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BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS, DISTRICT OF 

COLUxMBlA. 



OFFICERS. 



Pre«i<lefi<.— James W. Whelpley, 1405 G street northwest. 
Secretary. — J. G. Falck, Franklin School. 

Superintendent of schools.— W. T?. Powell, A. M., Franklin School. 
Superintendent of colored schools.— Q. F. T. Cook, A. M., Sumner School. 



MEETINGS. 

The stated moetinj^s of the board of trustees are held on the second Tuesday of 
^ each month and on the last Tuesday of June. 

STANDING COMMITTEES. 

On rtt7e«.— Messrs. Bruce, Barnard, Harries^ Witmer, Mrs. Stowell. 

On ways and means, supplies, and accoM«<«.— Messrs. Wilson, Habribs, Whelpley, 

IIazen, Cornish. 

On buildings, repairs, and furniture.— Me&BTB. Harries, Witmer, Bruce, Cornish, 
Mrs. Terukll. 

On nonnal aud high schools, and scholarships. — Messrs. Wilson, Barnard, Bruce, 
Whelpley, Harries, Ha/en, Shadd, Mrs. Stowell. 

On teachers and janitors.— ^essTB. Barnard, Wilson, Shadd, Mrs. Terrell. 

On text-hooks, studies, and examinations and promotions of pupHs.-^MeMtB. Hazen, 
Wil80n,.Barnard, Bruce, Mrs. Stowell. 

On penmanship, music, and discipline.— Measn. Shadd, Witbier, Hazbn, Mrs. 
Terrell. 

On industrial education, drawing, and night schools.— Ueasra. Cornish, Harries, 
Whelpley, Witmer, Mrs. Terrell. 

On lihrarg and report. — Messrs. Witmer, Barnard, Shadd, Cornish. 
On sanitation.— MiB, Stowell, Messrs. Hazen, WiTxMer, Shadd. 



LOCAL COMMITTEES. 

[Term expires September 13, 1897.] . 

First dit^iaioii.— Job Barnard, 500 Fifth street northwest. 

Second division.— George H. Harries, 401 P street northwest. 

Third division— 3 AXRQ W. WHELPLEY, American Seourityand Trust Company, 1405, 

G street northwest. 
Fourth division— T>A.yiT> 11. Hazen, M. D., 407 Sixth street southwest. 

Fifth division. — Jesse H. Wilson, Equity Building. 

Sixth division.— MTfi. Louise R. Stowell, 2803 Fourteenth street northwest. 
Seventh division.— A. H. Witmer, M. D., St. Elizabeth Insane Asylum. 
Eighth division.— ¥. J. Shadd, M. D., 901 R street northwest. 
2finth divisioii.— Blanche K. Bruce, Ohio National Bank Building. 
Tenth division.— Un. Mary C. Terrell, 1936 Fourth street northwest. 
Eleventh divisim^—h. A. Cornish, 312 B street southeast. 



SCHOOL DIKECTOEY. 
FIRST EIGHT DIVISIONS. 



SUPERINTENDENT. 

W. B. Powell, Fraukliu School. * 

CLERK, 

J. G. Falck, Franklin School. 

DIRECTORS OV S1'E( lAI, WORK. 

A8SIB ant (lirei tor M. A. Bluidj (Miu) u„ o -t™* 

D rector or cooki.g e. S. Jacobs (Mta) ZsJ^ttl^- 

Director of M. W. Cate (Sir, ) J;^' ^ ^ 



MinaQoetz (Miss) 

NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

Principal, Mrs. I. (1. Myeus. 
I^anklin School; residence, llOG New York 

Name of buihiino. 



911 6th street uw. 



avenue northwest. 



Location of building. 



Franklin School ... 
Dennison School... 



Name of principal. 



13th and K streets nw Miss A. M. Godinir 1218 * 

S street, between 13th and Uth - ^ ^^^i^g. 1218 6th Street nw. 



streets nw. 



Miss E. V. Brown, 84 B street ae. 



Central High.. 

Eastern High.. 
\N t'Siern High . 
Business High. 



HIGH SCHOOLS. 
IMrector. Dr. F. R. Laoti. 
^ffioe^entr^^ ^,2^ ^ ^^^^^ northwest. 



O street, between 6th and 7th streets 

''»rc;e£?^«*'^''*--«2d 

Iststreet, between B and C streets nw. 



Dr. P. li. Lane. 

Mr. H. M. Johnson, Anacostia, D. C. 
Miss E. C.Westcott, 506 T street nw. 
Mr. Allan Davis, 908 11th street se. 



Dennison . 

Force 

Franklin. 



Berret. 
Adams. 



Harriaon. 
Phelps... 
Thomson 



FntST DIVISION. 
cm « ^^P^'^^^i-^P'i^ipal. Mr. C. S. Clark. 
Offlce^Den^^^School^,^^^^^^^^ B street northwest. 



S «^t^t,betweenl3thandl4thstreets 

"'Mr^lli^^-'^^tweenlTth 
18th and K streets nw 



Mr.B.w.Murcha703 36th.treetnw. 



14th and g streets nw 

13tn ai^M^A 1 ^ _ 



l=Jb^3.ree,betw«,K„dl„tee.^ 
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SECOND DIVISION. 
Supervising j^rinoipal, Mr. N. P. Oaoe. 
Office, Seaton School; residence, 1126 Fifth street northwest. 



^^ame of building. 


Location of building. 


Name of principal. 




I street, between 2d and 8d streets 

nw. 

F street between nth. and 7th streets 
nw. 

6th street and Now York avenue nw. 

8d steeet, between N and 0 stnets 
nw. 


Kiss F. L. Hendlej, 1216 L street nw. 

Miss E. K. Scott, 1111 11th street nw. 

Miss S. B. Kent, 939 H street nw. 

Miss A. A. Cliesne^^ 6U Q street nw. 

Miss Metella King, 721 Irving street u w. 

Miss F. M. Roach, 1207 5th street nw. 

Miss Adelaide Davis, 425 New Jersey ave- 
nue se. 


THIBD DIVISION. 
SnperrislBg principal, Mr. A. T. SmABT. 
Office, Wallach School; residenee, 16 Fonrth street southeast. 


r.rent 


D street, between 7th and tith streets 
se. 

5th street, between D and £ streets 
ae. 

Sth stveetaad Viiginia avenue se — 

3d street, hetweea M and N streets 

se. 

B street, between 12th and 13th 
streets ne. 


Miss Annie Beers, 117 4th street se. 

Miss M. A. Aukward, 128 D street se. 
Miss A. L. Grant, 507 East Capitol street. 
Miss M. E. Little, 710 A street ne. 

Miss V. L. Nourte, 416 C street se. 

• 

Miss B. G-. Caxraher, 512 6th street sw. 

Miss M. G. Kelly, 715 East Capitol street. 
Miss N. M. Mack, 624 A street se. 


FOURTH DIVISION. 
Supervising principal, Mr. Isaac Faibbbothsb. 
Office, Jefferson School; residence, 416 Tenth street southwest. 


Jefferaon 

Smallwood 

Potomac 


I) iiinl flth streets sw 

13J street, between C and D streets 

sw. 

4i street, between M and N streets 
sw. 

I street, betweoi 8d and 4| streets 

8W. 

12th street, between Maryland ave- 
nue and B street aw. 


Mr. H. T. A. Lemon, 629 G street sw. 
Mr. C. A. Johnson, 2011 S street nw. 
Mr. C. F. Zimmele, 205 9th street sw. 

Mr. C. N. IhcHmpson, M8 Virginia avenue 
sw. 

Mr. S. E. Kramer, 1M2 18th street nw. 

Miss M. E. Garrett, 718 B street sw. 


FIFTH DIVISION. 
Superviaing ])rincii)al, Mr. li. T. Janney. 
Office, 3017 0 street northwest; residence, 1671 Thirty first street northwest. 


Addison.. 

Corcoran 

Fillmore... 

Jackson .. 

Weightnian 

Hi;,r], str(>et 1 

Tlirellceld 

Blunt... 


G street, between 21flt and 22d streets 

nw. 

• 

P street, between 82d and 38d streets 

nw. 

28th street, between M street and 
Olive avenae nw. 

85th sirset, b^oMi V and V streets 
nw. 

IT street, between 30th and 31st streets 
nw. 

36th street and Prospect arenne aw. . 


Mr. S. M. Byder, 88 £ street nw. 
Miss E. M. Chase, 800 It street ne. 

Miss M. F. Gore, 812 2l8t street nw. 
Miss T. C. Boeser, 020 New York aveaiM. 

Mrs. L. A. Bradley, 930 I street nw. 

Miss F. L. Reeves, 790 22d street nw. 

Miss IT. B. Bell, 3307 O sfn ot nw. 
Miss M.Toomej, i:!l(5 Ken. saw Hvenuo. 
MisH M. Jl. Llulrio, 1601 Curoliuo a«rtH«t 
nw. 



SCHOOL DIREOTOKY. 



FIRST EIGHT DIVISIONS. 



SUPBEinTENDENT. 

W. B. PowBLL, Franklin School. * 

CLERK. 

J. G. Falck, Franklin School. 

DIRBCTOBS OF SPECIAL WORK. 

Director of primary work E. A. Denny (Miss) 808 I2th street nw. 

Assistant director M. A. Blandy (Miss) 1447 S street nw. 

Assistant director E. C. Webster (Miss) 231 MassachusettH avenue H6. 

Director of music a. E. Scammell (Miss) Chevy (Jhase, Md. 

Direc or of drawing . g. E. W. Pnller (Mrs.) 2611 Messniore avenue. 

D„ec or o n.unnal training J. A. Cl.u.uberlain 620 0 etreet nw. 

Director of sewing m. W. Cate (Mrs.) 217 I street mv 

Director of physical culture Rebecca Stoneroad (Miss, Til Barrofr ' 

<^o®tz (Miss) 911 6th street nw. 

NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
Principal, Mrs. I. G. Mykrs. 
Office, FrankUn School; residence, 1106 New York avenue northwest. 



Librarian. 



Name of huiklius. 



Location of building. 



Franklin School . . , 
Dennison School.., 



Kith ami K streets nw 



Name of principal. 



's?S'nw.'"'"' ^'^^ 1*^^ Mi88B.V. 



Miss A. M. Goding, 1218 Mb street nw. 



Brown, 84 B stvett ae. 



Central High.. 
Eastern High.. 
Western High . 
Business High. 



HIGH SCHOOLS. 
Director. Dr. F. R. Lane. 
Olhce^^igh^^^^^^^^^ residence. 1720 Q street northwest. 

O street, between 6th ami 7th streets 

'^uvetMsTeSts^^^^^-^* 

'»sSe?s^r'^^^^^^^ 
l8tstreet,betweenBandC8treet8 nw. 



l>r. F. li. Lane. 

Mr. H. M. Johnson, Anacostia, D. C. 
Miss E. C. W estcott, 506 T street nw. 
Mr. Allan Davis, 908 llth strMt so. 



Dennison 
Forte .... 
I^nklin. 



FIRST DIVISIOX. 
^'^P^'^isingprincipal, Mr. C.S.Clark 



Berret . 
Adams. 



''-aSirsllCrj^^' between 17th 



13th aiulK streets nw. 
I4th and Q streets nw. 



Harrison. 
Phelps... 
Thomson 



Miss K. E. Kawlings, 3519 Eslin street nw. 
Mr. B. W. Muroh, 1703 36tli street nw. 

^aVS;n?n^*"'^*"' ^^^^ Massachusetts 

Mi«BM.C.McGill, 1447 Q street nw. 

13th street, w ^' ^^^^ nw. 

^h^Btreet,betweenVandW8treets ; Miss A L ^ 

iuetw.' ^5 Rhode Island •ve- 

Miss C.L. Garrison, 944 S street nw. 



''T.T,^l'^--> between! and U 
12tb^Btreet.betweenK«,dLstreete 



(See Franklin School.) 
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SECOIO) DIVISION. 
Supervising prinoipal, Mr. K. P. Gage. 
Office, Seaton School; resideDce, 1126 Fifth street northwest. 



JSame of building. 



Seaton. 
Henry . 



Webster . 
Abbot ... 
Morse . . . 

Polk 

Twining. 



Location of building. 



I street, between 2d and 8d streets 

nw. 

P street between Oth and 7th streets 
nw. 

10th and H streets nw 

6tb street and New York u venue nw. 

K and 5th streets nw 

7th and P streets nw 

3d street, belmtreen N and 0 streets 
nw. 



Name of principal. 



Hiss F. L. Hendley. 1216 L street nw. 

Miss E. K Scott, 1111 11th street nw. 

Miss S. B. Kent, 939 H street nw. 

Miss A. A. Cliesuey, 614 Q street nw. 

Miss Metella Xing, 721 Irving street u w. 

Miss F. M. Roaeh, 1^ 5th street nw. 

Miss Adelaide Parte, 425 New Jersey ave- 
nue se. 



Wallach . 

Peabody . 

iJrent 

Carbery . 



Lenox 

McConni^. 



Maury . 
lowers. 



THIBD DIVISION. 
SnpervisiBg iMtinoipal, Mr. A. T. Stu/at. 
Office, Wallaoh School; reiidenoe, 16 Fourth street sontheaat. 



D street, between 7th and 8 th streets 
se. 

C and 5tb streets ne 

3d and D Htreets se 



5th street, between D and £ streets 
ae. 

5th stra«taad Tirginiaavenae se — 

3d street, between M and N streets 

se. 

B street, between 12th and 13th 

streets ne. 

8th and C streets se 



Miss Aunie Beers, 117 4th street se. 

Miss M. A. Aukward, 128 D street se. 
Miss A. L. Grant, 507 East Capitol street. 
Miss M. E. Little, 710 A street ne. 

Miss y . L. Nonxse, 416 C street se. 

m 

Miss R. O. Carraher, 512 6th street sw. 
Miss M. G. Kelly, 715 East Capitol street. 
Miss M. Mack, 624 A street se. 



Jefferson 
Amidon . 
Bradley.. 



Greenleaf.... 
Small wood . 
Potomac 



FOURTH DIVISION. 
Sapervising principal, Mr. Isaac Faibbbothbb. 
Office, JefTerson Sohocd; residence, 416 Tenth street southwest. 



D and 0th streets sw 

F and 6th streets sw 

13} street, between C and D streets 

sw. 

street, between M and N streets 
sw. 

I street, between 8d taxd 4) streets 

sw. 



Mr. H. T. A. Lemon, 629 G street sw. 
Mr. C. A. Johnson, 2011 S street nw. 
Mr. C. F. Zinunele, ^5 9th street sw. 

Mr. C. N. Thompson, 943 Virginia avenue 
sw. 

Mr. S. E. Kramer, 1B12 18th street nw. 



12th street, between Maryland ave- Miss aM. E. Garrett, 718 B street sw. 
nne and B sixeet sw. 



FIFTH DIVISION. 
Supervising principal, Mr. B. T. jAmnCT. 
Office, 8017 O street northwest ; residence, 1671 Thirty first street northwest. 



Grant 

Addison..... 
Corcoran .... 

Fillmore . 

Jackson 



Weightman. 
High Street. 
Threlkeld... 
Blunt 



G street, between 21st and 22d streets 
nw. 

• 

P street, between 32d and 38d streets 

nw. 

28th street, between M street and 
Olive avenne nw. 

35th street) betwera IT and V streets 

nw. 

U street, between 30th and 31st streets 
nw. 

23d and M streets nw 

32d and S streets nw 

36th street and Prospect avenue nw. . 
3017 O street nw 



Mr. S. M. Kyder, 88 B street nw. 

Miss E. M. Chase, 900 B street ne. 

Miss M. F. Gore, 812 2l8t street nw. 

Miss T. C. Boeser, 029 New York ayenne. 

Mrs. L. A. Bradley, »36 1 street nw. 

Miss F. L. Reeves, 730 22d street nw. 

Miss H. B. Bell, 3307 O street nw. 

Miss C. M. Toomey, 1316 Eenesaw avenue. 

Miss M. H. lanfHo, 1501 OaroUne stareet 

nw. 
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SIXTH DIVISION. 
Supervisinj; priiici]>al, Mr. AV. B l'ATTKRSf)N. 
Office, Gales School ; residence, 526 Eighth street uortheast. 



Kame of building. 



Gales 

Artliur ... 
Blair 

Blake 

Madison . . 

Pierce 

Taylor.... 
Hamilton . 
Langdon., 



Location of building. 



Name or principal. 



lat and G streets nw 

Arthur Place nw 

I street, between 6tli and 7th streets 
ne. 

North Capitol street, between K and 

L streets nw. 

10th and (1 streets ne 



Miss K. T. Brown, 635 1 street nw. 
Miss Miranda Steele, 218 Indiana avenue. 
Miss E. F. Goodwin, 1101 K street nw. 

Miss M. E. Bond, 813 Ist street nw. 



MisH II. V. Johnson, 12 Grant place nw. 

G and 14th streets ne ' Miss Viri;inia Emory, 0:m O street nw. 

7th street, near G street ne j Miss E. C. Dyer, 1702 i)th street nw. 

Miss B. P. Kirk, 819 li street nw. 
Miss A. M. Sisson, 440 K street nw. 



Bladensburg road, county 
Langdon, D. C 



SEVENTH DIVISION. 

(Count;/.) 

Supervising principal, ]\lr. J. j;. Ki:i;ne. 
Office, Monroe School; residence, Brightwood, D. C. 



White. 
Brightwood. . . 

Brookland 

(>onduit Road. 

Johnson 

Mt. Pleasant . 
Monroe 



Brightwood, D. C. 
Brookland, D. C - . 
Conduit road 



^Mount Pleasant, D. C. 



Tenley 

Woodburu 

Colored. 
Brightwood... 
Fort Slooum . . 
Grant Boad... 



Steuben street, between Jiriuhtwood 
and Sherman avenues. 

Tenleytowu 



Mr. W. E. Xalley, I'.ri-litwood, D. C. 
Mr. C. K. Fiuckel, 015 Spruce street uw. 
Mr. H. "W. Draper, 20241 street nw. 
Miss C. 6. Brewer, 1022 12th street nw. 

Mr. Horton Simpson, 6 Iowa Circle. 
Mr. W. B. Ireland, Chevy Chase, Md. 



Biggs and Blair roads Miss H F -R-ir.* k*v. - a iut / . 

I ^ 1!^^ a.. Jfi. £.ing, 5th and Morrison streets 



Ivy City 

Litfle Falls Boad.. 

Mott 

Wilson 



Military road 

Fort Slocum 

Grant road near Connecticut avenue 
extended. v««o 

IvyCitv. D. C... 

Little Falls road 

6th and Trumbull streets nw 

^sl!^^ 'vrnue, between Erie and 
Superior streets. 



nw. 

Mr. A. V. Lewis, 180'.) 13th street nw. 
Mr. li. L. Mitelu41, 22i;i 7th street nw. 
Mrs. L. I. Hawkesworth, 1144 15th street 

Mr. A. O. Statfurd, 2234 lUh street nw. 

Mt-. U. (J. Black, it>4() litb street nw. 
Dr. \V. ii. Evans, 1920 12th street uw. 
Mr. F. L. Cardozo, jr., 2300 6th street nw. 



White. 
Buchanan ... 



EIGHTH DIVISION. 
{City andeotmiy.) 
Supervisin;:: principal, Mr. J. T. Piieeman 

Kensington. Md. 



Crauoh . 
Tyler... 



'^rX'^^ 14th 



l-tli and G streets se 

nth «irtet, between G and I streets 

.• ; • • • J^*^nuing, d. c 

^'"Ogress Heights, D.c"*' 



Congress Ueiijhts.. 



j Good Hope, D^o! 

^ an Buren and an- 1 Anacostia, D. C 



nex. 



Ootortd. 



HllUdale (Howard avvmii-, HilWale, 1>.C. 



Garfield, D.C. 



Miss S. A. TIchenor, Mount Vernon Flats. 

^sM.J l>eahody, 725 l.Uh street .so. 
Miss S. A. Langloy, 311 Oih street se. 

Mr. J. II. VoorluM-s. r'.,.„„in,r q 

m^fu vlT^A''' '^^^"^-^^^ avenue* nw. 
M^ ^ ^ street uw. 

Mr- b.M. Ely, 409 G street nw. 

Mr. J. E. Syphax, 1631 L street nw 
Miss F.J.Smitix, 1524 Pierce pla.. ,^. 

Jlzll^-Cwdwo. 301 2d street sw. 
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NINTH, TENTH, AND ELEVENTH DIVISIONS (Colored). 

SI^BBINTBHDENT. 

O. F. T. Cook, Sumner School. 

CLERK. 

J. W. F. Smith, Sumuer School. 

DIBBCTOBS OF SPECIAL WOBK. 

<H. F. Grant 1215 W street nw. 

<J. T. Lay ton 1722 10th street nw. 

Director of driiwiiiir T. W. Hunster 15tli street and Kenesaw avorae. 

I)iro< tor of manual training J. H. Hill 227 Wilson street nw. 

Director of cooking M. B. Cook (Miss) 215 Prince street, Alexandria, Va. 

Director of sewing G. E. Syphax (Miss) 1447 Pierce place nw. 

Director of physical coltare Hattie B. George (Miss) 1)19 B street ne. 

HIGH. AND NOKMAL SCHOOLS. 



^lusic 



Name of building. 


Location of building. 


Ifame of principal. 


High School 


Magruder School, M street near 17th 
street nw. 

:m .si , eet, between 1st street and Kew 
J ursey arenue nw. 


Miss L. E. Moten, 728 4th street nw. 

Dr. W. S. Montgomery, 191211th street nw. 



Sumner . 
Stevens. 



Briggs.... 
Garrison.. 
Magruder 
Phillips... 

Wormley . 



NINTH DIVISION. 
Supervising principal, Mr. H. P. Montgomeby. 
Office, Sumner School; residence, 1928 Eleventh street northwest. 



M and 17th Htreots nw 

21st street, between K and L streets 
nw. 

E and 22d streets nw 

12th street, between R and S streets 
nw. 

M street, between 16th and 17th 
streets nw. 

N street, between 27th and 28th 
streets nw. 

Prospect street, between 33d and 
34tn streets nw. 



Miss M. E. Gibbs, 1741 20th street nw. 
Mr. J. B. Clark, 1633 11th street nw. 

MisH K. TJ. Alexander, 1512 Pierce place 

nw. 

Mr. F. L. Cardozo, 2216 13th street nw. 
Miss A. M. Mason, 2218 1 street nw. 
Miss G. F. Smith, 1613 Madison street nw. 
Miss A. T. Howard, 2209 14th street nw. 



TENTH DIVISION. 
Supervi.sing principal, Dr. J. II. N. Waring. 
Office, John F. Cook School ; residence, 1932 Eleventh streeet northwest. 



John F. Cook. 
Banneker..... 



Douglass . 

Garnet 

Jones..... 

Logan 

Lovejoy . . 
I'atterson . 
Shiter 



O street, between 4th and 5th streets 
nw. 

3d street, between K and L streets 

nw. 

Ist and Pierce streets nw 

U and 10th streets nw. 

L and 1st streets nw 

3d and G streets ne 

12th and D streets ne 

Vermont avemie, near U street nw. . . 

P street, between North Capitol and 
1st s^:«ets nw. 



Miss Lucinda Cook, 2232 6th street nw. 

Mr. J. W. Czomwell-, 1489 Pieroe place nw. 

Miss H. A. Hebbron, 1137 24th street nw. 
Miss E. F. G. Merritt, 1109 1 street nw. 
MiM K C. Lewis, 1828 TemMmt arenne. 
Mr. J. C. Nalle, 14S» Pieroe jdace, nw. 

Miss G. A. Dyson, 101 7th street se. 
Miss C. H. Patterson, 1532 15th street nw. 
Miss C. T. Chase, 822 13th street ne. 



w 
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ELEVENTH DIVISION. 

• 

Supervising principal, Mr. E. W. Bbown. 

Office, Lincoln School; residence, 924 Twenty foarth street northwest. 



"Same of building. 



Location of building. 



Name of principal. 



Lincoln C and 2(1 streets se 

EandiiU i I and 1st streets aw 

Ambush | L street, between 6th and 7th streets j Miss A. S. Bailey, 421 8th street sw 

sw. 



Miss M.P. Sliadd, 'JllO 14tli street nw. 
Miss M. E. T(H ker, 413 B street se. 



Anthony Bowen.. 
Bell 



biddings 
Payne ... 



E and 9tli streets 

Ist street, between B and C streets 
sw. 

G street, between 3d and 4th streets 

se. 

(,' and 15tli streets so 



Miss J. C. (Irant, 1448 Pierce place nw. 
Miss L. F. A. Dyson, 101 7th street se. 

Miss L. A. Smith, 1624 11th street nw. 

Mr. M. G. Lucas, Auacostia, D. C. 



ippimMinpiMimiii 



REPORT OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES, PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS. 




Washington, D. O., December 5, 1896. 

Gentlemen : The board of trustees of the public schools of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia have the honor to present herewith their annual report 
Ibr the school year ending June 30, 1896, together with the report of 
the superintendents, the director of the high schools, the supervising 
principals, and the heads of the departments of special instruction. 

These accompanying reports are full of facts and recommendations 
suggested by the experience of years, and we ask for them the careful 
consideration they deserve. 

ATTENDANCE. 

The year has been a prosperous one in school work, and happily with- 
out disturbance from con tagious diseases or epidemic of any kind in the 
District. 

The total number of pmpik attending the day schools was 42,464, and 
the whole number attending the night schools 3,109. Last year the 
number of day pupils was 41,557, and the night pupils 2,583. The free 
text-books for the pupils liave perhaps to some extent increased the 
attendance. It is quite clear that the success of this feature confirms 
the wisdom of its adoption. 

The total cost of maintaining all the public schools of the District, 
with all the supplies furnished for the year (not including the cost of 
erecting new buildings), was $897,009.68, making the average cost to 
each pupil $20.93. This may seem to many to be a large sum of money 
to expend in one year for schools, but to those who have careftilly con- 
sidered the matter and have observed the strict economy practiced in 
every detail, it seems almost incredible that so much good, thorough, 
valuable work has been accomplished with so little means. 

SALARY OF TEAOHEBS. 

The average salary of teachers is less here at the capital city of the 
nation thm in many of the cities of &e States; and this snables us to 
provide mom teachers with the siune school toid tbm can be provided 
in such oitaes. But the question is asked the lawmak«», whether it is 
justice to this faithftil and hard- worked profession that the Government 
^oold economize too much at their expense? 



H. Doc. 7- 
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ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT. 



i 



As this board has before suggested, the labors that seem of neces- 
sity laid upon Superinteiideut Powell are exceedingly heavy, and should 
be lightened by providing au assistant to take charge of many of the 
business details now attended to by him personally. This would give 
him time for the more advanced educational work for which his experi- 
ence and qualifications eminently fit him; and it is poor economy to 
keep him engaged in routine matters of business when a young busi- 
ness man could as well do this work for a much less salary. 

In this same connection they call attention to what is said in the 
superintendent's report with reference to a public conveyance for the 
use of the schools. It would be a saving of valuable time, and money 
as well, if a horse and wagon could be provided for daily use in the dis- 
tribution of text-books and other suppUes to the various schools. 

MORE SCHOOL llOOMS NECESSARY. 

The crowded condition of many of the school buildings, and the 
ininstice imposed upon many of the younger i,upils by giving them a 
half day m school when they should have a full day, make it necessary 
to provide more new buildin gs. ^ 

The overcrowded schools now most noticeable are the following • 

Grant, G between Twenty first and Twenty second streets northwest. 

Morse, R and Fifth streets northwest wwi,. 

Be^nrg^^ltd^ "'^^^'^ Bladensburg pike and 

Peabody, C and Fifth streets northeast. 

Besides these, more rooms or new buildmffs are uaaHa/I i« t?«i • ^ 
on the Grant road, and at Bennings. ^ Eckington, 

REPAIRS TO BUILDINGS 

amount, ai.propiiatea 1 ave bLr. T I" years past the 

•'"t-in.e„t',^' I sell' s gen^^^^^^^ to the serious 

school moperty. At this tim« ti« ti ^ *^'*'*'°t depreciation of 

for a loss sum annually LTmm.t T' ^"'^ '^"^ 

C'on.,.o.ss will not cripples WsS., T''""^'- " '»0P«d that 
small appropriation. ^^'^'^ insisting upon another 

MANUAL lEAlNWo SCHOOLS. 

Perhaps the greatest need ,„ « 
schools at the present ti^ave „ .^^^^^^^ f<>' *"« Dtetrfet 

^liools. In this respect W^hf t'n I "^"f ^^^^^fS 
ot.es n. the States. Estin,-, \ ^^^^ other progressive 

-d the board of trns^ e Tf^^^^ PresenteS tUs 

to «eo«« these build.ngs in the n^^;:^* Properefforts be «.ade 



! 
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KINDERGARTENS. 

The board again calls attention to the desirability of having public 
kindergartens established in connection with the other schools. 

While the first grade teaching is now, in some respects, based upon 
the principles of the kindergarten, it is thought that the attendance of 
younger pupils and the training of them in advance of their entry into 
our primary schools, would soon be manifest in the better work of all 
the grades. 

The proper education of a child can not be begun too early. 

OOMPUIiSOBT ATTENDANCE. 

We also suggest to the Commissioners the propriety of asking Con- 
gress to enact an adequate compulsory attendance law in lieu of that 
now on the statute books. 

MEDICAL INSPECTION. 

Another very important matter for the welfare of the schools, as well 
as of the patrons, is to have frequent inspection of buiidiugs and schools 
by medical experts officially appointed. 

They should not only examine carefully the pupils as to their capacity 
for seeing and hearing, and make the necessary suggestions to correct 
any defects, but they should see that children had suitable seats and 
desks; a supply of light in the proper manner; rooms for study, and 
retiring rooms, cloakrooms, and playgrounds well ventilated ; and above 
all, they should be within call of the teacher on the first symptoms of 
contagious disease, so that the sick pupil may be protected and cared 
for and the well ones guarded from contact with him. 

Perhaj)s this matter might be placed in charge of the health oflicer, 
but it should be the duty of somebody to supply this demand in a 
thorough and practical manner. 

The statutory provision of this cbcuracter and its good results in the 
city of Boston are pointed out in the report of Superintendent Powell. 

Washington schools are necessarily looked upon by the many tran- 
sient residents from the States north, south, east, and west as model 
schools. They become object lessons for the school teachers of the 
nation, and for this reason should be the best equipped, best tdught, 
and best regulated and supervised of any public schools anywhere. 
Their ])resent success is largely due to the intelligent interest shown in 
them by the Commissioners and the kindly assistance their eftbrts 
have secured from Congress. The board of trustees asks for a continu- 
ation of this interest and assistance in order that the schools may keep 
pace with the growth of the city and the nation. 

Bespeotfully submitted. 

J. W. Whelplbt, 
President Board Truttees. 

The Commissioners of the District of Columbia. 



REPORT OF SUPERINTENDENT W. B. POWELL. 



(jENTLEMEN : I have the honor herewith to present a report showing 
tlie coiulitioii of the public schools of the District of Columbia atttMidcd 
by tlie white children of the city and those attended by the white and 
the colored children of the county, under the one supervision, for the 
year ending June 30, 189G. I precede this report by a statement of 
summaries giving the view of all tlie pupils of the District, being made 
by uniting the facts presented by Superintendent Cook of the colored 
schools of the city with those of my own report. This summarized 
view is made for your convenience especially and that of the Honor- 
able Commissioners and of the Congressional committees: 



Population of tho District of Columbia (estimated) 275, 000 

Assessed valuation of taxable proiierty (1895) $188,922,343 

Number of days school was open 182 

Number of pupils enrolled: 

First six divisions 29, 588 

Seventh and eighth divisions 12, 876 

Total 42,464 

Number of wbit(^ ]>npils (male, 13,265; female, 14,024) 27,289 

Number of colored pupils (male, 6,617; female, 8,558) 15, 175 

Total (male, 19,882 ; female, 22,582) 42,464 

Number of pupils in city schools (white, 24,498; colored, 12,876) 37, 374 

Number of pupils in county schools (white, 2,791; colored, 2,299 6, 090 

Total (white, 27,289 ; colored, 15,175) 42, 464 

Number of male pupils (white, 13,265; colored, 6,617) 19,882 

Number of female pupils (white, 14,024 ; colored, 8,558) 22, 682 

Total 42, 464 





Male. 


Female. 
•■■ 


Total. 






80 


90 


N umber of pupils in high schools 


1, 187 


1,763 


2,900 




18, 735 


'A 739 


39, 474 


Total 


19,882 


22,589 


42,4i4 





Per cent of teachers: White, 06.7; colored, 33.3 j total, Male, 
13.19 J female, 86.81; total, 100. 



ENROLLMENT. 

The number of pupils eDroUed was 42,464—27,289 white and 15,175 
colored . This shows an increase of 907, or 2,18 per cent, ov^ the enroll- 
ment of the previous year. 
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The average enrollment was 34,043, or 2.3G per cent above that of tlie 
year previous. 

The average number of pupils in daily attendance was 32,153. 

TEAGHEBS. 

There were employed 1,031 teachers, as follows : 













Male. 


Female. 


TotaL 


' « 

First six divisions 


94 

42 


640 

255 


734 

297 


Seventh and eighth divisiona 






136 


895 




Xuniberof white teachers 






1,031 


79 
57 


609 
286 


688 
843 


Number of colored teachers 


Total 






1,031 


City schools: 


136 


895 








White 


68 


S55 


623 


Colored 


42 


255 


297 


Tot ill 

County sehools: 


110 


809 


920 








White 


11 


54 


65 


Colored 

Total 


15 


31 


46 




26 


85 


111 


The teachers employed were distributed as follows: 






White. 


Colored. 


Total. 


Sujiervisora 


10 
7 


3 
5 




13 
12 




91 

226 


24 
83 


115 
800 


. 

Drawing 

* 

Music 



Health exercises 


292 
7 
6 


197 

5 
3 


489 

12 
9 


Cooking ;;;;;; 

Sewing 

Assistant to supervisors 


5 

16 

12 

15 


3 
8 
5 
7 


6 
24 
17 
22 





1 




1 


Tl.o -1.... .~ " — — — - 


688 


343 


1,031 


- .V ,..,y ov;ii4JOI8 cost — 





force 



For rent 

For fuel 

instrnction 

For 

For buildiugs aud 
Totel.., 



supplies 



fnrniture *' 



repairs to buildings ."i ".i" " 



print 



$714, 
54, 

14, 
34, 

27, 
34, 

7, 
7, 
185, 



367.23 
525. 91 

736. 50 
623.33 

949. 05 
857. 35 

952.57 
997.74 
601.12 



1,082,610.80 
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The relative numbers enrolled in the different grades of our schools 
are shown by the following: 

Per cent of whole enrollment. 



Schools. 



In normal Bcbools... 

In high schools 

In grammftT schools. 
In primary schools . . 

Total 



White. 


Colored. 


0.22 


0.20 


8.15 


4.45 


87.46 


25.95 


64.17 


69.40 


moo 


100.00 



Tliere were enrolled in the night schools 1,427 white and 1,682 colored 
persons. These were taught by 68 teachers, of whom 27 were white 
and 31 colored. 

The night schools cost — 

For teachers $6,000.00 

For incidental expenses 487. 73 

Total 6,487.73 

The day schools were in session 182 days; the night schools were 
open 56 nights in the first six divisions, and 48 nights in the seventh 

and eighth divisions. 
The total number of persons benefited by the schools was 45,573. 

Table I. — Showing attendance and coat of white and colored schools. 





White. 


Colored. 


Total. 


Whole enrollment : 










60 


80 


90 




2,225 


675 


2,900 




25,004 


14, 470 


89,474 




27,289 
886 


16,175 


42,484 




521 


907 




1.43 


8.55 


2.18 


Average enrollment: 








Normal schools 


60 


30 


90 


High .schools ?. 


1,875 


594 


2, 469 




20, 741 


11, 343 


32, 084 


Total 


22, 676 


11, 967 


34,643 


Increase for the vear 


452 


347 


799 




2.03 


2.99 


2.86 


Average attendance : 








Normal schools . 


51 


29 


80 




1,697 


569 


2,286 




19,110 


10,697 


29.807 


Totri 


20,868 


11,295 


88,158 




412 


892 


804 




2.01 1 


3.59 


2.56 
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Table h-Showing attendance and cost of white and colored «cAoo?«-Contmued. 





"White. 


Colored. 


Total. 


Wlioli; euroUment: 


13,265 
14,024 


6,617 

8, 558 


19,882 
22,582 






27,289 


15, 175 
1 682 


42,464 

3, 109 




28,716 


16,857 




ITumlDer of teachers : 


79 

Ann 


57 
286 

www 


136 
895 






Afifi 

Ooo 
27 


84B 

tfVw 

81 


1,081 
58 




715 


374 


1,089 


School btiildings: 


63 
9 


84 

n 
O 


97 

12 






72 


37 


109 


Sohoolrooms : ^ 


465 
62 


_______ 

244 
24 


709 
86 






527 


268 


795 


Cost of tuition per pupil, including supervision (based on average 














iao.62 


Cost per pupil for all expenses, except repairs and permanent improve- 






ments (based on average enrollment) 






25.89 









> Xot including liigh schools. 

Table ll.-WhoU enrollment of pnpUs in the several kinds and grades of schooUfor the 
^^'^ooi year ending June 30, 1S96, j ^ 



Nomal schools. 
Blgb schools ... 

Total 



White. Colored. 



Grammar schools, city: 

Eighth jirade , 

Scveuth grade 

Sixth grade 

Fiah grade 

Total 



60 

2,225 



30 
675 



TotaL 



90 
2,900 



Primary schools, city : 

Fourth grade 

^'^^^^ 

s'-^d^ 

First grade 



2,285 

1, 872 
2, 136 
2,515 
2,790 



705 

539 
741 
1,000 
1, 169 



ToUl , 

County schools... 



9,313 

2,841 

2,067 
2, 926 
4,166 



3,449 



12, 900 



1,611 
1,921 

2, 329 
2, 861 



2,090 

2,411 
2,877 
8,615 
8,059 



12,762 



8, 722 



2.791 



2,299 



4,452 

4,888 
5. 25') 
7,0'27 



21, 622 



e <\nn 
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Table III, — Whole enrollment of pupilSf hoys and girls, white and colored, in the District 
of Columhiaf hy graaeSf for the school year ending June SO, 1896, 



Normal schools • •••• 

High schools 

Eighth grade 

Seveuth grade 

Sixth grade 

Fifth grade. J 

Fourth grade 

Third grade 

Secoud grade i.... 

First grade «... 

Total 

aUMMABT. 

Normal and high sohools 

Grammar schools 

Primary schools 

Total % 



Whole enrollment. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. 


Per cent. 


10 


80 


90 


0. 21 


1,137 


1,763 


2, 900 


6. 83 


1, 198 


1,460 


2, 658 


6.26 


1 in? 






4,06 


1 70Q 


9 171 


Of oUU 




2,118 


2,291 


4,404 


10.87 


2.443 


2,612 


5,055 


11.90 


iJ, 097 




0, W7 


la. 69 


3, 000 


3,099 


6,099 


14. 38 


4, 148 


4, 324 


8, 472 


19.94 


19,882 


22,582 


42,464 


100.00 


■ 

1,147 


1,848 


2,990 


7.04 


6,447 


7, 714 


14,161 


83.35 


12,288 


13,025 


25,313 


59.61 


19,882 


22,582 


42,464 


100.00 



The number of schools below the high schools was as follows: 



Grammar schools, city : 

Eighth grade , 

/ Seventh grade 

Sixth grade 

imh grade 

Total 

Primary schools, city: 

Fourth grade 

Third grade , 

Second grade.............. 

First grade , 

Total 

County schools , 

Grand total , 

Number of whole-day schools , 
Kumher of half-day schools ... 

Total 



White. 



48 
46 

54 
59 



202 



57 
61 

68 

78 



265 



61 



528 



890 

138 



Colored. 



528 



10 
16 
21 
22 



31 

36 
45 
59 



171 



TotaL 



46 



286 



180 

lOf) 



58 
88 

75 
81 



271 



97 
113 
137 



436 



107 



814 

"wo 

244 



286 



814 
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The average number of pupils (based on the whole enrollment) was 
as follows: 



Higli schools (to a icacher, excluding principal) 
Grammar schools, city : 

Eighth grade 

Seventh grade 

Sixth grade 

Fifth grade 

Primary schools, city: 

Fourth jrrade 

Third grade 

Second grade 

First grade 

County schools 







XUvtti* 


24.7 


29.8 


25.6 


43.5 


53.9 


45.5 


44.2 


46.3 


46.4 


40.6 


47.6 


46.8 


47.8 


•58.1 


48.8 


49.8 


51.9 


50. 6 


48. G 


53.3 


50.4 


43.0 


51.7 


46.5 


52.7 


48.5 


50.9 


45.7 


49.9 


47.5 



One thousaiid and tUkty-oue teachers were employed, as foUows: 



Supervising principals 

Normal schools ' 

High schools 

Total 

Grammar schools, city : 

Eighth grade 

Seventh grade 

Sixth grade 

Fifth grade 

Total 

Primary schools, city: 

Fourth -r;ulc 

Third grade " 

Second grade • 

First grade 

Tow ;;• 

County schools 

Teachers of mnaio 

— WIW 

ipach. rs of drawing 

Tea, lurs «r manual training. 

Tearhers ot'i oukerv 

Teachers of sewim^ 

Teachers of physical culture" 

^•oiBtamt to supervisors 

Grand tot.-U 





White. 


Colored. 


TotaL 


10 


3 


13 


7 


5 


12 


91 


24 


115 


108 


32 


140 


43 


10 


53 


46 


16 


62 


54 


21 


75 


59 


22 


81 


202 


69 


271 


55 


31 


86 


59 


34 


93 


66 


42 


108 


• 75 


58 


183 


256 


165 


420 


61 


• 

46 


107 


6 


3 


9 


7 


5. 


12 


16 


8 


24 


12 


5 


17 


15 


7 


22 


5 


8 


8 


1 




1 


688 


343 


1,031 
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The cost of the schools, for supervision and teaching, was as follows: 



Supervision : 

1 superintendent 

8 supervising principals, each $2,000 

15 supervising principals, each $2,000 

1 supervising principal 

1 assistant supervising principal...; 

1 assistant to sai»ervison 

1 clerk .\ 

1 messmger 

Total 

Cost per pnpil, estimated on average enndlment. 

Tuition: 

IsTormal schools — 

Principals 

2 teachers 

2 teachers 

2 teachers 

1 teacher 

2 teachers w 

1 teacher , 



White. 



$3, 300. 00 
16, 000. 00 



1, 500. 00 
800.00 

eoo.00 

1, 200. 00 
300.00 



23,700.00 

1 .97 



Colored. 



$2,250.00 

G, 000. 00 



800.00 
200.00 



9,250.00 
2.89 



1,500. 00 
2, 000, 00 
1, 700. 00 



1,300.00 



•6,500.00 
22.47 



2,500.00 
80,820.00 



83, 820. 00 
44.43 



1,500.00 



1, 600. 00 
700.00 

600. 00 



« 4, 400. 00 

43. 33 



1,800.00 

18,537. 23 



167,325.00 



167, 325. 00 
20. 96 



8131,050. 00 



131, 050. 00 
12. 22 



14,000.00 



14,000.00 
».57 



20, 337. 23 
34.23 



55, 850. 00 



55, 850. 00 
20. 33 



Total 

Cost per pupil, estimated on average enroUmrat. . . . 

High schools- 
Principals 

90 teachers 

21 teachers , 

Total , , 

Cost per pupil, estimated on average enrollment 

Grammar schools, city : 

43 eiixlith, 46 seventh, 54 sixth, 59 fifth grade schools 
10 eiglith, 16 seventh, 21 sixth, 22 fifth grade schools ... 

Total 

Cost per pupil, estimated on average enrollment 

Primary scliools, city : 

57 fourth, Gl third, GB second, 78 first grade schools 

31 fourth, 36 third, 45 second, 59 first grade schools 

Total 

Cost per pupil, estimated on average enrollment 

'jpecial teachers : 

6 music teachers, 7 draw ing teachers, 5 teachers of phys 

ical culture 

8 music teachers, 6 drawing teachers, 3 teacheni of phys 

ical culture 

Total 

Cost per pupil, estiinatod on average enrollment 

1 First six divisions. 

* Seventh and eighth divisions. 

'Includes the cost of teaching ten practice schools, $5,151.40. 
'Includes the cost of teaching five practice schools, $3,100. 
' To be increased by the cost of teaching ten practice schools, $5,151.40. 
•To bo iaoreased by the coat of teaching five praotioe schools, $3,100.00. 



'85, 255.00 



85, 255. 00 
12. 30 



8, 200. 00 



8,200.00 
«.79 



Total. 



$5, 550. 00 
10, 000.00 
G, 000. 00 
1, 500. 00 
800.00 
600.00 
2,000.00 
500.00 



32, 950. 00 
.95 



3, 000. 00 
2, 000. 00 
1, 700. 00 
1, 600.00 

700.00 
1,300.00 

600.00 



10,900.00 
29.48 



4, 300. 00 
80, 820. 00 
18, 537. 23 



103, 657. 23 
41.98 



167, 325. 00 
55, 850. 00 



223, 175. 00 
20.80 



131,050.00 
85,255.00 



216, 305. 00 
12.26 



14,000.00 
8,200.00 



22,200.00 
.64 
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White. 


Colored. 


Total. 


Tnition— Continued. 
Manual training— 

Carpentry, 14; metal workine, 2: cookery, 12: sewing, 15. 
Carpentry, 6; metal working, 2; cookery, 5; sewing, 7. . . 

Total 


$28, 675. 00 


$13, 100. 00 


$28, 675. 00 
13, 100. 00 


28, 075. 00 
•1. 18 


13, 100. 00 
»1.27 


41,775. 00 
1.20 


C(».st jtcf pupil, estimated on average enrollment 

County hcIkkiIh — 

01 tcacliiTs 


38,545.00 




38, 545. 00 
26, 982. 50 




,26, 982.50 


Total 




38, 545. 00 
18. 86 


26, 982. 60 
16.14 


65, 627. 50 
17.64 


Cost per jmpil, cstiuiatod ou average enrollment 

■ 



' First six divisions. 



'Seventh and eighth divisions. 



Suniinarv 



Total cost of instruction, including supervision $714 

Whole number of pupils enrolled ' 

Average number of pupils enrolled 

Average daily attendance 

Average cost of instruction, including supeVvVsion; estimated on-" 

1. \\ hole enrollment 

2. Av(>ra<io enrollment 

3. Average daily attendance 



367. 23 
42, 464 
34,643 
32, 153 

$16.82 
20.62 
22.21 



Total amount expended. 



Janitor 8. 



^ , , (Contingent expenses. 

lotal amount expended 

Average amount „er l."l.iUestima".»d;n"a;;V;ge 
1 otal amount expended 

Average amoont per PupiMeiti^a;;^ .n" aVeVage •enroU^ueutj 



Total amount expended 

Total amount expended. ... 

Total amount expended.... _ 

Total amount expended.. 



Industrial instruction. 
Fuel. 
Bent. 



A«.o.ut«pe„de,l.,ra„atnt.al 

Average cost per pupil (in 1 r 

expenses except repairs iuui^^eLli^^^^^ and normal" sihoolL)" "for"'. 
1 On whole enrollment i^^Provements : 

On average enrollment! - 

-On average daUy attendance 



all 



$54,525. 91 



$27,949.05 
.80 



$84,857. 35 
1.00 



$7,952.57 
$34^623.83 
$14^736.50 
$7,997.74 
$897,009.68 



21. 12 
25.89 
27.89 
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SUFI2BYI0ION. 



The cost of supervision was : 

One superintendent (white) $3, 300. 00 

Olio siiperintondent (colored) 2,250.00 

Eight flupervisiii^- ])rincipals (white), each $2,000 16, 000. 00 

Three supervising principals (colored), each $2,000 6, 000. 00 

Oik; director of primary work (white) 1, 500. 00 

Oiu! assistant director of primary work (white) 800. 00 

One assistant to supervisors • 600.00 

Oneclerk (white) 1,200.00 

One clerk (colored) 800. 00 

One messenger (white) 300. 00 

One messesger (colored) 200. 00 



Total cost of supervision 32, 950. 00 

Average cost of supervision per pupil (estimated on average enrollment, 

34,643) .95 

KortMl gehool (firti fix divUioM), 

Number of teachers trained 60 

Average attendance 51 

Number of teachers employed « 7 

Average salary 57 

Kormal school (seventh and eighth divUiona), > 

Number of teachers trained 80 

Average attendance 29 

Number of teachers employed 5 

Average salary $880 

Righ achooU (first six divisions). 

Number of pupils enrolled (girls, 1,286; boys, 939) 2, 225 

Average enrollment 1, 846 

Average attendance 1, 721 

Per cent, of attendance - 93. 2 

Average number of cases of tardiness per month • 409 

Number of teachers employed 91 

Average salary paid $915. 60 

Cost of tuition per pupil (estimated on average enrollment; $44. 43 

Migh aehool (seventh and eighth divieUma), 

Number of pupils enrolled (girls, 477; boys, 198) 675 

Average enrollment 694 

Average attendance - 5^ 

Per cent, of attendance - 96. 7 

Average number of cases of tardiness per month - 50 

Number of pupils dismissed 1 

Number of teachers emplayed - 24 

Average salary paid $847. 38 

Cost of tuition per pi^il (estimated on average enrollment) , $34. 2^ 
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Grammar and primary schools. 



Number of pupils enrolled 25, 004 

Averaixo enrollment 

Average atteudance 

Ter cent, of attendance 

Average number of cases of tardiness per month 

Number of pupils dismissed 

■Nnralter of eases of eorporal punishment ' 

INumlter of teachers employed 

Average salary paid 

Average number of pupils to a teacher (estimated on average enrollment) . 

Cost of tuition per pupil (estimated on everage enrollment) 



White. 


Colored, i 


Total. 




25, 004 


14, 470 


39, 474 


20, 741 


11, 343 


32,084 


19, 110 


10,607 


29,807 


02 3 


94.6 


93.1 


1,952.6 


562.9 


2, 515.5 


3 


3 


(5 


15 


93 


108 


528 


286 


814 


$638. lU 


$587. 71 


$62U 40 


39.3 


89.6 


39.4 


$16.24 


$14.82 


$15.74 



Special teachers. 



Drawing , 

Music 

Teachers of physical culture 

Average salary paid: 

Drawing 

Music 

Teachers of physical culture 

Avera-o cost per pupil for special tuition (estimated on average enroll- 



meut). 



White. 


Colored. 


Total. 


7 


5 


12 


6 


3 


9 


5 


3 


8 


$892.85 


$680.00 


$804.18 


745.83 


900.00 


792.22 


655.00 


700.00 


671. 8X 


.67 


.79 


.64 



Table l\. - Whole enroUment of coJorcd pupih in the matnct of Columbia, hy grades, 

for the school year ending June SO, 1896. 



Normal school . 
High school ... 



Eighth grade 



"Wliole enrollment. 



Boys. 



Seventh grade , 
Sixth grade... 

Fifth grade . . . 
Fourth grade . 
Third grade .. 
Second grade. . 
First grade . . . 

Total.., 



SUMMAKY. 



Kormal and high schools 

Grammar schools 

Primary schools 



Total, 



7 
198 
271 

375 
486 
575 
844 
1, 037 
1,198 
1. 



Girls. 



Total. 



6, 617 



205 
1, 707 
4,706 

6,617 



23 
477 
846 
483 

652 
751 
1,042 
1,290 
1,520 
1,974 



8,568 



500 
2, 2S2 
5,826 

8,558 



30 
675 
617 
858 

1,138 
1,326 
1,886 
2, 327 
2, 718 
8,600 



Per cent. 



15,175 



705 
' 3,939 
10,681 

15. 175 



0.20 
4.45 
4.07 

6. 65 
7. 50 
8.74 
12.43 
15.33 
17.91 
28.72 



100.00 



4.65 
25.06 
89.39 

moo 
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Tablu V. — Growth of the aohoola since the year 1880. 



School year raiding June 80— 



1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 



Average number of pupils enrolled. 



First six divisions. 



Ifumber. 



15, 027 
15,494 
16,063 
16,524 
16,642 
17,468 
18, 720 
19, 285 
19, 762 

20, 477 

21, 077 
21,599 
22,264 
22, 395 
23, 483 
23, 798 
24,347 



Per cent 
of 

inorfMise. 



Seventh and eighth 
divisioiis. 



3. 10 
3.60 
2.80 

.71 
4.90 
7. 10 
3.00 
2.40 
3.60 
2.00 
2.60 
3.00 

.59 
4. 85 
1.32 
2. 26 



Number. 

6, 573 
6,567 
G, 763 
7,070 
7,225 
7,689 
8, 191 
8,448 

8, 791 

9, 088 
9, 289 
9,702 
9,942 

10, 097 
10, 141 
10, 046 
10, 296 



Per cent 
of 

increase. 



2.98 
4.53 
2.19 
6.42 
6.52 
3. 13 
4. 06 
3. 37 
2.21 
4.25 
2.47 
1.56 
.43 
'.94 
2. 48 



Total. 



Isiunber. 



21,600 
22, 061 
22,826 
23, 594 
23,867 
26, 157 
26, 911 

27, 733 

28, 553 

29, 565 
30, 366 
31,801 
32,206 
32, 492 
33, 624 
33,844 ' 
34,643 I 



Per cent 
of 

increase. 



2. 13 

3.46. 

8.36 

1.11 

5.40 

6. 97 

3. 05 

2. 95 

3.54 

2.70 

3.07 

2.80 

.89 
3.48 

.65 
2. 36 



1 Decrease. 



Table VI. — Average enrollment of pupih in the white and colored achoola and the number 
of teachera employed for each year aince the year 1880, 



School year ending 
Juno 30— 



1880 
1881 

1882 
1.S83 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1880 
1800 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 



Average enrollment. 



Teachers. 



First six divisions. 


Seventh and 
eighth divisions. 


Total. 


Whole 
number 

em- 
ployed. 


Increase. 


Kumber. 


Per cent 
of 

increase. 


Number. 


Per cent 

of 
increase. 


Number. 


Per cent 

of 
increase. 


15.027 
15,494 
16,063 




6,673 
6,667 
6,768 




21, 600 
22,061 
22,826 




484 




8.10 
8.60 




2.18 


461 


27 


2.88 


8.46 


485 


24 


16,524 


2.80 


7, 070 


4.53 


23, 594 


3.36 


505 


20 


16, 042 


.71 


7, 225 


2. 19 


28, 867 


1.11 


525 


20 


17, 468 


4. 90 


7,689 


6. 42 


25, 157 


5. 40 


555 


30 


18, 720 


7. 10 


8, 191 


6. 52 


26, 911 


6. 97 


595 


40 


19, 285 


3. 00 


8,448 


8.13 


27, 733 


3. 05 


620 


25 


19,762 


2.40 


8,791 


4.06 


28,563 


2.96 


654 


84 


20,477 


8.60 


9,088 


8.87 


29,666 


3.54 


693 


39 


21,077 


2. 90 


9, 289 


2. 21 


30, 366 


2.70 


745 


52 


21, 599 


2. 60 


9, 702 


4.25 


31, 301 


3.07 


795 


50 


22, 264 


3.00 


9, 942 


2. 47 


32, 206 


2. 80 


845 


50 


22, 395 


.59 


10, 097 


1.56 


32, 492 


.89 


895 


50 


23,483 


4.85 


10, 141 


.43 


33,624 


3.48 


942 


47 


23,708 


1.32 


10,046 


1.04 


83,844 


.65 


991 


48 


24,847 


2.26 


10,296 


2.48 


84,643 


2. 36 


1,081 


40 



iDeorease. 
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Table VII. — Am-age enrollment of pupils, the numher of teachers employed, the cost of 
Udtion, and rates of increase for each year since 1880. 



School year ending June 30— 



1880.. 
1881., 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 



Average enroll- 
luent. 



Total. 



21,60U 

22, 061 
22, 286 
23, 594 
23, 867 
25, 157 
26,911 
27,733 
28, 553 

29, 565 

30, 366 
31,301 
32,206 
32,492 
33,624 
33, 844 
34, 643 



Per cent 
of 

increase. 



2. 13 
3. 46 
3. 36 
1.11 
5.40 
6.97 
8.05 
2.95 
3. 54 
2. 70 
3. 07 
2. 89 

.89 
3.48 

.65 
2.36 



Teachers. 



Number 

em- 
ployed. 



434 
461 

485 
505 
525 
555 
595 
620 
654 
693 
745 
795 
845 
895 
942 
991 
1,081 



In- 
crease. 



teachm employed, and the cost of tuition far 



27 
34 
20 
20 
30 
40 
25 
84 
39 
52 
50 
50 
50 
47 
49 
40 



Cost (excluding rent and per- 
manent improvements). 



Per pujtil 
(baaed on 
average 
on roll - 
ment). 



$16.95 
17.28 
17.44 

17. 78 

18. 22 
18. 66 
17.76 
19.11 
19.11 
20. 11 
21.58 
21.44 
22.49 
23. 93 
24. 56 
24.78 
25.23 



Aggregate 
amount. 



I 



1366,199.61 
881,814.19 
898,254.54 

419, 594. CO 
435, 032. 79 
469, 550. 51 
472, 993, 67 
509, 194. 01 
645,717.71 
594,774.73 
655,810.08 
671, 124. 08 
724, 521. 93 
776, 616. 53 
825, 992. 84 
838,757.60 
882,278.18 



Per vent 
of 

increase. 



4.12 
4.44 

5.35 
3.67 
7. 93 
1. 79 
6.52 
7.17 
8.98 
10.17 
2.41 
7. 95 
7. 19 
6.36 
1.54 
6.18 



and colored aohooU, the number of 
each year einee the year 1880, 



Whole enrollment. 



^^('llOOl 

year end- 
ing June 
30- 



i'irat six divi- 
sions. 





j 

Num. 


Per cent 




her. 






increase. 








1880 


18. 378 




1881 


19,153 


4.2 
'.63 
4.2 
6.9 


1882 


19, 031 


1883 


19, 836 


1884 


21.221 


188,-1... 


21.207 




.21 
4.3 
3.9 
3.1 
3.2 
3.5 
3.4 
4.3 

.14 


1886 


22, 198 


1887 


23. 973 


1888 


23, 810 


1889 


24,594 


1800 


25,468 


1891 


26, 354 


1892 


27, 398 


1893 


27, 435 


1894 


28,445 
29,078 


18P5 


3. 68 
2. 22 


18!H5 


29,588 




1.75 



. Seventh and 
eighth divisions. 



Num- 
ber. 



Per cent 
increase. 



Total. 



Num- 
ber. 



Per cent 
of 

increase. 



Teachers. 




Cost (excluding rent 
and permanent im* 
provement). 



1 




Per pupil (based 
on whole en- 
rollment). 


o 


.a 


l1 

o 


crease. 


ggregal 
amount. 


r cent of 
crease. 




^ 


< 




434 




$13. 85 


$366, 199. 51 




461 


27 


13. 96 


381, 314. 19 


4.12 


485 


24 


14. 57 


398, 254. 54 


4. 44 


505 


20 


14.69 


419, 594. 60 


5.35 


525 


20 


14.31 


435, 032. 79 


3.67 


555 


30 


15.21 


469, 550. 51 


7.93 


595 


40 


14.78 


477,993.67 


1.79 


620 


25 


15. 23 


509,194.01 


6. 52 


054 


34 


15. 65 


545, 717. 71 


7.17 


693 


39 


16.62 


594, 774. 73 


8.98 


745 


52 


17. 75 


655, 310. 08 


10. 17 


795 


50 


17.48 


671, 124. 08 


2.41 


845 


50 


18.26 


724,521.98 


7.96 


895 


50 


19. 53 


776,016.58 


7.19 


942 


' 47 


20.30 


825, 992. 84 


6. 36 


991 


49 


20. 18 


838, 757. 60 


1. 54 


1,031 


40 


20.59 


882, 273. 18 


5. 18 
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Table lX,^Jmomt wpmded for rmt and sites and buildings each yearn from ike year 

1880 to the year 1896, inclusive. 



School year ending J une 30- 



18H0 
1881 

1882 

J 883 

im 

1U85 
1886 

1887 
1888. 
1889 
1890. 
181)1, 
1892, 
1893 
1894. 
1895. 
1890. 



Bent. 



$28, 
26, 
'26, 
14, 
8, 
7, 
6, 
7, 
10, 
14, 
10, 
9, 
9, 
8, 

9, 

9, 

14, 



908.35 
606.11 

472. 57 
805. 33 
742. 50 
060. 00 
919. 66 
354. 00 
215.44 
832. 00 
000.00 
892. 00 
602. 00 
951. 25 

826.50 

648. 00 

736. 50 



Sites and 
buildings. 



$74, 998. 24 
103,416.91 
253, 609.73 
103, 141.47 
103, 5G3. 94 
118, 400.00 
Gl, 130. 04 
73, 085. 34 
239, 115. 77 
382,312.44 
240, 467. 39 
229, 078. 00 
220, 344. 47 
42, 270.86 
66, 939. 60 
66, 408. 91 
185, 601. 12 



FRBB TEXT-BOOKS AND SUPPLIES. 

The experience of the year confirms the wisdom of furnishing books 
and supplies for the children of the schools. 

Your attention is called to the per cajnta cost of the books and sup- 
plies, and also to the variety of books furnished the children and the 
aL>un(lance of materials provided for their use. These may be seen in 
the detailed tabular view found below. The large amount of materials 
that perish by once using is especially noticeable, and shows the neces- 
sity for increased appropriation. It is to be remembered that the 
pupils do not use slates, this dirty and dangerous praetiee having been 
discontinued several years ago. The child cau not work without mate- 
rials, tools to work with. 

The saving to the -commanity at large by the car© the teachers exer- 
cise in the use of these materials, together with the decreased eost by 
reason of wholesale prices^ is vwy large. The supervisors, teachers, 
and pupils deserve renewed commendation for the CMre aad consequent 
economy in the use of everything furnished. There are some excep- 
tions, but as a rule the books and supplies are judiciously and even 
carefully handled. The amount of labor and care added to the duty 
of the supervisor by reason of having to handle so many things and 
so great a quantity of materials to be dealt out in detailed lots greatly 
increases the difficulties and perplexities of his office, consuming a large 
percentage of his time. 

1 believe it would be very great economy for the Government to to- 
idsh a horse and delivery wagon and driver, to be under the direction 
of the superintendent and his colleagues, the supervisors. I especially 
call attention to this matter. 

The all-important question of health is closely related to or naturally 
springs from the subject of the use of books. Much care has been 
given to the subject by the managwnent of the schools. Not satisfied 
H. Doc. 7 40 
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with fumigating books that have been carried home by the pupils whose 
families were suffering from contagion, many have been destroyed and 
in some instances books used by such pupils at the time of the existence 
of contagion, tliougli not taken home, have also been destroyed. 

It is trne, nevertheless, that different children mast use the same 
books and appliances by any sclieniQ of rational education except by 
the ex])en(litnre of a large anionnt of money for the purchase of a set for 
each pnpil. Even the nnabridged dictionary, only one of which may be 
furnished to the schoolroom even under the most liberal use of money 
thus far experienced, innst be used by every (diild in tlie room, and that 
for succeding terms and years. What is true of the dictionary is true 
of the gazetteer, the snplementary history, the supplementary geog- 
raphy, the book of statistics, and so on to the end of the chai)ter. 
Without those books the school would be a i>oor affair, indeed j they, 
with maps and charts, are today the pride of the school. 

No less than 40,000 books other than text-books are found in the 
schools of Washington, provided for and adapted to the children by 
grades. These are used by direction of the teacher in broadening the 
work, leading out from and up to the subject under discussion, causing 
the child to work rationally and profitably, even making the graded 
school in very many instances a place where library or seminary work 
is done. But all this may be a menace to the pupil's health. The way 
to avoid it and at the same time preserve and insure a system of broad, 
rational teaching and learning is to increase the amount of money to 
be used and buy for each child Jin outfit of books and charts, a yet 
inade(]uate supi)ly of which has been procured for the schools by twenty 
or twenty five years of effort ol' supervisors, tea(;hers, and ])npils. 

I believe that the oidy consistent system or rule of furnishing books 
is to give the child the book ^Yllen he enters school, to hold him respon- 
sible for it until it is worn out, but to let no other person use it. This 
pl.m would be in the interest of cleanliness and. good health, and is 
therefore to be commended aside from considerations of contagion. 

Free t&cUhooka and auppliea. 



BOOKS. 

iEsop's Fablea 

Algebras 

Arithmetics : 

Advanced 

Elements 

Intellectual 

Aritbnietio icadors: 
For second grade.., 
For third grade . . . 

Civil Government 

Child's Health Primer 

Co])Y books 

Dictionaries 

Drawinfi book^i 

lisseutial.s of Health . 
Evangeline 



Quantity. 


Cost. 




Quantity. 


Cost. 






BOOKS— continiied. 






3,288 


$756.24 


Geographies: 






276 


245.87 


Elementary 


528 


$224.40 






Grammar school 


468 


456. 30 


960 


524. 56 


Geolofjy 


276 


137. 77 


888 


207. 20 


Goveruimait and Adminis- 






324 


62. 10 


tration, Willoughby 


308 


169.40 






Hans Andersen's Stories 


240 


71.00 


324 


52.65 


Histories ; 






465 


94.94 


, Barnes 


144 


112. 80 


552 


424. 50 




60 


49. 00 


45C 


10G.C2 


Fiske 


1,812 


1,380.14 


11, 832 


77G. 88 


Important Tcriod-s iu 


2,532 


2,510.90 


United States History . 


13 


284.00 


348 


39.73 


Johnston 


156 


130.00 


300 


208.75 


Mwitgwnery 


1,560 


1,248.00 


312 


81.72 




66 


87.10 
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Free text-hooka and supplies — Continued. 



BOOKS — contimiecl. 
Hygiene for Youn^ People.. 
Legend of SIeei)y Hollow ... 

Miles Standish , 

Music readers: 

First 

Second 

Third 

Old (ireek Stories 

Our Continent 

Eeaders : 

Priiuer and First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Intermediate 

Fifth 

Snow Bound 

Washington Day by Day 

Word Analysis 

Word and Sentence Book 



Total cost 

Bupmss. 
Chalk, crayon groAs . 

Clay barrels. 

Colors boxes. 

Compasses dozen. 

Drawing tablets : 

Largo 

Small 

Dumb-bells and hooks. pairs. 

Glue pints. 

Ink, black quarts. 

Models : 

Boxes 

Two-inch 

Mucilage quarts. 

Mucilage . . .sticks. 



Quantity. 



204 
660 
300 

4, 872 
4,488 

1,704 
1, QUO 
156 

1,380 
1,980 
1,464 
540 
372 
492 
384 
250 
204 
2, 184 



8,1M)0 

129 
8, 500 
50 

8, 208 

3, an 

200 
800 
2,572 

3, 212 
5, 156 
480 
144 



Cost. 



$78. 88 
13. 20 
30. 60 

1,278.90 
1,333.79 

598. 03 
665. GO 
93.60 

229. 21 
576.00 
573.47 
256. 28 

172. 98 
:527. 50 

39. 04 
437. 50 

45.90 
486.80 



17,478.75 



19.50 

258. 00 
1, 190. 00 
72. 00 

784. 22 
62.91 
60.00 
82.50 

885.80 

385. 44 
154.68 
225. 60 
15.00 



SUPPLIES— continued . 
Paper : 

Colored packages . 

Composition,No.l.do. . . 

Composition, No.2. do. . . 

Composition, No.3. do. . . 

Drawing reams. 

Examination do. . . 

^Modeling do 

Practice packages. 

Pencils : 

Lead dozen. 

Sla4ie boxes. 

Penholders gross. 

Pens do. . . 

Pointers dozen . . 

Rubbers : 

Blackboard do., 

Diamond pounds . , 

Hulers: 

Brass-edge dozen . . 

Plain-edge do — 

Squares do 

Wandracks pairs.. 

Total cost 



Quantity, 



ADDITIONAL EXPENSES. 



Salary of custodian 

Blank books and printing. 

Hauling 

Freight 

Labor and sundries 



Total , 

Unexpended balance at the 
close of the year 

Grand total 



16, 018 
21, 778 
21, 148 
757 

1,707.5 
37. 05 
27, 065 

1,200 
1,000 
135 
3,000 
20 

325 
150 

254 

250 
15 
3 



Cost. 



$642. 00 
1,249. 40 
1, 698. 68 
1, 649. 54 
408.78 
1, 946. 55 
3:!8. 85 
1, 894. 55 

1, 149. 00 
66.00 
82.85 
750. 00 
31.20 

120.25 
109.50 

114.30 

75. 00 
9. 60 
2.70 



16, 038. 90 



900.00 

61.55 
350. 05 

3. 95 
24. 15 

1, 339. 70 



142. 65 



35, 000. 00 



Tlie number of pupils enrolled in the eight grades that were supplied 
with free books was 39,474, making the cost per pupil for all supplies 
$0,883, and the cost for books alone per pupil, $0,442. 

The cost for books and supplies was distributed as follows: 



Grade. 



First , 

Secoutl 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh 

Eighth 

Total. 



U umber 
of pupils. 


Total cost. 


Average 
cost per 
pupil. 


8, 472 


$4, 254. 93 


$0,502 


6, 099 


4, 740. 98 


.779 


5,687 


3, 857.10 


.678 


5, 055 


3, 619. 89 


.716 


4,404 


8,008.22 


.181 


3,000 


7,804.70 


2.001 


3, 199 


4, 342. 00 


1.357 


2,658 


3,229.53 


1.211 


38,474 


84.857.85 


.888 
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The cost for supplies and miisoellaiieoas expenses was as follows: 



(Irado. 



Number of 
pupila. 



Total cost. 



Average 
cotitper 
pnpil. 



First, 

Second 

Third 

foarth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

K*!V»'ritli .... 
Eighth 

Total 



8. -472 


$3, 269. 48 


$0. 386 


6, U'JO 


3, 453. 64 


.564 


5,«87 


2. 435. 14 


.428 


5,055 


1,946.77 


.385 


4,404 


2,098.34 


.476 


:i, 900 


1. 842. 87 


.472 


3,199 


1, 19G. 98 


.374 


2, G58 


1. 135. 38 


427 


39,474 


17,378.60 


7440 



The cost for books was distributed as follows : 



Grade. 


Kumber 
of pupils. 


Total cost. 


Averafie 
cost per 
pupil. 


Firsit, 




$985. 45 


$0,116 

.211 

. 250 




8,472 
6,099 






1, 287. 34 




5,687 
5, 055 
4,404 
3,900 


1,421.96 


. 330 


Fifth 


1, 673. 12 


.207 




909.88 


1.528 




5,961.83 
3.145.02 

2, 094. 15 


.983 


Eighth 


3,199 
2,668 


.787 


iotal 


39,474 


17,478.76 


.448 







gradeSf for each year. 



Tear. 


Number of 

pupils. 


Total cost. 


Avtrage 
cost ^>er 
pupil. 


18ft2 


nsST GRADE. 


8,005 




90.718 


1893 


$5, 748. 43 




8,076 


2,168.90 


.268 




8,446 

8,148 
8,472 


3, 175. 17 

3, 464. 01 


.375 

.425 


1892 


SECOND OUAUE. 


4,254.93 


.502 




5,814 
5, 904 
6,014 
5,921 
6,099 


3, 385. 01 
1,883. 16 
2, 738. 26 
3,060.98 
4,740.08 


.582 
.318 
.455 


1893 


TUIKD GBADX. 


.517 
.779 


1893 





5,390 


6,480.37 


1.202 


1894 




5,223 


2, 555. 83 


.489 


lH!i:. 





5, 153 
5,608 
5,687 


2, 651. 40 
1 5, 903. 89 
1 3, 857. 10 


.514 
1.053 
1 .678 
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2'able showing the cost of all books and supplies, including miscellaneous expenses, by 

grades, for each year — Continued. 



Year. 



FOUBTH OBADB. 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

FIFTH GBADE. 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

nXTH OBADK. 
1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

UmBNTH OBADE. 

1894 

1895 

1QP6 

EIQBTH GRADE. 

1894 

1896 

1896 



Number of 
ptipUs. 



Total cost. 



4,877 
5, Oil 
4, 77G 
4, 725 
5, 055 

4, 357 
4,602 
4,538 
4,404 

3, 548 

3, 598 ! 
3, 945 ' 
3,900 

2, 986 
3,145 
8,199 

2,670 
2,685 
2,658 



$9, 165. 19 
2, 549. 24 
2, 4C0. 98 
3, 179. 00 
3, 619. 89 

9, 835. 50 
3,087.87 
3,966.63 
3,008.22 

15, 407. 45 
2, 922. 79 
2, 806. 37 
7, 804. 70 

15, 738. 94 
3, 735. 79 
4,842.00 

14,594.87 
3,407.85 
8,299.68 



Average 

cost per 
pupil. 



$1. 879 
.508 
.515 
.673 
.716 

2.257 
.660 
.874 
.681 

4. 342 
.815 
.711 

2.001 

5. 271 
1.208 
1.357 

• 

5.678 
1.274 
1.211 



Table showing the cost of books, by grade, for each year. 




Total cost. 



! Average 
coHtper 
pupIL 



8, 005 


$3, 954. 95 


$0. 494 


8, 076 


134.84 


.017 


8,446 


601.86 


.069 


8,148 


744.94 


.091 


8,472 


986.46 


.116 


6,814 


1, 793. 70 


.308 


5, 904 


48. 65 


.008 


6, 014 


498. 28 


.082 


5,921 


1, 221. 36 


.206 


6,099 


1, 287. 34 


.211 


5,390 


4, 209. 92 


.781 


5,223 


907.24 


.049 


6,168 


607.56 


.096 


5,608 


3,767.94 


.672 


6,687 


1,42L96 


.860 
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Table showing the coat of books, by grade, for each 2/ear— Continued. 



Year. 



FOUKIH QUADE. 



1892. 
1893 . 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 

1893 . 

1894 . 

1895 , 
1890 



FIFTH GRADE. 



SIXTH GRADE. 



1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 

1894. 

1896. 

1894. 

1895 

1896 



SBVBNTH GBADE. 



EIGHTH GRADE. 



Number of 
pupils. 


Total coat. 


Average 
cost per 


A 077 






5,011 


249.87 


.040 


4,776 


489.27 


.102 


4,725 


1, 301. 34 


.276 


5,055 


1,673. 12 


.330 


4, fi57 


G, 684. 67 


1.533 


4, 002 


346. 50 


.075 


4,538 


2, 255. 35 


.497 


4, 404 


9U9.88 


.207 


3,548 


12,790. 60 


8.606 


3,598 


768.74 


.216 


3,945 


1, 334.56 


.388 


3,900 


5,961.83 


1.528 


2,986 


14,108.90 


4.725 


3, 145 


2, 300. 78 


.744 


3, 199 


3, 145. 02 


.983 


2, 570 


13, 143. 70 


f). 114 


2, 685 


1,663. 81 


.608 


.| 2,658 


2, 094. 15 


.787 



Table showing cost of supplies and of miscellaneous expenses, by grades, fur each year. 



Tear. 



FIRST GRADE. 



1892 . 

1893 

1894 

1896 

1806 



SECOND GRADE. 



1892 . 

1803. 

1894 

1805 

1806 



1892. 
1808 

1894 
1893 
1896 



THIRD GRADE. 



Number of 
pupils. 



8,005 
8,076 

8, 446 
8,148 
8,472 

5,814 
5,904 
6,014 
6,021 
6,000 

5, 390 
5, 223 
5,153 
5, 608 
5,687 



Total cost. 



$1, 793. 00 
2,029.06 

2,674.81 
2, 719. 07 
3, 269. 48 

1,591.31 
1, 834. 51 
2,239.98 

1, SSjUi. 62 
8,458.64 

2,270.45 

2, 348. 59 
2, 143. 84 
2, 135.95 
2,435.14 



Average 
cost per 
pupil. 
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Table showing cost ofeuppliea and ofmiaoellaneom e^cpeneea, by grades, for eaoh 2^0ar— Cont^d. 



Tear. 



FOURTH OBADE. 

1892 

1898 

1884 

1896 

1896 

FIFTH OBiU>B. 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

SIXTH GBADB. 

1893 

1894 

1896 

1896 

8EVEMTH GBADB 

1894 

1895 

1896 

.BIOBTH GBADB. 
1894 

1895 

189C ; 



ber of 
pils. 


Total cogti 


Average 
cost per 
pupil. 


4,877 


ftl. 495. 03 


$0,306 


6,011 


2. 299. 37 


.459 


4,776 


1,971.71 


.418 


4,725 


1, 877. 66 


.898 


6, 055 


1,946.77 


.885 


4, 657 


3. 150. 83 


.724 


4, 602 


2, 691. 37 


.585 


4,538 


1,711. 28 


.377 


4, 404 


2, 098. 34 


.476 


3, 548 


2, 610. 85 


.726 


3,598 


2, 154. 05 


.599 


3,945 


1,471.81 


.878 


3,900 


1,842.87 


.472 


2,986 


1,680.04 


.546 


3, 145 


1, 435. 01 


.464 


3,199 


1, 196. 98 


.374 


2,570 


1,451.17 


.564 


2,685 


1. 834. 04 


.670 


2,658 


1, 135. 38 


.427 



THE FIRST SIX DIVISIONS. 

The namber of papils enrolled daring the year was 29,688 — 27,289 
white and 2,299 colored. This is an increase of 510, or 1.76 per cent, 
over the number registered last year. 

The average enrollment was 24,347, being 549, or 2.26 per cent, in 

excess of that of the previous year. 

The number of pupils in daily attendance was 22,387, being 520, or 
2.38 per cent, greater than that of the preceding year. 

Enrollment ofpupiU in the several Mnda and grades of schools for the school year ending 

June SO, 1896, 

Normal scliool - 60 

High Bohools .- 2, 225 

Total 2,285 

Grammar schools : 

Eighth grade 2, 119 

Seventh grade - 2, 468 

Sixth grade , '. 2, 900 

Fifth grade 8,235 

Total.. 10,712 
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Primary schools : , 3 444 

Fourth grade ' 3*766 

Third grade ^ 

Secoml grade 5' 611 

First grade ' 

16,591 



Total 

Grand total . 



29,588 



Table X,— Enrollment of pupils in the several kinds of schools for school year enmg 
June 30, 1896, compared with that of the previous year. 



Grade. 



Whole eurollment. 



1895-96. 



ITormal school 

High schools 

Total 

Grammar schools : 
Eighth grade . . 
Seventh gnide. 
Sixth j^rade — 
Fifth grade... 

Total 



GO 
2,225 



1894-95. 



51 
2,147 



Inorease. DecroMA* 



9 
78 



2,285 



2, 198 



2,119 
2 458 
2, 900 
8,235 



2,214 
2, 375 
2, 974 
3, 311 



87 



83 



10,712 10,874 



Primary schools : 
Fourth grade. 
Third grade... 
Second grade. 
First grade... 

Total 



83 



74 

76 



Grand total. 



3,444 
3,766 
3,770 
5,611 



16, 591 



3, 209 
3,625 
3, 848 
5, 324 



29,588 



16,006 



29,078 



235 
141 



245 



78 



287 



663 



838 



78 



828 



Table HI.— Showing the whole enrollment of white pupils within the city, by grades, for 

the school year ending Jwne SO, 1896. 



Normal school.. 
High schools... 
Eighth grade . . 
Seventh grade 



Sixth grade. 



Fitth jirade . . . 
Fourth grade . 
Thhrd grade.. 
Second grade 
Sint grade .. 

ToUl.. 



Grade. 



SUIOUBT. 



Kormal and high schools. 

Gkuninar aohodls 

Priasa^ aohools 

Total 



Whole enrollment. 



Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. 


Per cent. 


3 


57 


60 


0. 24 


939 


1,286 ' 


2,225 


9. 08 


846 


1,026 


1, 872 


7.64 


914 


1,192 


2, 136 


8.72 


1, 136 


1,379 


2,515 


10.27 


1,390 


1,400 


2,790 


11.39 


1,430 


1,411 


2, 841 


11.60 


1,465 


1,502 


2,967 


12.11 


1,564 


1,362 


2, 926 


11.94 


2,159 


2,007 


4, 166 


17. 01 


11,876 


12,622 


24, 498 


100. 00 


942 


1,343 


i 

2, 285 


9. 32 


4,316 


4,997 


j 9,313 


! 38. 02 


6,618 


1 6,282 


1 12,900 


52. 66 

i 


11,876 


i 12,622 


1 24,498 


100. 00 
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Table XlI,-~Showing the whole enrollment of white pupiU in the firnt 8vo iH/oMont (o% 
and county) f by grades, for the year mding June 30f 1896. 



Grade. 


Whole enrollment. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. 


Per cent. 






3 


67 


60 


0.22 






vow 




9 99R 


e. ID 






927 


1,114 


2,041 


7.48 






1,032 


1,309 


2,341 


8.68 






1,243 


1,519 


2, 762 


10.12 






1,538 


1,540 


3, 078 


11.28 






1,599 


1, 570 


3, 169 


11.61 






1,6G0 


1, 700 


3, 360 


12. 31 






1,802 


1,579 


3,381 


12.39 






2,522 


2,850 


4,872 


17.86 






13,265 


14,024 


27, 289 


100.00 


SUMMABT. 
















942 


1,343 


2, 285 


8. 37 






4, 740 


5, 482 


10, 222 


37.46 






7, 583 


7, 199 


14, 782 


54. 17 






13,265 


14, 024 


27, 289 


100. 00 



Table XIII. — Shotving the whole enrollment of pupils {white and colored) in the first six 
divisions {city and county) for the school year ending June 30, 1896. 



Grade. 



Normal school 

High Rchools 

Eighth grade 

Seventh grade «... 

Sixth grade ; 

Fifth grade 

Fourth grade 

Third grade 

Second grade 

First giade 

Total 

SITMMABT. 

Konnaland high schools 

Granunar sohoola 

Primaxy schoolti • 

Total..... 



Whole enrollment. 



Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. 


Per cent. 


3 


67 


60 


0.20 


939 


1,286 


2, 225 


7. 52 


963 


1,156 


2, 119 


7. 17 


1,083 


1,375 


2, 458 


8. 28 


1, 292 


1,608 


2, 900 


9. 81 


1, 602 


1,633 


3,235 


10.94 


1,739 


1,706 


8,444 


U.64 


1,858 


1,908 


8.766 


12.73 


1,983 


1,787 


3, 770 


12.74 


2,898 


2,713 


5,611 


18.97 


14,360 


15,228 


29, 588 


100. 00 


942 


1,348 


2,285 


7.72 


4,940 


6,772 


10,712 


86.20 


8,478 


8,113 


16, 591 


56.08 


14,860 


15,228 


29,588 


100.00 



SCHOOLS, 

The number of schools below the high school was as follows; 

Grammar schools, city : 

Eighth grade '. 43 

Seventh grade 

S.'xth grade 54 

Fifth grade 59 
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265 



Primary schools, city : 

Fourth grade 57 

Third grade.. 61 

Second grade 68 

First grade 79 

County schools : 

White 61 

Colored 46 

107 

Totcal : 574 

Number Avhole-day schools (white, 381 ; colored, 39) 420 

Number half-day schools (white, 147; colored, 7) 154 

574 

The average nuiuber of pupils to a school (based ou the whole euroll- 

meiit) was as follows: 



High school (to a teacher, excluding 

principal) 24.7 

Eighth grado 43.5 

Seventh grade 44.2 

Sixth grade 40. 6 

Fifth grade 47,3 

Fourth grade 49.3 



Third grade 48.6 

Second grade 43.0 

First grade 52. 7 

County schools : 

White 45.7 

Colored 49. 9 



TEACHERS. 

Seven hundred and thirty-four teachers, 640 female and 94 
were employed as follows: 

Supervising principals 

Normal school 

High schools 



male, 



10 
7 

91 



Grammar schools, city: 

Eighth grade 

Seventh grade 

Sixth grade 

Fifth grade 



108 



Primary schools, city : 
Fourth grade . . . . . 

Third grade 

Second grade 

First grade 



County schools ; 

White 

Colored 



. 43 
. 46 

. 54 
. 59 

— 202 

. 55 
. 59 
. 66 
. 75 

— 256 



Teachers of music 

Teachers of drawing 

Teachers of mamiaU raining. 

Teachers of cooking 

Teachers of sewing 

Teachers of physical iultuie 
Aasistautto supervisors.. 



XoUl ^^^^^ ^^^^ 



. 61 

. 46 
107 

. 6 

. 7 
. 16 
. 12 
. 15 
6 

. 1 

— 62 
... 784 
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The cost of the schools for supervision and teaching was as follows: 

Supervision ; 

Superintendent $3, 300. 00 

Clerk 1,200.00 

Messenger 300. 00 

EijL^lit supervising principals, $2,000 each * 16, 000. 00 

One director, ])rimary work 1, 500. 00 

One assistant director, primary work 800. 00 



Total 23, 100. 00 

Cost per pupil estimated on average enrollinent (24,347) .94 



Normal school : 

Principal 1,500.00 

Two teachers 2, 000. 00 

Two teachers 1, 700. 00 

Two teachers 1, 300. 00 



Total * 6, 500. 00 

Cost per pupil estimated on average enrollment (60) 22. 47 



High schools :' 

Principal 2,500.00 

Ninety teachers 80, 820. 00 



Total 83, 320. 00 

Cost per pupil, estimated on average enrollment (1,875) 44.43 

Grammar schools, city (43 eighth, 46 seventh, 54 sixth, 59 fifth grade 

schools) 167,325.00 

Cost per pupil, estimated on average enrollment (7,981) ^.96 

Primary schools, city (57 fourth, 61 third, 68 second, 78 first grade schools) . 1 131, 050. 00 

Cost per pnpil, based on average enrollment (10,717) 12. 22 

County schools : 

White (61) 38,545.00 

Colored (46) 26,982.50 

Cost per pupil, estimated on average enrollment: 

• White (2,043) 18.86 

Colored (1,671) 16.14 

Special teachers (6 music teachers, 7 drawing teachers, 5 teachers of 

physical culture) 14,000.00 

Cost per puxiil, estimated on the average enrollment (24,347)^. .57 

Teachers of manual-training sohools (of carpentry, 14 ; of metal working, 

2; of cookery, 12; of sewing, 16). 28, 675. 00 

Cost per pnpil, estimated on the average enrollment (24,347) 1- 18 

Total cost per pupil, based on average enrollment (24,347) 20. 39 



•This includes the cost of teaching ten practice schools, $5,151.40. 

t To be increased by the cost of teaching ten practice schools, $5,141.40. 

' PUBLIC LIBRARY, 

BECEIVBO 

; ■ M ■ ' ' . ' 
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Table XIY —Buildings and rooms oeoupied (owned and reuted) in ihe first six divinonB 
at the close of the school year ending June SO, 1896 {excluding the Ugh schools). 



Divisions. 





First 


Second 
A. 


Second 
B, 


Third. 


Fourth. 


Fifth. 


Sixth 
A. 


Sixth 
B. 


Total. 




8 


7 

84 


8 
1 


>9 

n 


5 


8 


15 


«13 


73 
9 












8 


11 


9- 


10 


6 


11 


15 


13 


82 




677 


269 
820 


63 
4 


'68 
•4 


»47 

82 


60 
•15 


876 
«4 




526 
49 


Total 






77 i 89 


67 


72 


49 


76 


79 


68 


576 



1 One occupied by manual trainin<r and sewing schools. 

2 One occupied by cooking school. 

'One occupied by cooking and sewing schools and two by manual traiuiug school. 

* Occupied by cooking school and hy manual training school. 
8 One occupied by cooking and sewing (cutting) schools. 

* Two occupied by manual training and two by cooking schools. 

' One occupied by manual training, one by cooking, and one by sowing school. 
8 Occupied by sewing (cutting) school. 
'One occupied by manual training school. 

NIGHT SCHOOLS. 



The following table sbows the facts of enrollment, attendance, and 
coBt: 

Table showing facts relating to night schools. 



School. 


Cost of 
teachers. 


Whole 
number 

of j 
persons 1 
enrolled 

during 
the year. 


Average ' 
attend- 
ance per 
night. 


Percent- 
age of 
attend- 
ance. 


Number 
of 

sessions. 


Number 
of 

teachers. 


WHITE. 


$712.00 


610 
119 
157 
154 

185 


183 








Franklin school 


81.0 


56 


• 7 


Henrv school 


448.00 
448.00 

448. 00 


52 


92.3 


56 


4 


Wallacb school 


55 


76.8 


56 


4 


Jefferson school 




62 


83.7 


50 


4 


Curtis school 


304. 00 


49 


80.4 


56 


3 


Grant school 


171.00 


58 
45 


16 


74.1 


57 


1 


Total 


168.00 


18 

. 


76.3 


56 


1 


Schools of cookery: 

609 0 street NW 


2,759.00 


1,328 


435 


81.3 




24 


85.50 
85.50 


30 










Wallach school 


14 


71.8 


38 


1 


Jefferson school 


32 


18 


r.9. 0 


:{8 


1 


Total 


85.50 


37 


12 


57.3 


38 


1 


Total white 


256.50 


99 


44 


66.2 




3 


COLOBKD. 

Mott school . . 


3,015.50 


1, 427 


479 


80.1 




27 


342.00 
142.50 












Hillsdale school ... 


132 


50 


83.5 


56 


3 


Total colored 


42 


31 


92.3 


56 


1 


Grand total.... 


484.50 


174 


81 


86.7 




4 




3,500.00 


1,601 


560 


81.0 




31 
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SCHOOL ACCOMMODATIONS. 

The most urgent question to bring to your consideration is that of 
school accommodation. It is the same question every year which per- 
haps you are tired of liaving mentioned. First, is the half-day school. 
At this writing there are 147 under my supervision and 254 in the 
whole city. lu several annual reports I have tried to show the true 
value of the half-day school. I need say here only that the school day 
can not be restricted to a half day without harm to the child except 
by lengthening his term of pupilage. Practically the latter can not 
be done, for the interests of the child, the ambitions of parents, the 
demands of society and of business life will not allow it. The result, 
then, is that the child is almost sure to be crowded, pushed unduly and 
beyond what lie ought to be, to accomplish the grade. The child should 
go to school leisurely, happily. He should like to go to school, and 
would like to go to school if he were taught rationally and given time 
for investigation and for cogitation, for thought, experiment, and for 
waiting for results. In the absence of this time the teacher does the 
cogitating, does the experimenting, and dictates the results to the 
child. This is not rational education. The child may indeed " learn 
to labor," but he loses the beneficent results that come of waiting for 
normal mental change, natural comprehension, and judgment secured 
by self activity. 

Let us have the children, the very youngest that go to school four 
hours a day — two liours in the forenoon and two in the afternoon — and 
then, with the cheering influences of home and the rest and exercise 
incident to securit.g them between the two sessions when at home for 
lunch, the children will be able to do the grade work not only witliout 
detrim^t to health, but, if done in well- ventilated schoolrooms, school- 
rooms tree firom the danger of iniaotion, with absolute health-giyiag, 
body-improving results. There ean be no id^l schools, no model 
schools, with half-day restrie^ns. It is an impossibility. The pint 
cup can not be made to hold a quart. 

The half-day schools and congested places are found especially in the 
following-named localities: 

GBANT SCHOOL, O STWBBET BETWEEN TWENTY-FIW3T AND TWENTY-SECOND 

STJHBSTS NO&THWEST. 

Here we have both hall roomg,on6^which was intended for a t^hers' 
retiring rocmi and the other for a 8t<mroom, seated and used as school- 
rooms. The schoolhouse has 12 rooms. There should be but 12 selhodis 
in the house. There are 18 schools, including the cooking school, which 

is located in the basement. There are 10 schools in the Weightman, 
near by. There should be but 8. An 8-room building is needed to 
relieve the Grant and the Weightman. 

MORSE SCHOOL, R AND FIFTH STREETS NORTHWEST. 

There are now in the 8 rooms of * this building 11 schools, 6 of them 
on half time, viz, 2 each of the first, second, and third grades. A new 
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8-room building located somewhere between this school aud Eckington 
is desirable in the near future. 

JUNCTION OF BLADENSBUKG PIKE AND BENNING KOAD. 

In this vicinity there are the Pierce School, the Blair School, and the 
Madison School. There is besides to be built the current year a new 
school at the corner of Fifth and K streets northwest, but we now rent 
3 buildings, 4 rooms. In these 3 buildings. Pierce, Blair, and Madison, 
and with the building in i)rocess of erection the current year there will 
be 32 rooms. For tliese 4 buildings at the present time, to say nothing of 
the increase of pupils for another year, there are 39 schools. Besides 
these there are a manual training, a sewing, and a cooking school in 
basement rooms. All of these schools are now very large, so if we 
had yet another building to be opened next September, besides the one 
in process of erection, we should still have to use basement or rented 
rooms or put several schools on half time. The increase in the number 
of pupils in this locality will force us, in spite of all Ave can do, to use 
all the rented rooms we can find, every one of which is unfit for use, 
and put many schools on half time. 

PKABODY SCHOOL, C AND FIFTH STREETS NORTHEAST. 

This is a 12 room building, but there are 19 schools in the building at 
present. To have this number of schools taught in the building (they 
are not accommodated) it is necessary to use two small hall rooms and 
a portion of the large hall on the fourth story. I need only call your 
attention to the fact that the health ofiicer has condemned these roon.s 
in a report to the Commissioners. Nineteen schools, 12 schoolrooms, 
JZt^S ^«^rly and piteously show the need of a school building to 
bSrife^!? 1 ' ''''' '''' t^'^^- 91 schools, 

St school n " ^^'"^^-^^^y 40 half- 

S P. .1 1 i', r ^''^^'-'^''^ a^ove the second grade. 

The Peabody should be relieved at the earliest possible moment. 

MOTT SCHOOL, SIXTH AND POMEROY STREETS NORTHWEST. ^ 

Seventh stL The^at 1 ' sj^^^^^^^ ' "^"'^ ''''''^ ^^^"^ 

very large, several of tl^JT. ^'''^'^'''^^ «f ^^^^^ ^ 

thi^ grS s arron^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^e first, second, and 

is intended to relive li^rott. '^^""^ ^^^^ Shermanavenae 

BCKINGTON. 

There is no school hnn#iiT.^ + 

cMMvou Of this' li:;;'^, : STtTi'"'' ^^'i"^'^ 

school accommodations T m.^.!- ^^^^ distances to find 
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GRANT BOAD SCHOOL. 

There are 2 rooms in this building, one of which is aiifit for nse. 
There are 3 schools here, with pupils enough, considering their grades, 
for 4 schools. The building asked for is greatly needed. 

BENNING (WHITB). 

At Benning the addition asked is needed chiefly because there are 
no accommodations for the manual training and the cooking schools. 
The addition to this building asked is urgently needed. 

MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 

The necessity for this school was set forth in my report of last year. 
The reasons then urged exist now with as great force as then. 

THE NORMAL. SCHOOL. 

The first need of a school is a good teacher. Buildings, equipments, 
appliances, courses of study, rules, and supervision will not make a 
school. Without any of these the good teacher may have a good school. 

It is easier to make good schools with all of these when each is intelli- 
^ioiitly used lor its appropriate purpose. The normal school exists for 
piiri)()ses of training teachers to teach. Your normal school has done 
a splendid work for the city of Washington— a work of high character 
and great influence. This sphere of usefulness, however, will be more 
than doubled, I am sure, by the additional year of training that will 
hereafter be given its pupils, made possible by the extension of the 
course from one to two years, which goes into operation the current year. 
I think that the additional work and the training made possible by the 
extension of the course should be given especially to making pupil 
teachers more efficient in teaching the curriculum of the common 
schools. To do this the pupil teachers must be made, first, more accurate 
in their knowledge, and, second, broader in their knowledge of the sub- 
jects taught. They must be made to have more rational knowledge of 
the various branches of study that constitute what is called a common 
education, such as geography, history, arithmetic, the science of com- 
mon living, the interpretation of phenomena of every day life, in city, 
in country, in shops, in fields, at school, at home. The correlation of 
these subjects must be better understood and thoroughly appreciated. 

We must rest satisfied for the present if our supervisors, principals, 
and directors x>ossess a knowledge of psychology, of educational his- 
tory, and of the development of man, but must strive in the normal 
school for the two years that we have the pupil teachers in training 
to make them thorough in knowledge, accurate in process, ready and 
prompt in action when dealing with any one of the several subjects that 
must be emphasized in a common-school course. They should, indeed, 
know how the child learns, and must therefore understand the ele- 
ments of ohild mind or elements of psychology. This, however, may 
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be learned while learning to teach under the critical directiou and guid- 
ance of the normal corps, by observing the child rather than by a study 
of metaphysics, and this training will give the learner power to pursue 
a course of psychological reading later in life. The deep philosophy 
of education can not be mastered by the young. Tliey have not the 
foundation for understanding, the interpreting means (concepts) for 
appereeiving it; it should therefore not be attemi)ted in a city train- 
ing school. I believe that by this extra year of work in the normal 
school, if it shall be properly used, we can raise the grade of teaching 
in the ^Vaslliugton schools an appreciable and valuable percentage in 
a short time. The effect of the increased year of high-school training 
before coming to the normal is already shown not only in the normal 
school, but in the schools of the city generally. 

It is a simple question. The teacher who does not know can not 
teach. The teacher who does not know accurately and well can not 
teach even indifferently; his work is always very poor. The teacher 
who knows accurately, broadly, with catholic mind, can soon learn to 
teach well. The great weakness of the teaching of America, as com- 
pared with that of foreign nations, whose teachers are professionally 
trained by State authority, is ignorance of the subjects taught. And 
this is true whether applied to common arithmetic or the everyday 
facts of physics; to a knowledge of the English sentence or that of 
drawing; to the history of the immediate city, the State or the nation, 
or the geography of the same. I therefore believe that the board of 
education should restrict the work to be done in the normal school to 
earmng more definitely what, and inteUigently how, to teach what are 
known as the common school branches. 

The pupil-teachers while taking this course should do much teaching. 
You have abeady provided, by a large supervisory corps of teachers in 
m 1 ' '''''''' ^^'^ of those who are to be taught by 

towZ wPiT ?• 5? ''''''''' ^'^^^ ^«'«rd to let a teacher, 

ixZt u.^! " '''''''^ ^^«rk in the schools 

trn!n- r\ ""'^ supervision. It is economy to give 

su^ 1 T ''I ^"^^^'^^ ^^^^^ supervision so close af to 

Z m blr'^T " ''k' taught-against harm resulting ftom 
^^^^ til can be afforded only in the practice school in 
u d S^^^^^^ ''^"^^^ i« *^«refore practicable only in 

r i! I slol kn^ supervisor, whether of primary, grannnar, 

a ii^^^^^^^^ taught b; 

in the normal traS ^hlTl ^^"'^^'^ counteracted only 

desirable to incS^ lamot '''' 

ers relatively iiTth^ 11^1 ^'^^^'"^ ^he pupil teach- 

For this Si tL n^^^^^^^ TT' ^"""^ lengthened, 
beadded tore practicr^^^^ """'^^^ ^^"^ing ought to 

impossible lZn^:fZ^^^^^^ ^PPer grade practice is practically 
grades as compared wi b th^ ^^Penence of the pupils in these 
paied with the experience and strength of the pupQ 
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teachers. Thirf is why beginners in teaching are put into primary 
schools. The children are too young to know that they are defrauded 
and too innocent to realize the lasting wrong done them. Fortunately, 
upper grade practice is not a necessity, not even an advantage, as he 
who learns to teach well in the first grade, to do good primary work, 
can with maturity of character teach well in the eighth grade — do good 
work in the grammar school or, ijossessing the requisite knowledge, iu 
the high school. 

SANITATION. 

There is no more important question to be considered by school 

aiitlioi ities than that of the healthfalness of school buildings and their 
surionndings. It is but fair to state in this connection that the best of 
care is exercised by the supervisors, the princii)als, and tlie teachers to 
keep the buildings clean at all times, to have the rooms properly ven- 
tilated and properly warmed. The crowding of schools is not in their 
power to prevent. Ventilation can not be had in basements nor in 
rented rooms without endangering the health of the children, because 
of drafts that are created by the opening of windows or doors. 
Because of the occasional unrest of the community and the feeling thus 
manifested that the sewerage of some of the buildings is not what it 
ought to be, and because, especially, of the importance of the subject of 
health as related to assemblages of children day by day, for so large a 
portion of the year, as also the effect of (confinement and school w^ork 
on those who are in the incipient stages of contagious diseases, and the 
danger these cause to others with w^hom they must come in contact, I 
respectfully ask your honorable body if it is not desirable to ask Con- 
gress for the appointment of a medical commission whose duty it shall 
be to note at short intervals from an expert point of view the sanitary 
condition, absolutely, of the school buildings, and report the same to 
you, or to the inspector of buildings, and whose further duty it shall 
be to examine the pupils of the schools at regular intervals, daily or 
otherwise, and to give direction for the conduct of teachers in the dis- 
position of cases of sickness or weakness that may be found. 

That you may see what is done in at least one other city respecting 
this important matter, I quote from the annual report of tlie health 
department of the city of Boston for 1895, to show the 'authority given 
the board of health by the statute law: 

The board of health has the authority and is charged with the duty under the 
statute law of taking official charge of any case of contagious or infectious disease 
which may be dangerous to the public health. It prefers that such cases only as 
can not be properly isolated at home be sent to the hospital, and that all others be 
attended by the family physician at home and nursed and provided for by any safe 
and proper method which may be chosen by the family. The isolation of such cases 
at home must be satisfactory to the board of health and he so certified by its author- 
ized medical agent in the dtotrict in which the patient is found. Such patient can 
not lawfully leave such isolation until released by a written discharge from the 
l>oavd of h(>alth— smallpox, diphtheria, membranous joroup, and scarlet fever being 
particularly held in view at this time. 
H. Doc. 7 50 
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The board of health has appointed 50 physicians, who are knowh as school inspec- 
tors and agents of the hoard of health. Their dnties are to visit the public schools 
daily, to examine all sick or complaining pupils, and to advise the teachers concern- 
ing them. 

They will decide all qnestions concernini^ the school attendance of such children 
as live within the same building, but not of the same household, in which there is a 
case of contagious disease. Such cases must either be isolated, as not to endanger 
the health and liberty of other families, or must be taken to the hospital. 

They also visit every case of diphtheria, membranous croup, and scarlet fever 
reported— first, concerning the patient's isolation, and second, concerning his dis- 
charge from isolation. » * « 

The following gives an idea of the beneficial results of medical 
visitation : 

The schools hav(> been visited daily, and all children who have complained of 
illness or appeared to the teachers to ho ill have been examined by the visiting phy- 
sician, who, in all cases, advises the teachers what to do with the pupil. This work 
has now been in prooress for fourteen months, and it has demonstrated the fact that 
there are not only many cases of contag(H)us diseases to 1)0 found in the schools, and 
which require early recognition and removal, but that there are large numbers of 
school children whose illness and whose disposition by the teacher requires the 
decision of a competent physician. The work has disarmed all opposition, and, so 
far as we know, has the approval of the school government and the community at 
large, and has fully met the expectations of the board of health. We hope to stiU 
further develop the usefulness of this work during the coming year. 

For the fourteen months endin- December Bl, 1895, 16,790 pupils were examined, 
10,737 ot whom Avere found to be ill ; 6,053 were found not to be ill; 2,041 were too iU 
to remain in school for the day. 

Seventy-seven cases of diphtheria, 28 cases of scarlet fever, 116 of measles, 28 of 
chicken pox, 69 of pediculosis, 47 of scabies, 47 of nmmps, 33 of whooping cough, 
Mid 8 of congenital syphilis were found in children sitting in their seats spreading 
these diseases to other children. The remaining 10,372 sick children were sutfermg 
from a large variety ot other diseases. 

The same corps of physicians act as agenteof the board of health and see aU <^ses 
bo d of hl'lirr n ^^^^^^^^^^^ t^^^ted at their homes. They report to the 
thTboaid r T ; -7. " '''' ''''' are properly isolated, and otherwise ftamish 

eharro? LL' of V") <^onceming the isolation and dis- 

onarge ot cases of diphtheria and scarlet fever. 

.1.1!,, in 'l''''"^'' to me, that a commission of experts 

ro , i H i, condition of the children 

respecting their hearing and sight 

mltZ^l'^''''^ ^"t^" Washington has already taken steps in the 
enonA W W f ""^'^^ ^ beginning, and already 

eLvlM valiSu t! P'^^ti^ibility of making the work 

^ rasktln of .1 T *" movements 

and to ask help of all who will take interest in this important subject. 

THE PUBLIC LIBEAET. 

The teaching that fails toTnh t, , ^'"^'^ ^^"^ ^^""'^ "^^^st. 

togeously and to give him I T'"' ^'"^ 

»• ^ decided hking for the use of books firila to 
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one of its most important purposes. The kind of teaching that accom- 
plishes these desirable results, however, can not be done without books, 
I think it may be trathfully said that a large percentage of the yalne 
of teaching in many schools is lost because of the lack of this means of 
properly training the learner. 

As you know, and as is clearly shown by the detailed statement of 
expenditures of this office for years, much has been done to supply 
books for study and reference, for broadening the teaching, and for 
proi)erly training the children of the public schools in the use of books. 
When I say much has been done, I mean much in relation to the whole 
cost of maintaining the schools. We have in the various grades of 
schools besides text-books 40,000 volumes. These books are in almost 
daily use, having been selected for the express purpose of supplement- 
ing the work done in the schools by other means and by text-books j 
selected because of their relation to the subjects taught and for the 
purpose of leading out from these subjects into new but related fields 
to be interpreted by the knowledge already in the possession of the 
cliildren; and for the purpose of leading up to the studies pursued in 
the school on new lines; for the purpose of giving additional meaning, 
additional application to what was first learned, and, above all, for the 
purpose of fastening the subjects firmly in the mind as a possession, 
making them a part of the leamw. 

The child is first taught by contact with the subject itself, as plant 
or animal, or other object of nature, or contact with and study of the 
social conditions of his surroundings. Then he is made to state in oral 
symbols, English idiom, what he has learned. Afterwards he is led to 
read from written and printed symbols what he has said. In this way 
lie learns the first use of a book. His next step is to read what others 
have said on this same subject. Having in his mind the concepts, the 
interpreting nuclei for such reading, for such study, he reads intelli- 
gently, profitably, and with interest and delight. 

It should now be possible for him to be thrown in contact with new 
lines of thought proceeding from this knowledge, amplifying it, apply- 
ing it to the affairs of life, and properly relating it to other departments 
of learning. It will be seen from the above how necessary are care and 
wisdom in the selection of the supplementary work of the school. It 
will be seen that a careless selection of reading matter, or rather a 
careless use of reading matter, will tend only to confusion, superficiality, 
and the acquisition of disconnected, unrelated knowledge. Such knowl- 
edge, if not altogether useless, is seldom of great forceful value to the 
possessor. The books that have been purchased for the schools under 
yom charge, found in the normal school, high schools, grammar schools, 
intermediate and primary 8<^ools, have been selected in all cases for 
specific purposes. The acoaninlatii»i is one of great value to the schools, 
and I may say that these books are used intelligently and efficiently, as 
a rule. 

A public library in the city may be ma4e to subserve the interests 
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of education in a correspond in o' though much broader way. The 
pablic library, if properly selected and managed and intelligenily used 
by those who manage and teach the schools of the city, will be not 
simply a great advantage, which is much to say, bat may be made a 
. correlative branch of education second in value only to the schools 
themselves — a powerful elevating force that will steadily and surely, 
though silently and unostentatiously, raise the peoi>le to a higher intel- 
lectual plane, a plane of sounder judgment and greater efticienciy. 
May we not hope from expressions of interest in public schools by those 
who have worked for the establishment of this library and fostered its 
beginnings so earnestly that there will be in the immediate future, by 
the establishment and growth of the great free library, a means of 
broadening the educational facilities of the city assured by an efficient 
and comprehensive use. of it in our schools? 

The child, or the man, reads on a plane of his ability to appreciate. 
His ability to appreciate is influenced, if not determined, by the way 
he is taught; that is, by the way he is made to get information and by 
the way he is made to use it after he gets it. If one arm of each high 
school and one arm of each department of grammar, intermediate, and 
primary schools can reach a well-selected free library, the child who is 
taught right will look ni)on that library as his greatest boon, his best 
friend, and the place of his most fascinating occupation. It is not 
euongh to teach a child to read, he should be trained to the habit of 
investigation and acquiring knowledge by reading. 

I respectfully bespeak the special interest of the board of education 
and of the honorable Commissioners, already manifest in many ways, 
in the promotion of the public library. 

The teachers' Ubrary begun several years ago is ibund to be a valu- 
able adjunct to the work of making the teaching of the schools rational, 
broad, and efficient. It has grown to contain bc^tween G,0()0 and 7,()()() 
volumes. An average of 250 volumes are in daily use. When it is 
considered that this is technically a pedagogical library, it will be seen 
that the results herem named are of the most encouraging nature and 

OOOKINa LABORATOEIES. 

thf SL^ln^r^il ^"""f'l '''^'''^^ details respecting 

tne scuools m that branch of work as follows : ^ 

FIRST DIVISION. 

Force School, Miss K. AV. Cross, teaclier- 

Received pupils from Force, Adams BerrA+ • 

Number of seventb-urade .{,1^ ' Dennison schools. 

Nmnber of eighth-grade classes . ^ 

Whole nmnber of pupils . . ^ 

Amount of bill,., 216 
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Thomson School, ^Irs. A. C. Pollok, teacher: 

Received ]))i])il.s from Webster, Fraukliu, Berret, Deuuison, Harrison, and 

Ph('lj)s Bi'liools. 

Number of seven tli-grade clasHes 7 

Number of eiiihtli-j^rado classes r 6 

Whole uumber of itupils .• 215 

Amount of bill $76.49 

SECOND DI\a8ION A. 

GOyO street, Miss A. G. Hortoi), teacher: 

Keceived i)!ipils from Henry, Polk, Morse, and Twining schools. 

Nuriiher of seventh-grade classes 9 

Number of eighth-grade classes 5 

Whole number of pupils 219 

Amount of bill $71.96 

Seatou School, Miss A. M. McDaniel, teacher : 

Received pupils from Seaton, Twining, Blake, Arthur, and Gales schools. 

Nund)er of seventh-grades classes 7 

Number of eighth-grade classes.. 8 

Whole number of pupils 206 

Amount of bill $88.47 

SECOND DIVISION B. 

Taylor School, Miss Madge Keogh, teacher: 

Re( eived pupils from Taylor, Hlair, Madison, and Pierce schools. 

Number of seventh-grade (dasses 8 

Number of eighth-grade classes ^ 

Nuiid)er of third-year (dasses ^ 

Whole number of pupils 198 

Amount of bill $62. 66 

THIRD DIVISION. 

Peabody Annex School, Miss M. J. Merillat, teacher: 

Received pupils from Peabody, Carbery, Maury, and Towers schools. 

Nnniber of seventh-grade classes ^ 

Number ol" eighth-grade classes ^ 

Whole uumber of pupils 

Amount of bill $76.67 

Wallach School, Miss M. A. Douglas, teacher: 

Received pui)ils from Wallach, Towers, Lenox, Tyler, and Brent schools. 

Number of seventh-grade classes ® 

Number of eighth-grade classes ^ 

Whole number of pupils 

Amount of bill $86.37 

FOURTH DIVISION. 

Jefferson School, Miss M. E. Davis, teacher : 

Received i)upil8 from Jefferson, Smallwood, and Bradley schools. 

Number of seventh-grade classes 

Number of eighth-grade classes 

Whole number of pnpils 

Amount of bill ^ 
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FIFTH DIVISION. 

3104 P street northAvcst, Miss Faiinio Atlee, teacher: 

Received jjupils irom Addisou, Fillmore, Jackson, and Corcoran schools. 



Number of seventh-grade classes , 6 

Number of ei<;hth-grade classes 6 

Number of third-year classes 1 

Whole number of pupils 165 

Amount of hill $74. 34 

Grant School, Miss Florence Jenkins, teacher: 

TJer eived pupils from Grant and Weightman schools. 

Number of seventli-grade classes 5 

Number of ('ij,^litli-grado classes 6 

Whole number of pupils 124 

Amount of hill $61.76 



SIXTH DIVISION. 

Mott School, Miss Florence Jenkins, teacher: 

Keceived pupils from Mott and Wilson schools. 

Number of seventh-grade classes 2 

Number of eighth grade classes 1 

Whole number of pupils * * * 44 

Amount of bill _ ' ' ' ' ^-^q ^ 

Monroe School, Mrs. M. A. Burns, teacher : 

Receiv. d pupils from Monroe and Brightwood schools. 

Number of seventh-grade classes X 

Number of eigbth-grado classes j 

Johnson School, Mrs. M. A. Burns, teacher: 

Number of seventh -grade classes 2 

Number of eighth-grade classes j 

Van Buren Annex, Mrs. M. A. Burns, teacher : 

Number of seventh-grade classes .... o 



Number of eighth-grade classes 



Hillsdale School, Mrs. M. A. Bums, teacher : 

Number of first-year classes 

Number of second-year classes..." ! .'7. \ 
Num1)er of third-year classes J 
Anacostia Road S. hool, Mrs. M. A. Buras," teacher 
Number of classes » *. 

Benning Road School, Mrs. M. A. "Burns; teacher: ^ 
Number of classes 

Whole number of classes Vaugit by Mr"s. Burns: '. ,1 

Whole number of pupils 

Amount of bill 

...... ...... ... 4!77 7Q 

*•• ...... .... I. 10 

SEWING. 

Mrs. M. W. Gate, director of sewing, makes the following report: 

CUTTINO AND FITTING SCHOOLS. 
607 O street northwest, Isal>elle Solomons, teacher • ; 
Pupils received from Seaton Web«fpr V, ' t. 
schools. Webster, lieury, Polk, Morse, and Twining 

Nuiiiher of clnsses. 

Number of pupils...'." 14 

•••••••• «... 

242 
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Seventh and G streets Boutheast, Ernestine R. Thornton, teacher : 

Pupils received from Wallach, Towers, Brent, Lenox, Buchanan, and Tyler 
schools. 

Number of classes 14 

Number of pupils - 200 

Blair School, S. Amelia Dalton, teacher: 

Pupils received from Blair, Taylor, Madison, Pierce, Carbery, Peabody, 
and Miiury schools. 

Number of classes. 15 

Number of pupils 293 

404 Maryland avenue southwest, Annie L. Norris, teacher: 
• l*ui)il8 received from Jeflferson, Amidon, Smallwood, and Bradley schools. 

Number of classes 13 

Number of pupils 197 

3104 P street northwest, Sarah M. Davidson, teacher: 

Pupils received from Addison, Corcoran, Jackson, Fillmore, and Weightman 
schools. 

Number of classes ■ 10 

Number of pupils - 147 

Total number of classes in cutting and fitting 66 

Total number of pupils in cutting and fitting 1, 079 

PLAIN SEWING. 

Elinor M. Colhouu taught in the Adams, Webster, Tyler, Cranch, Grant Road, 
Garfield, and Good Hope schools: 

Number of classes 20 

Numbor of pupils 638 

Genevieve Cassin taught in the Grant, Wallach, Cranch, Weightman, Buchanan, 
Bimey, Hillsdale, and Congress Heights schools : 

Nu mber of classes 23 

Number of pupils 630 

Sarah M. Davidson taught in the Peabody School: 

Number of classes ^ 7 

Number of pupi Is 167 

Hannah Draney taught in the Morse, Twining, Polk, Van Buren, Jefferson, 
Brookland, Benniugs (white), and Bennings (colored) schools: 

Number of classes 24 

Number of pupils 627 

Kate GraJiam taught in the Brent, Lenox, McCormlck, Amidon, Smallwood, 
Potomac, and Bradley schools: 

Number of classes 20 

Number of pupils 556 

Mary C. Henry taught in the Force, Berret, Phelps, Dennison, Harrison, and 
Seaton schools : 

Number of classes 24 

Number of pupils 637 

Annie L. Norria taught in the Jefferson School : 

Number of classes ^ 

Number of pupils ^ 

Frances P. Polkinhorn taught in the Gales, Blake, Franklin, Hamilton, Mott, 
Brightwood, and Military Road schools : 

Number of classes - 20 

Number of pupils * ^ 

Ernestine li. Thornton taught in the Towers School: 

Number of classes ^ 

Number of pupils 
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Arteraesiii AVcUs taught in the Arthur, Maury, Wilsott, Mount Pleasant, Mon- 
roe, and Soldiers' Home schools : 

Number of classes 19 

Number of puijils 480 

Clara L. Stanton taught in the Addison, Jackson, Fillmore, Corcoran, Bircli, 
Blunt, Threlkeld, and High Street schools : 

Number of classes 22 

Number of pupils 511 

Charlotte White taught in the Jihiir, Blair annex, Madison, Taylor, Pierce, 
Pierce annex, Carbery, and Henry schools: 

Number of classes 24 

Number of pupils 646 

Total number of classes in plain sewing, 207 

Total number of pupils tauglit i>lain sewing 5, 571 

Number of pupils taught cutting and fitting 1,079 

Number of pupils taught plain sewing , 6, 571 

Total : 6,660 

STATISTICS OF MANUAL TRAINING, SCHOOL VEAll 1895-96. 

High-school shops, (524 and 626 0 street northwest: 

Machine shop — 

Fifty -one boys from the second, third, and fourth year classes. Cen- 
tral. 

Cost of repairs, supplies, and new tools $501. 08 

Forging shop — 

Fifty-two boys from the first and second year classes. 

Cost of repairs, supplies, and new tools 818. 62 

Wood-turning and pattern shop— 

Ninety-ei-ht boys from the first and second year classes. 

Cost of r( pairs, supplies, and new tools 207. 19 

Drafting room — 

For all pupils receiving instruction in above shops. 

Cost of repairs, supplies, and new instruments... 61 60 

Principal, Mr. A. I. Gardner. 
Assistants, Messrs. R. B. Hayes and F. E. Skinner. 
Orammar-school shops, bench work : 
624 and 62G O street northwest-^ 

Thi.o hundred and forty boys from the Abbot, Henry, Polk, Seaton, 

Muisc, 1 wnnng, and Webster schools. 
Cost ot repairs, supplies, and new tools . no 
lustruc ors, Messrs. 1>. L. oiMen and H. B. Whii; 

^^^^a^^^^^^^^^ ^'•^^^> 'W^or, Pierce, 

-^■-^^^ -.47 

Gales School, First streof m 1 Ar„ i. 

Ou« hnu Ired and k northwest. 

.cbooU. '"""'^ ""^^ ^""» Artk", Blake, and Gales 

Coet ot repairs, sui,i,li,.8, ,„„, ^ 

reabody Annex, Sirtl, street betweoa I! an.lr t * 

One hiuulrea and seventh .V u ^ nortl'east- 

IxHly, and CeiTZ-J^lT ^""^y- """y- 
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Gramiuar-scliool shops, bench "Work-^-Oontinued. ' 

Cost of repairB, supplies, and new tools $184. 13 

Instructor, Mr. J. K. Potter. 
Seventh and G streets southeast. 

One hundred and seventy-eight bojs from the Lenox, Brent, Wal 
laoh. Towers, and Tyler schools. 

Cost of repairs, supplies, and new tools 111. 63 

Instructor, Mr. J. A. Degges. 
Jefferson School, Sixth street and Virginia avenue southwest- 
One hundred and sixty-two boys from the Jefferson, Smallwood, 
and Bradley schools. 

Cost of repairs, suppliei, and new tools 144.90 

Instructor, Mr. E. J. Dakin. 
Thomson School, Twelff h street between K and L streets northwest- 
One hundred and eighty-three boys from the Dennison, Harrison, 
Berret, Franklin, and Phelps schools. 

Cost of repairs, supplies, and new tools 268.78 

Instructor, Mr. W. B. Sheid. 
Force School, Massachusetts avenue, between Seventeenth and Eight- 
eenth streets northwest — 

One hundred and soventy-uine boys from the Adams. Grant, Den- 
ison, Berret, and Weightman schools. 

Cost of repairs, supplies, and new tools 224.59 

Instructor, Mr. F. Schweinhaut. 
1359 Thirty-second street northwest — 

Two linndKMl and four l)oy8 from the Addison, Jackson, Fillmore, 
Corcoran, Weightman, and Grant schools. 

Cost of repairs, supplies, and new tools - 211.61 

Instructor, Mr. T. W. Fuller. 
Van Buren Annex, Anacostia — 

Thirty-five boys from the Van Buren and Van Buren Annex schools. 

Cost of repairs, supplies, and new tools 33.49 

Instructor, Mr. E. Baldwin. 
Anacostia Road School, Bennings — 

Twelve boys from the Bennings School. 

Cost of repairs, supplies, and new tools ^-^^ 

Instructor, Mr. E. Baldwin. 
Bennings Road School, Bennings — 

Eleven boys froui the Bennings Road School. 

Cost of repairs, supplies, and new tools ^.23 

Instructor, Mr. £. Baldwin. 
Mott School, Sixth and Trumbull stroets northwest— 
Thirty-one hoys from the Mott and Wilson schools. 

Cost of repairs, supplies, and new tools 60. 82 

Instructors, Messrs. E. Baldwin and F. L. Harries. 
Monroe School, Steuben street between Seventh and Eighth streets 
northwest — 

Twentv-eiffht boys from the Monroe and Bright wood schools. 

43 79 

Cost of repairs, supplies, and new tools ^ **** *^ 

Instructor, Mr. E. Baldwin. 
Johnson School, Mount Pleasant (new shop)— 
Fifty-six boys from the Johnson School. 

Cost of equipment 

Cost of supplies 

Total cost ^^-^ 

Instructor, Mr. F. L. Harries. 
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Grammar-school shops, heuch work — Continued. 
Hillsdale School, Hillsdale — 

Thirty-six hoys from the Hillsdale and Birney schools. 

Cost of repairs, supplies, and new tools $58.03 

Instructor, Mr. F. L. Harries. 
Number of seventh-grade boys enrolled in city shops at the opening of 

school 912 

Number of eighth-grade boys enrolled in city shops at the opening of 

school 787 

Number of boys enrolled in high-school shops at the opeuiuj:^ of school. .. 201 

Number of hoys onroUed in county shopis at the opening of school 209 

Total enrollment at the opening' of school 2, 109 

Total enrollment at the close of school 1, 732 

Average eurolhueut 1^ 920 

Cost of maintaining 4 high-school shops $1, 088. 49 

Cost per pupil, high school (average enrollment, 188) $5. 79 

Cost of maintaining 10 city grammar-school shops $1, 970. 56 

Cost per pupil, grammar school (average enrollment, 1,542) $1. 28 

Cost of maintaining 6 county shops $225. 86 

Cost per pupil , county (average enrollment, 190) $1. 19 

Cost of equipment and supplies for one new county shop $615.39 

Total ( ost for all shops, including additions to tool equipments, repairs, 

and 8upi)lies for the year ^3 goQ 39 

Cost per ])npil (average enrollment, 1,920) ' $1, 98 

The following j^apers, printed for the use of teachers, show to some 
extent the trend of geographic teaching in our schools: 

PHYSIOGRAPHY. 

[Syllabus of a field lecture given by Mr. Bailey Willis, of the Geological Survey, to the teachers of 

the Washington schools.] 

1. Qeo^aphic teaching In the past h»B dealt with the eortl,'« rcat.ir.™ n series 
™o!nH ' continents, valleys, plaius, UilLs, moautains and 

M . , T^'"'"Tr' « immntahle facte, 

^^^—TT tt'lj'''' «™l»«''noftl>eearth'efeatnre8, which 
chants ' ' wlU continne to aidergo, 

8. The sun's heat Is the force which effects the chin.r,.» ti * v 
niug water are the ageats or tools with wlk h ttr.v I 

Elevation of the land surface above the ZlTit 1- '"""'^ °" ^^''^ 

possible. Re<l„ction of any land Tnrfl^e to W ""i ,'" '""^"^ '""^ 

deKra.lntion f„r that area Interr»W T 1'™' " ^^'^ """'^ 

t,,e eievat.™ „t n,. ^^^0^^^^^:^ ^ 

*• ' thC phLes ^t'T::'";!;::':.:. rr tanglunTnctive,. TO thU end 
field. ^ ^^'"^ ^ obeerved should be studied in the 

"^"J owJ^atrt'can be' ^XV- ^'"^ ^'""^ <^»>U to ordi- 

Its steps are : miniature in the growth of a gnlly. 

del ^"^ »d runs down the lines of .uickest 

h. The rnnninc: water wears n ^ 
material, and cnt. a oanvon Ml'ch ' ^^'^ ^^""^ «^ ^^^^aded 

(Incidental conclusion : The oanl ' """^^f by untouched elevated masses. 

canyon is the type of a young vaUey.) 



mmmm 
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c. The fall of the rill is more rapid near its head than at its lower course; 
the material cut away above is deposited in the lower reaches. (Therefore, 
the upper course will eventually be cut as deep as the lower.) 

(I. The rill carries earth downward; it cuts most rapidly near the source; it 
thus increases its fall near the source and consequently its power to cut. 
(Hence, the stream works backward, retrogressively, into the mass of ele- 
vated land.) 

e. Little tributaries of the minatnre canyon are cutting subordinate can- 
yons ; lower down the branches have cut canyons which are wider than those 
fni tlu rup; all these tributaries are working backward, as the main rill does. 
Tlio lower tributaries not only run iu wider gullies, but are also longer. 
(Considering that streams all work backward, and all iu time widen and 
leni^llien their gullies, it ai)iiears tlint the longest and widest gullies, other 
things being ecpial, are tlie oldest, and the lower reaches of the gullies may 
be said to be, older than the upper.) A stream system of this character (called 
autogenous) may bo compared to a tree which is coustantly putting forth new 
twigs above and growing larger below. 

/. The sediment brought from above is deposited in the lower reaches of the 
main rill and its larger tributaries. This deposit forms a flood plain, over 
which the water sweeps at flood tide. As the stream falls it cuts new chan- 
nels with abrupt banks. The flood plain may be built higher than the neigh- 
boring levels; then the stream flows in a raised channel, and occasionally 
breaking out causes groat inundations. 

g. The course of a stream through its flood plain is crooked. In any bend 
the water is shallow on the inner side, which allows a slioal to be formed 
there by de])ositi()n. On the outer side of the bend the water is deeper, and 
the luink is scoured, nndereut, and caved in by the current. Thus the bend 
is exaggerated by deposition on one side and the cuttiug away on the other. 
Streams in their flood x^lains accordingly develop increasingly crooked courses. 

h. It has been noted that streams cutting youthful channels, canyons, work 
backward. By the process of caving the walls of the canyon become slopes of 
talus; loose material on these slopes creeps downward as the stream under- 
mines or carries away the foot; thus the banks assume gentler inclinations and 
their crests recede. Rills develop on the banks and cut them. By recession of 
the banks and by development of minor tributaries the watershed of the main 
stream finally extends to all the area within reach, being limited only by the 
divide which lies between it and the next gully. When streams have thus 

. developed, so that they immediately drain every part of the territory, they are 
working most efficiently; they may bo called mature. 

i. In maturity of streams, slopes from the divides are still steep, but they 
pass into gentler slopes a short distance below and these into the base level of 
the flood plain. As the streams continue their work the divides are cut nar- 
rower and narrower, lower and lower. The flood plain ascends the stream. 
When the divide is so lowered that the stream no longer has fall enough to 
carry away any material, even from the divide, then the base level of the flood 
plain has ascended to the source and the work of the stream is done. The 
stream may be said to be old. 

Ihree f Youth = canyon, through elevated masses. 

of a ] Maturity = valley, bounded by sharp divides, 
valley. [ Old age = base-level plain. 

(Youth, maturity, and age, as applied to streams, do not necessarily represent 
like periods of time in different cases. One stream under favorable condi- 
tions may assume a mature or aged i)ha8e, while another is still young. The 
terms stand for topographic phase rather than lapse «f time.) 
6. All of the preceding statements should be verified by observation of a gnlly or 
gttUies. The presence of running water in the gully is not important; the 
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forms niid cliaracter of the valley at its dil'tereiit Htages are essential. Let the 
jinpils model them iu sand and draw maps in the iieldj iusist od cliaracteriHtic 
forms rather than on accnracy of proportion. 

7. Study Rock Creek gorge. What is its phase? Young, mature, or old ? It is a 

canyon, at the bottom of which the stream is actively at work, as is shown by 
many rapids and tho rocky walls wherever the rock is solid. Its tributary 
streams all have rapid falls and do not immediately drain much of the elevated 
land. The characteristics are those of youth. 

8. Pass to a still largor example, the Potomac River. It also is characterized by a 

youtiiful phase helow Cireat Falls. From tho Aquednot Bridge the canyon 
above can lie compared with a limited flood plain or delta below. 

9. Make tlie most of this small extent of Hood plain. Point out that the river, Rock 

Creek, and their many tribntaries are working to reduce all ol'the highei' land 
masses about here to the level of the Hood plain— to the base level. Dwell on 
this; show that the streams work unceasingly, and, as their muddy waters 
testify, with effect j in tho long run, their incessant growth backward and 
sideways must develop mature forms of topography ; and by the same process 
these must sink to tho base level, which marks old age. 

10. G o to any elevated outlook— tho terrace of the Capitol, for instance, and note that 

tlu liorizonisadead level. If the valleysof the Potomac and the Eastern Branch 
and all iheir tributaries were filled up to the level of the horizon line, the sur- 
face would constitute a great plain. But by induction from the gully it has 
been shown that the streams have carved out these vallevs; therefore,'by fill- 
ing in the low places to their former level, we mav recognize the ancient plain 
which has, to some extent, been dissected. This mav be made clearer by fol- 
lowing down some ravine leading to Rock Creek or the Potomac. At its very 
head It will be evident that the surface is being cut into and that the latest 
gully might be filled in level, and descending, the work of restoration changes 
only in magnitude, not in kind. 

^Vl'.rJ!-' n ^•^^^"i^ed , it may be pointed out that it is just such a level as 

hftLl vtl / ' '''' ' ' ^'-'^ PJ'-^in at sea level- 

mutt 1^0^ in^r" J'"^"" ''''' --ient plain was carved it 

Il^^^A^^^^^^^ ^>-Bt has heaved, and 



THE MAKING OF COLUMBIA. 
By W J McGbe. 

THE REGION. 

The District of Columbia is located on th o i 
districts or provmoes, the Piedmont ..i.^ ' ''""n<lary between two great natural 

The Piedmont province i^ at ^ ! '''''' ^"^'^'--^''^ P^-n. 
extending westward to the Blue RidLJn^ composed ,>f ancient crystalline rocks, 
eastward. This plateau is treniAed b^P J "'"t'^'^'-i^tward and south- 

taries, and its snrtaoe luis been molded infl^n?'' "^''''''^ ^''^^ ^1^^'"' trilm- 

valley, by the action of runninc.T.^ter D^^ T ^^""^ "-^-w 
or mountain range, which was first cut thrr.^^ ^ ^'^'^ ^* ^^'^^'^ Pl'^^teau 
Ptomac and neighboring rivers of elterrUu^^^^^ ^^^^ 
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The Coastal proviuce is a broad lowland made uj) of sedimentary formations. It 
extends from the capital to the coast, and thence as shallow sea bottom for over a 
hundred miles into the Atlantic, ending in a steep slope toward the ocean depths; 
and it stretches Dorthward to New York and southward to the limitB of the conti- 
nent. Thus the Coastal plain is about half land and half sea bottom. Throngh the 
laud portion broad estaariea pass bearing the waters of Potofflae and o^er riyers to 
the sea; and in the bottoms of the estnaries and in the sea bottome bejrond o^rtain 
channels have been revealed by soundings. 

The history of the making of Columbia may be read from the land forms of the 
two provinces, and from the sedimentary formations or deposits of the Coastal plain. 

DEFINITIONS. 

The student of geology takes note of (1) processes or agencies and (2) products. 
The chief agency concerned in the making of Columbia is water, and the chief proc- 
esses are (a) erosion and (h) transportation by running water, together with (c) 
deposition of the transported material in slack water; or, in more general terms (i), 
degradation and (ii) aggradation. 

riiia<rino a considerable area of earth crust to rise in such manner as to transform 
BiiKJoth sea bottom to dry laud, and then conceive the changes which would be 
wrought on the surface. When the rains fall, a part of the water will lie long on 
the level surface and form marshes, but here and there rivulets will form and flow 
down the gentle slopes toward the sea; the rivulets will cut rills and, as the water 
gathers strength with increased volume, will dig gullies; eventually the rills will 
unite in streamlets and brooks, and the gullies will expand into ravines and valleys, 
and in time streams and rivers will be formed, each flowing in a gorge or valley of 
its own making. In this way the surface of the uplifted sea bottom will be carved 
into valley systems, and the forms of the valleys will determine the forma of the 
hills and divides l)y which they are bounded. It is in this way that the lands of the 
earth jiro sculptured, and the sculpture of running water produces a characteristic 
topography. 

The earth matter cut out of the rills, gullies, ravines, and valleys is transported 
by the running water into the adjacent lake or sea, where it is dropped, swept here 
and there by the waves, and eventually built into sheets of sediments or formations. 
So long as iMid and sea maintain their relative position, the sediments are accumu- 
lated continuonsly and constitute a single formation; but if the earth crust rises or 
sinks, the formation changes. If the earth crust rises, the ocean -withdraws and sea 
bottom is converted into land to besculptured into land forms ; if it sinks, the ocean 
advances and sediments are laid down over the land forms sculptured by the running 
waters, and an unconformity is produced. 

Thus in regions like the Coastal plain province there are two important classes of 
products, (a) land forms and (6) formations, and the unconformities separatmg the 
formations are old land surfaces. 

The making of Columbia is recorded in land forms, formations, and unconformities 

produced in this way. 

THB JJJUD FORMS. 

Above the mouth of Rock Creek, Potomac River flows in a steep-bluffed g®^^®^ 
filiarply in the Piedmont plateau. Rock Creek, too, occupies a narrow and rugged 
valley cut in a plain-a plain so deiinite that the eye instinctively notes its con 
*inuity and fails to note the valley save when near its brink. The lesser tributaries 
of the Potomac and of Ro<* Creek flow in narrower vaUeys, gorges, and ravines, 
«ach proportionate to the length and strength of its stream. Thus the western part 
of the District is a Imd of sharp-out gorges and ravines, with rugged hills between ; 
while toward the main divides the waterways diminish in depth and the surlace 
becomes a gently undulating plateau. And it is evident that .ach 
and smaU, was carved by the great or smaU stream now occupying it ; it is evjaeni^ 
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too, that the chauuels are deep because tliis part of th(5 land stands high above the 
level of tide ; and after a little study of the steepness of the valley sides, it is evident 
also that the period of valley cutting was not very long, for the steep slope is a sign 
of rapid stream w rk. 

Below Rock Creek Potomac Riyer expands in a tidal estnary, flanked by moder- 
ately steep bluffs and lined with allnviam or river mnd. Anaoostia River occupies 
a similar but smaller trough, relatively broad and shallow as that of the Potomac; 
and its bluffs rise to a moderately uniform plain in which the trough is excavated. 
The lesser tributaries are estuaries toward their mouths, but flow in steep-sided 
gorgos and ravines much like those of the Piedmont towacrd their sources, while 
the divides are broad, Hat ]dains in which the drainage systems are imperfectly 
developed. Thus the eastern portion of the District is a laud of steej)-blufied tidal 
estuiiries, narrowing above into gorges and ravines, with ill-drained expanses 
between. The history recorded in these land forms is a little more complex than 
that recorded in the Piedmont. Since the valleys arc proportionate in Kize to their 
streams, it is evident that all were cut by the streams now occupying them; since 
the head-water ravines do not unite in the broad divide plains, and since the slopes 
are steep, it is evident that the land has not stood above the ocean long enough to 
•permit the drainage systems to extend themselves over the entire surface, and since 
the larger valleys are occupied by tide water and lined with alluvium it is evident 
that tlie land formerly stood higher than now, and has since subsided so far as to 
permit ocean water to drown the larger river-cut valleys. So the land forms of the 
District tell of certain agencies and movements concerned in the making of Columbia. 

THE FORMATIONS. 

Washinston is locatecT in a triangular ampliitlieater, opening Bonthwatd through 
itssonilu ni migl,.. This a,„,,hithcater is lined with a peculiar deposit not found 
ovor tlR,l„gl,„i l,oun,li,,g lulls; ,t is , o,n,ios,.,l of brown loam or clay mixed with 
^"''T- ""X'"'""'!.!.. formation. It if, generally coarser 

4oZ7Z^r"^ }^ ^"^7^^ «"> -l>l.ilUeal,.r tbrou.I, which tho 

o^rr r V H on^ • "t'"'°s '"'^ ^"p""** ^^^^ ^^^^ i^igei 

* 1 1 . re r n"':," ""'^ *» oonclnsion 
aliuviuo . Vl,V " rl ^^ 

■ion involves the 8,m„„.it 1? ? " " ^eshets of past ages. Thisconolu- 

rrnirr^at th. P * '"^ t^e land stood lower 

in the deposits, ..o^^ T^^l^Zt^l'^T,'''' "T^'^ differences 
Bi- "l- 1 MO.S in tlJanSrorC ll aTff " 

Colnmbiu period the climate wTLIh T! ^«^^o^<^^» "uggest that during the 

larger,a„d\lK,.h,.vJ::ttord:st::ti'eTolT;.*\'^^^ '""""^^ 
suffice to correlate the folu.nhh ^an at present. These features 

United States. Tlu.^he "Cd ,Ui7T'*'°': .™'* ^"^"^ ^OPO"*** "orthem 

whioh the land stood lower tha w Ttl e"" "^"^ ^'^"^^^ " P^^"* 
climate was colder than now. Detu led st f"'*!'". when tb. 

were two epochs of depression of the U.l formation indicates that there 

•nbniergonce .luring the earlier neriod h„ ! "tagc of olovation, Uie 

bia deposits arc found over "e Twer h » S' -'"'' The earlier Colum- 

amphuheater up to -00 feet above tide ttTif Hai.ldug the Washington 

other portions of the amphitheater u„ Jo atott fnS^ f ^i" 
The distribution of tl„. Cluud.i ,i. "■^."'*.1<» •bo^e tide. 

•^.i^ies of Potomac and Anacostia ive Zd tl""* " *° S^*"* 

rivers and the narrower rook-bound gorge of the 
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Potoniiic from Great Fulls to its source were carved out in nearly their present form 
bt'fort^ tlio Columbia period; thus these great geograi)hic features record a pre- 
C(iliunl)ia period, during which the land stood far above its present level, so that the 
ocean retreated far beyond the present shore line^ probably to the great submarine 
scarp 100 miles offshore. This period was one of great importance in the making of 
Columbia, thongh it has only recently been defined throngh recognition of princi- 
ples developed during researches in the District. At that time the entire Coastal 
plain was land, so far elevated that rivers and brooks flowed swiftly across it and 
down its slopes, producing characteristic land sculpture — a surface now represented 
in one of the strongest unconformities in the Coast.al plain. 

On some of the highest hills bounding the AVashington amphitheater there is found 
a deposit of red clay and well-rounded pebbles of qu;irtz and quartzite somewhat 
ros(!inbling the Columbia, but differing in that the pebbles are harder and more worn 
and in that the deposit is niorf3 nnii'orm and homogeneous; this is the Lafayette for- 
mation. Outcrojjs of the Lafayette are found on (iood Hope Hill, in the uplands 
about Sokliers' Home, and on the bills toward Tenley ; and most of the broad divides 
between the head- water ravines in the eastern part of the District and still farther 
eastward are floored with the deposit. The structure of the deposit indicates that 
it was arranged by waves and currents along the shore of a shallow ocean stretch- 
ing far northward and southward ; and its uniformity indicates that the deep valleys 
of the modern estuaries did not exist, and that it was laid down on smooth sea bot- 
tom, a former smooth land surface, before the post-Lafayette period of high level. 
It is comi)f)8ed of materials which are either decomposed and thus degraded chem- 
ically (the brown loam), or of great chemic obduracy (the quartz and quartzite) ; 
and the sim])lest explanation of its composition is that its materials were gathered 
by swiftly llowing streams over a land which had long been subjected to th<' action 
of ( hemic rather than mechanical agencies— i. e., land lying low for a long period, 
so tbat running water was sluggish and impotent, while decomposition of the rocks 
and soils went on apace. 

So the Lafayette formation tells of a time when the land was low, so low that the 
Atlantic encroached beyond the longitude of Washington ; it tells, too, of a sea- 
ward tilting of the Piedmont, whereby the streams were made swifter than before, 
so as to tear up residuary soils and ancient quartz ledges. The distribution of the 
Lafayette indicates that it was originally a continuous mantle stretching from the 
Piedmont far seaward and northward and southward throughout the Coastal plain; 
but that during the subsequent period of high level it was entirely cut away along 
tbe larger and many of the smaller streams, so that it is now represented only by a 
series of renmauts on the higher divides in the District and contiguous portions of 
Maryland and Virginia. 

Thus the Lafayette formation is a definite record of a great subsidence and sea- 
ward tilting of the land; and at the same time it records a previous geographic 
condition during which its materials were prepared by chemic processes, and a subse- 
quent geographic condition daring which most of its volnine was carried away by 
running waters. 

THE CX>MBIN£D BBCOBD OF ULND FORMS AND FORMATIONS. 

The margin of the Piedmont plateau reaching the District is a land of fairly smooth 
contour, albeit trenched by gorges and ravines, and its rocks yield red clays and 
quartz fragments on decomposition; and these conditions are in accord with the evl- 
<lence of the Lafiftyette formation. Thus, the period of the shaping of the plateau 
niiiy be correlated with the period closed by the deposition of the formation. 

I he great gorges of the Potomac and Anacostia and of Rock Creek and other 
tributaries tell of a period when the land stood high above its present level; and 
tliis is in accord with the degradation of the greater i)art of the Lafayette, and per- 
mits correlation of the land forms in the two provinces. 
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The lining? of tlie Washington .amphitheater with Columbia deposits records a 
period wlien the land stood low and when the climate was cold, and this gives a 
date for the correlation of local geologic history with general geologic history. 

Thus the land forms and tlio formations, when carefully studied and interpreted, 
yield a record of the making of Columbia during the ages. The streams flowed 
down to the sea, the waves rolled along the shores, sediment was gathered here and 
deposited there, the earth crust alternately heaved and sank ; as time passed valleys 
were horn and hills were fashioned, and the face of the land was transformed again 
and again ; each new geography was wrought from the old, and each can be restored 
ill mind or in picture from the study of hill and rock; and each stage in evolution 
was an important episode in the making of modem Columbia. 

For mal ions of the iJistrict of Columbia. 



Formation. 



Character and relation. 



Thickness. 



Alluvium 

Later Columbia. . . 
Earlier Columbia 
Lafayette 

Chesapeake 

Famunkey 

Potomac 

Piedmont 



River nuul, nuirsli, etc ' 0-20 feet ... 

Unconformity. 
Brick clay, sand, gravel, bowlders 

Great unconformity. 
Loam, sand, gravel, bowlders 

Very great unconformity. 
Orange loam, sand, and gravel 

Great unc(ml'ormity. 
Fine sands, clays, etc 

TJnconformity. 
Sand, marl, greensand, etc 5-25 feet 

(Ireat unconformity. 

Sand clay, ^rravcl,etc 5-800 feet 

Very great unconformity. 
I Gneias with {juartz veins, etc \ Unknown .. 



Age. 



0-26 feet .... 

0-20 feet....' 

1 

10-20 feet...' 

I 

5-50 feet i 



liecent. 



Pleistocene. 



Neocene. 

Eocene. 
Cretaceous. 

Pre-Cambrian ? 



CONCLUBION. 

In conclusion I beg to state that I believe tlie year has been one 
marked by reasonable success, though much remains to be done to put 
the schools m a condition that will be satisfactory to all. 
I am, yours, very respectfully, 

The Board of Trustees. ^' ^owbll, SupeHntendent. 

November 23, 1896, 



/ 



REPORT OF SUPERVISmG PRINCIPALS. 



Washington, D. C, June :-J0, 1800. 

Sib : Acting on behalf of the supervising principals of the first six 
divisions, I have the honor to submit for the school year 1896-96, just 
completed, this consolidated report, in which will be found incorporated 
several tables of statistical information relating to the condition of school 
buildings, the distribution of schools, the attendance and punctuality 
of teachers and i)upils, and divers other matters of like kind. 

SUPERVISION. 

A detailed account of the duties of the supervising principals was 
given in the last report. During the past year no marked departure 
has occurred therefrom. 

Each supervisor Juis endeavored, us iRnetol'ore, to carry out faithfully 
the instriict-ions of the sclioi.l board and tlie superintendent. To the 
latter fre(iiuMit re[)<)rts were made respecting' the methods employed, the 
efliciency or inetticiency of teachers, and countless other matters per- 
taining to the successful administration of the schools. 

Each one has felt responsible for the work of the schools of his 
division, knowing intimately the work of every room. He has held 
grade meetings, given lessons for his teachers, inspected and examined 
classes, received refractory pupils, looked after the sanitation of build- 
higs and grounds, cared for the comfort of the children, and at all 
times cooperated with the superintendent in advising teachers as to the 
best methods of instructing and governing the schools. 

The clerical labors of the supervising corps have been greatly 
increased by the steady growth in the number of schools, as well as by 
introduction and extension of the free text-book system. Were the 
burdepsome task of distributing books and supplies, and the keeping 
of necessary accounts and records relative thereto, entirely confined to 
the usual hours of school, there would be little time left for strictly 
professional duties. The privilege of using a horse and wagon in each 
division two or three times a month would greatly facilitate the distri- 
bution of supplies, and do away with the disagreeable necessity of ask- 
ing the larger pupils to carry through the streets heavy baskets laden 
with books and papers. 
H. Doc. 7 51 
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THE TEAOHma. 



The effort to study tlie iudividual child, and adapt the instruction to 
his particular needs, has been continued by our teachers during the 
past year with increasing success. 

In separating the schools into two or three sections there has been a 
more rational groupiiic: of those having like or corresponding' abilities 
for work, develoi)inent, juid reception than was the case wlien the sub- 
ject was in its experimental sta.c»e. Greater facility in attending ade- 
quately to the wants of individual children without neglecting the 
interests of those in otlier sections of the class has been ac(iuired. 

Many of the teachers who viewed the new movement with alarm at 
its incipieucy, believing it could only end in retarding their school 
work, relaxing their discipline, and exhausting their strength, have 
since become its warmest advocates as well as its best exponents. 
Others have been led to see its merits and are gradually becoming more 
expert in its application. In most instances good alone has come from 
the sectional plan during the past year, and there can be little or no 
doubt that another year will bring about better results with less eftbrt 
and less expenditure of nervous force on the i^art of the teacher and a 
corresponding increase of power on the part of the pupils. It is ditli- 
cult to enumerate the many advantages which have been found to exist 
under the present plan or to emphasize suthciently the necessity for it. 
It relieves the pressure upon the child held in the past to work so many 
hours per day with his teacher-pressure which resulted, in inertia, 
inattention, and fatigue. While the pupil is in no way idle in the 
interim of recitation, there is rest and strength in the change and a 
freshness and brightness in taking up oral work again. Pupils who 

ZlT" 1 If ^.^""^^ "^^'^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^--^ -ork 

^^^^"^ ^^^-^ ^^^Pted to their 

This happy combination of recitation ami busy work bearing directlv 
thereupon has done much toward eradicating bad habits o Zdv^^^ 

made in the acquisit on of 1- LI * . ""^^ greater progress is 
methods are learned n r " f «^ 
of inesthnable value in U^^^e ^^f?'^^ ^^^1 P^^^^ 

vising prim.ipals have a 'd 1 1 ^^^1^'' ^ «"P^^- 

advancing the uJln^^^^ «^cond your efforts iu 

ers as the^ircu^t^V^^^^^^ 

THK l UlMARY GRADES. 

dia'ttXJk'TllnU'lS^r Of ^^^^^ 
ably be characterized asSfent TK°^'^ unquestion- 

eioeuent The purpose of each liue of work 
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was, as a whole, successfully accomplished, and yet all lines were so 
thoroughly correlated that differentiation seems almost impossible. In 
nature study, language training, reading, phonics, number work, and 
the beginnings of geogra})hical investigation rational plans were pur- 

sikmI, modilk'd Avheiiever necessary to meet the individual needs of a 
iiioiq) of chiklren or even a school. Whenever weak teaching was found, 
as it must be admitted was sometimes the case, it could usually be 
traced to the failure on the part of the teacher to make her children 
careful observers during the several mouths at the very beginning of 
the school year. 

As a rule, too great praise can not be given to the teachers of these 
grades for their indefatigable efforts to have the pupils acquire for 
themselves a fundamental quantum of knowledge and use this self- 
found knowledge in the Avay best adapted to promote strength for 
future work. 

NATURE STUDY. 

To the life sciences, plants and animals, much attention was given 
by the teachers of the first four o-i ades, with a far better comprehen- 
sion of their scope and purpose of the work than h-.x-etofore. The 
pupil was taught to become a personal investigator of whatever phase 
of nature lay before him, thereby doing much toward interesting and 
stimulating himself, while the effort of the teacher was directed to 
relating and adapting the discovered facts to the needs of her different 
children and to the other work of the school. In this way the nature 
work became a basis for expressive study of all kinds, so that the child's 
powers of observation, expression, and thought were constantly under- 
goiii<,r developnuMit. The i)lants were selected which were most com- 
mon and most attractive, and wherever possible animals were studied 
alive. Care was taken that tlie plant or the animal was considered as 
typical of some class or tribe. At each stage of the work appropriate 
literature was introduced. As an aid to geography, an examination 
was made of the most common materials of the earth, especial emphasis 
being given to soil making and the work of water, a more detailed 
account of which features will be found elsewhere. 

As to physical science it can be said that due consideration was 
given in the proper grades to the simple experiments pertaining to 
water, air, and heat, but some topics which seem most fandamerital it 
was unfortunately found necessary, owing to the pressure of other 
work, either to teach in a desultory way or altogether omit. 

LANGUAGE. 

As in the past every subject contributed to the pupil's training in 
language. Every thought which he expressed whether oral or written 
was made a part of his instruction in English. Written exercises were 
so frequent in the different studies that it can safely be said that the 
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capacity of the pupils to write clear and correct English was constantly 
undergoing development. The improvement in the ordinjury speech of 
pupils was perhaps less satisfactory, and toward this matter the atten- 
tion of the teachers should be especially directed hereafter. In the 

employment of the forms of the irregnilar verbs, considerable progress 
was observed, but the i)roiioniiiiiil iorins, tis well as certain idiomatic 
words and i)lira8es, were too often misused. Tlie ])rofieieney of i)upds 
in sentence analysis was marvelorisly iu advance ol' former years. Tbe 
study of word analysis, while mainly iucideutal, was nevertheless quite 
satisfactory. Iu reading, the chief aim was to avoid a vague under- 
standing on the part of the pupil of what he read. He was taught to 
read with distinctness and with expression, but platform mannerisms 
were discouraged. Spelling was learned in connection with every sub- 
ject taught, as well as from the Word and Sentence Book. In penman- 
ship many illegible writers became good penmen through the use of the 
vertical system. 

NUMIJEK. 

During the earlier months of the new school year a thorough review 
of the work of preceding years was again instituted, grade by grade, 
with most excellent results. This adnnrable plan has been followed 
now for three years, and it is impossible to estimate tbe educational 
value thereof. Katurally the time reciuisite to complete this review 
grows somewhat shorter each year, yet it has been found necessary in 
a lew instances to remind teachers who were prone to linger an undue 
length ot tune, upon this work that a review did not necessarily mean 
the pertnnctory repetition of the prescribed work of previous grades 
as found ni the text-book, but rather the independent handling of one 

t^:^^:^'^ " ^^^^^^^ -^'^y - p--^^^ 

inf IXe'd ZT^ w "^'^ satisfactory. The method of teach- 

taLb^in-^ ""'''''"^ inductively, fractions 

Sns S^^^^^^ '^^'j^^*^ ''''^''^ tl-^i^' 1>-I>- rela- 

tions. Pupils were trained to perform correctly the fundamental ooer- 
ations m integers, fractions, and decimals A\LTJ ,\ I l ^ 

true, are still slow workers needino v ^ ^^^'^ P^^^'^' ^ 

In the hieher Prnrio i ! ^ ^ ""'^''1'' ^'^^^'^ constant practice. 

Percentage with conn n s nt p^^^^^^^^^^ ^'^'^^ "V^^^^^ 
complicatedpnzzlesoftb. s H^ia S^^^^ was e j^^^i,^^^ l,^^ the 
arithmetic the pupils of the Pi f . t^""'^^' connection with 

the year with Ht r x 

quent work in algebra 3^^^^^ ^ ^'^^^ ^^^^^^l^' The subse- 
especially commeibil ' """^^ ^^^^'^^^ work being 



HI8T0BY. 



While various methods wer^ ftmr.!..^^^ • ^ 

'''' ^^Ployed m teaching history, recitation 
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by rote from text-books, or simple historical catechism, was seldom 
tbuTid. Our teachers all endeavored to illumiDC this study by the intro- 
duction of outside reading and topical work. By tlie simultaneous use 
of i)arallel text-books habits of compiuison were acquired and mental 
growth stimulated. The teachers of the sixth grade were esi)ecially 
successful in correlating the stndy of Longfellow's "Evangeline" and 
other poems with early colonial history. Unusual enthusiasm was 
aroused thereby, and a subject often considered dull and uninviting 
was thus made extremely £a>8eiiiating. In the seyenth grade the history 
work of the year was completed without the customary drag. Certain 
important periods were seleeted, in the study of which essential points 
alone were emphasized. Causes with their resultant effects were care- 
fully considered and an clibrt made to discover the natural sequence of 
related events. In the other grades tbe work was satisfactory. Partic- 
ular mention should be made of the excellent results obtained by those 
teachers who, by their own exertions and frequently at their own 
expense, acquired valuable reference libraries, which furnished a reserve 
of historical and other literature for the use of their respective schools. 
In this connection it may be safely predicted that the new Congressional 
Library and the recently organized public library of the city will 
prove, in the near future, valuable factors in advancing our educa- 
tional work along many important lines. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

The simple observational work of the primary years has been exceed- 
ingly valuable in preparing the children £or the several field excursions 
so necessary in later years. Very early in the fall term the pupils of 
the fourth and fifth grades were led into the fields by their teachers, 
class after class, for the purpose of studying more deeply into the sig- 
nificance of the geographical phenomena that lay before them. Their 
attention was lirst directed to the common earth-forming rocks, then to 
rock disintegration, soil making, and the work and effects of Avater 
in wearing away, transporting, and depositing materials. Thus the 
story of the formation of hills, of the evolution of valleys, and other 
natural features was taught inductively. Wherever the simple phases 
of those processes which best illustrate soil making were accessible to 
ordinary observation in the neighboring fields our children could be 
found roaming about with their teachers in genuine earth study and 
not in a mere study of a description of the earth's surface. The story 
of the life of the earth was learned by the pupils out of doors as well 
as in the schoolroom. This beneficial work was nearly completed when 
a long continued spell of inclement weather unfortunately prevented a 
few of the classes from receiving the pleasure and profit experienced 
by the others. Let us hope that another year these trips may begin as 
soon as possible after the opening of the schools. Teachers and pupils 
have alike become more skilled in the power to reproduce by sketches, 
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maps, and models the different units of observational work, so that 

tlie results ill representation during tlie past year were noticeably better 
than ever before. Vyy the introduction of topics the Story of Oiir 
Continent" was made more interesting' than usual in the seventh grade, 
while corresponding- progress cau be reported respecting the geological 
work of the eighth grade, due in a large measure to the instructive 
talks given to the teachers by Prof. W J McGee and others in the 
lecture room and in the field, lu the several grades due attention was 
given at the proper time to commercial and place geography. 

OONOLUSION. 

The remaining studies were taught in much the same way as hereto- 
fore, with results equally satisfactory. 

In summarizing, it should be said that no year's work was ever done 
in a better manner. The reasons for gratification are too many to 
enumerate in this brief report, but mention should certainly be made 
of the untiring devotion of the teachers to the best interests of the 
school at all times, but especially during the period of the Washing- 
ton Teachers' Bazaar. While directing their efforts in every legitimate 
way toward procuring a i)ernianent fund for the aid of the disabled and 
veteran ones among their number, they allowed no departure from the 
regular ^v(n•k to ensue. Tliough hitigued and often sick, they kept up 
their tasks day by day with determination and zeal almost miraculous. 
In this. way not only did their own undertaking become a pronounced 
su( ( CSS. but the progress of the school work was in no way retarded. 
Evident advancement was made along many lines during the year. 
The methods of instruction were improved, and largely through your 
own personal labor the training in language received an impetus that 
wdl be lelt for a long time to come. The amount of disciplining was 
smaller. Fewer cases of suspensiou were reported, while corporal 
pumshment was almost unknown. A deeper interest was manifested 
by the chddrenm their work, which fact in itself indicates a decrease 

n the number of distracting influences. Our buildings have been kept 

faifhXl """"f''"' ^ l^^ve been 

theSl r.tt'^'''''' ^? '''' ^^^^^^'^^ ^'^"^^^ous duties, 

thereby meriting your fullest approbation 

tot^t^tV;'"";' r ^''^^ ''^^ supervising corps, to extend 

IsiKon 1 ''''''' «i^«ere thaLks for the 

consideiatiou shown us in all official relations. 

W. B. Powell, ^' ^' Patterson. 

Superintendent of Schools. 
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FIRST DIVISION. 



Tabls I. — Showing distHbutUm of sohooU hy buildings. 





Eighth grade. 


Seventh grade. 


Sixth grade. 


Fifth grade. 


Fourth grade. 


Third grade. 


Second grade. 


First grade. 


Total. 


Schoolrooms. 


Number of 
teachers. 




2 


2 


2 


3 




1 


1 


2 


14 
11 
13 
8 
8 
8 
9 
2 


» 15 
M2 

8 12 

9 


«9 

«e 

18 

8 
8 
8 
• 9 
2 




2 


2 


1 


1 




1 




2 




2 


2 


2 


2 
1 




2 




1 




1 


1 


1 




1 




1 




1 


1 


1 


1 




1 




1 


8 
8 
8 
*6 






1 


2 


1 




1 




1 




1 






1 




2 


2 


2 
















1 




























Total u umber of 


rl«9U 


9 


9 


9 


10 


8 


9 


9 


10 


73 


78 


63 




U885.... 


9 


9 


9 


10 


8 


9 


9 


10 


73 


78 


63 



' Including 1 room used hy normal school. 

2 Five scliools tiuiirlit l)y teachers from the normal school. 

3 lucluding 1 room used for cooking school. 

* Inolading 2 rooms used for maonal training school and 1 room used for cooking school. 



Table II. — Showing condition of buildings. 



Building. 



Franklin . 
Thomson . 
Adams ... 
Dennison. 

Force 

Harrison . 
Phelps.... 
Berret.... 



IT()\v 
heated. 



Steam 

Furnace.. 

...do 

Steam . . . , 
...do 



Light. 



Excellent . 

Gk>od 

Excellent. 
...do 



Ventila- 
tion. 



Good 

Poor 

Excellent 

...do 



-do Good 



Furnace do 



.do 
.do 



.do 
.do 



Excellent. 

...do 

...do 



Water- 
closets. 



Good 

Poor 

Excellent 

... do 

Good 

Excellent 

...do 

...do 



Play 
rooms. 



Excellent 

Fair , 

Excellent . 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 



Yards. 



Small 

...do.... 
Excellent 
...do .... 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 



Owned or 
rented. 



Owned. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 



Table III. — Showing half-day schools. 



School. 



Force 

Phelps 

Total 



Halt 
sch( 

1896. 


-day 

}Ol8. 

1895. 


Grades of 
half- day 
schools, 
1896. 


Number 

' above 
second 
grade, 
1896. 


4 

2 


2 
2 


1,2,8 
1 


2 

1 


6 


4 




8 
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Table IV.— Showing distribution of pupils hii {iradea, attendance, and average number 

per teacher. 





Isiiniher of 


"Whoh^ 


enroll- 




schools. 


nient. 


Grade. 










i 


1896. 


1895. 


1896. 


1895. 




9 


9 


408 


432 




9 


9 


' 413 


413 


Sixth 


9 


9 


407 


455 


Fifth 


10 


10 


m 


462 


Fourth 


8 


8 




371 


Third 


0 


y 


398 


388 


Second 


9 


9 


347 


j 432 


First 


10 


10 


483 


481 


Total 


73 


73 


3, 268 


3,434 



Average enroll- 
ment. 


Average daily 
attendance. 


Average number 
of ]»npil8 per 
teacher. 


1 1896. 

1 


1895. 


1896. 


1895. 


Based on 
wholo 
on roll - 
lueut. 


B.TScd 
on avcr- 

il<X(i cil- 

rollmeut. 


326 


349 


300 


322 


45.3 


86.2 


342 


327 


318 


812 


45.8 


38 


343 


371 


314 


339 


45.2 


88.1 


! 367 


374 


341 


343 


43.4 


36.7 


322 


300 


295 


280 


47.2 


40.2 


j 284 


335 


299 


305 


44.2 


31.5 


303 


1 352 


275 


320 


38.5 


38.6 


356 


1 358 


318 


318 


48.1 


85.6 


2, 643 


1 2,775 


1 2,460 


2, 530 


44.9 


36.2 



TAitLE V. — ^Showing percentage of attendance, cases of iardinesa, and absence of teachers. 



Month. 



i Percentage | Tardiness I ^^^'^dms!^^^^^ 



of 

attendance 



Sopteiiiher . 
Octoher — 
November 
December. 
January .. 
Fehruary . 

March 

April 

May 

June 



of 

teachers, j 



1896. 1895. 



Substitute 
service. 



97.6 
94.3 
94.1 
90.4 
90.9 
90.1 
89 

91.2 
91.3 
92.8 



12 
8 

26 
24 
22 

23 
13 
13 
6 



77 
402 
406 
500 
629 
479 
424 
424 
485 
199 



102 
430 
397 
825 
747 
661 
430 
446 
474 
212 



1896. 

3.5 
12 

3.5 
10.5 
35 
15.5 
16 
45.5 
23.5 

9 



1895. 



15.5 
54.5 
33 
12 
30 
45.5 
43.5 
45 
10.5 
2 



Total 



147 i 4,085 4,004 . 174 



299.5 



Tablk Yl.-Showing the number of gradnales from the WaHhinqton Normal School, from 
other normal schools, from college, and nongraduates. 

Washiuo ton Xornial School 

Other normal sohools 

College ^ 

Nongraduates - ^ 

8 

Total 

"IIIZ ' ' ' " '69 

' Including six normal school practice teachersT 
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SECOND DIVISION (A). 
Table l.—Shovoing distribution of aohooU hy buildings. 



School. 



1 

fcD 



Abbot 

Seaton 

Twining 

Morse t-- 

Henry 

Polk 

AVebstor 

Total nixuiber of |-]S'JG 
scbool'i \l895. 



(D 

a 
a 

> 



I 



2 



I 

o 



8 \ 
7 I 



3 
2 
2 

10 

8 



1 
1 
1 

2 
1 
1 
2 

0 I 
i 



1 
1 
1 

2 
1 
1 
2 

g 

8 



4) 

I 

O 



tn 
.53 



10 
9 



1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 

10 
9 



3 
2 

11 
9 



O 



8 

11 
9 
11 
13 
10 
14 



7t5 
67 



i 

U 

o 

o 

!/2 



9 
•12 

8 

8 
12 

8 
12 



o 

as 
3^ 



8 

11 
9 
11 
13 
10 
14 



69 
61 



70 
67 



« One room used for cooking school. 
Table Il.—Showi»o condition of buildings. 



Building. 



How 
lieated. 



Light. 



Abbot 



Seaton Steam 



Twining. .. 

Morse 

Henry 

Polk 

"Webster.. 



I'urnace . . do 




Ventila- 
1 tion. 


Water- 
closets. 


Play 
rooms. 


Yards. 


Owned or 
rented. 


Excellent. 


Excellent. 






Owned. 


Fair 


...do 


Excellent. 




Do. 


1 Excellent. 


....do 


... .do 


Excellent. 


Do. 






....do 


....do 


' Do. 




....do 


Small 


.:..do 


Do. 

Do. 


Excellent. 


....do 


....do 


Good 






....do 




Do. 








• 



Table III.— Shewing half-day schools. 



Building. 



Half-day 
scbools. 



1896. I 1893. 



Grades 
of half -day 
schools. 

1896. 



Number 
above 
second 
grade, 
1896. 



Abbot... 

Seaton . . . 
Twining. 

Morse 

Henry . . . 
Polk 



Webst-er.... 
Total 



2 
6 
2 
4 

4. 

Is 



4 
2 
4 
4 

14 



1.1 

1,1,2,2,3,3 

2,2 
1,1,1,2 
1,1.2,2 
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Table IY.— Showing diatribation of pujnla by gradeB^ attendanoBf and average number 

per ieach&r. 



Number of | 
schools. 



Whole enroll- 
ment. 



Avcrafro enroll- ' Average daily 
lueut. atteudauce. 



Grade. 



Eighth . 

Seventh 

Sixth... 

liflli ... 

Pourth . 

Third... 

Second.. 

First... 



Total. 



1896. 


1895. 


1896. 


1895. 


1896. 


1895. 


1896. 


1895. 


Based on 
whole 
enroll- 
ment. 


Ix'ised on 
uveraue 
enroll- 
ment. 


8 


7 


338 


327 


285 


268 


269 


253 


42.2 


35.6 


9 


8 


429 


331 


362 


289 


343 


271 


47.6 


40.5 


10 


8 


483 


412 


405 


359 


374 


312 


48.3 


40.5 


9 


9 


417 


441 


361 


388 


339 


355 


46.3 


40.1 


9 


8 


456 


370 


411 


324 


386 


293 


50. G 


45.6 


10 


9 


462 


404 


394 


347 


36!) 


321 


4G. 2 


39.4 


10 


9 


441 


386 


382 


339 


351 


309 


44.1 


38.2 


11 


9 


575 


474 


443 


3t3 


402 


328 


52.2 


40.3 


76 


67 


3,601 

1 


3,145 


3,043 

1 


2, 677 


2,833 


2,442 


47.3 


40 



Average number 
of pupils per 
teacher. 



Table V.- 



-SlwwUuj percentage of attendance, cases of tardineaa, and absence of teachers. 



Month. 



September , 

October 

Novemlier 
December , 
January .. 
February . 
March 

April 

May 

June 



Total 



Percental; (; 
of attend- 


Tardiness 
of 


Cases of tardi- 


Substitute 


ance. 1 


teachers. 


ness. 


service. 


1896. 


1896. 


1896. 


1895. 


1890. 


1895. 


98.2 


2 


49 


63 


10 


11 


94.6 


1 


409 


251 


33.5 


34 


95 


11 


337 


340 


13 


10 


93 


19 


358 


298 


16 


U 


92.7 


13 


480 


843 


89.5 


87 


91 


10 


376 


33G 


25 


31 


90.4 


17 


353 


287 


54 


13 


92 




357 


308 


55 


21 


9L8 




366 


381 


41 


5 


94.5 


6 


146 


185 


19.5 


18 




93 


3,234 


2, 792 


3UU. 5 


194 



other normal sohooU, from colleges, and nougraduates. 
Washington Normal School 

Other normal schools 

College 

Nongraduates... 





51 
7 
1 

17 
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SECOND DIVISION (B). 
Table I. — Showing distribution of schools by builclings. 



1 Includinir one room used for mannul training. 

2 Each teaclier lias two or more grades. 
'One room unfinished. 

4Bight schools in the Twining, transferred May 1, 1895, to the second division (a). 
Table 11.— Showing condition of hiiildings. 











1 


i 








1 












jrade. 


grade 


■ade. 


'ade. 


grade. 


n 

u 


grade. 


•ade. 




ooms. 


%% 


School. 




.a 


«j 




bX) 






n 


M 




u 










Seven 




Fiftli 


. Fourt 


u 


o 
u 

xn 


First 


Total 


w 
O 

,=i 
o 
m 


si 

'A 






1 


1 




2 


2 


1 


2 


2 


13 


1 1 o 


13 






1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 

1 


2 


2 


10 


8 


Xv 






1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


9 


8 


9 
10 






1 


1 


1 


1 


2 




2 


2 


10 


8 














2 






2 


1 


2 






1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


2 


2 


11 


8 


11 








1 


2 


2 


2 




I 


1 


9 


8 


9 




' 1 


1 




1 


1 


! 1 
1 


8 


8 


11 

1 


8 

1 


11 
1 






1 


1 


1 


1 


! 1 


1 


1 


7 


34 


3 














i 1 


1 


1 


3 


1 


1 


Total number of, 


• 1896.. 


6 


1 8 


9 


10 


11 


11 


15 


16 


86 


67 


80 




1895*. 


6 


9 


10 


10 


11 


1 " 


i " 


IG 


; 90 

i 


! 


484 



Building. 



How 
heated. 



Galo3 

Artliur 

Blake 

Blair 

Blair annex 

Taylor 

Madison 

Pierce 

Pierceannex. .. 

Hamilton 

Langdon 



Steam 

Furnaces . 

...do 

...do 

Stoves — 
Furnaces . 

, . . .do 

...do 

Stoves — 

....do 

Steam . . . . 



Light. 

Excellent . 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Fair 




Good 

Excellent. 

....do 

....do 

Poor 



Excellent. Excellent 



do 

....do 

Good 

Fair 

Excellent . 



.do ... 
•do... 



Poor. 
Fair . 
Good 



Water- 
closets. 

Excellent. 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Fair 

Excellent. 

do 

...do 

Fair 

Privies . . 
....do.... 



Play 
rooms. 



Fair 

Excellent. 

...do 

...do 

None 

Excellent. 

do 

do 

None 

(') 

None 



Tards. 



Parking 

Ample 

...do 

....do 

Xono 

Ample 

Small .- 

Boys', small; 
girls', ample 

SnKill 

Ample 

None 



Owned or 
rented. 



Owned. 
Do. 

Do. . 

Do. 
Rented. 
Owned. 

Do. 

Do. 

Eented. 

Owned. 
Eented. 



room. 
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Table III. — Showing half-day schools. 



School. 



Half-day 
sohools. 



Gales 

Arthur 

Blake 

Blair 

Elair annex... 

Taylor 

Madison 

Pierce 

Pierce annex 

Hamilton 

Langdon 

Total.. 



180C. 

4 
4 
2 
4 
2 
6 
2 
6 



1895. 



i ! Kumber above 

I (jrrades of j second grade. 

I half-day ' 

schools. 



32 



189C. 



1,2 
1,2 
1 
1,2 

3 

1,2,3 
1,2 
1,2 



1805. 



1,2 |. 
1.2 . 



26 



Table IW—Shoiving distribution of pupils hji grades, attendance, and average number per 

teacher. 



Grade. 



schoola. 



inent. 



ment. 



1896. 



Eighth 

Seventh 

Sixth 

Fifth 

Fourth 

Third 

Second 

First 

Total 

Coanty schoola . . . 

Grand total. 



6 
7 

8 
9 
10 
9 
13 
14 



1895. 

6 
8 
9 

10 

10 

11 

12 
14 



76 
4 



80 
4 



80 84 



189G. 


1 

1895. 


283 


303 


352 


403 


404 


455 


468 


531 


531 


527 


453 


549 


589 


567 


8U5 


822 


3, 885 


i 4,157 


488 


' 151 


4, 073 


4, 308 



1896. 

239 
292 
335 
397 
447 
380 
486 
589 



3, 165 
130 



1895. 

254 
334 
374 
425 
425 
451 
40(5 
000 

3, 329 
117 



o, 205 I 3, 446 



Averajje daily 
attendance. 


Average number 
()!" i)npil8 per 
teaciicr. 






leased on 
wliole en- 
rollment. 


Based on 


1896. 


1895. 


average 

onroli- 
ment. 


226 


243 


47.1 


39.8 


275 


313 


50.2 


41.7 


309 


346 


50.5 


41.8 


365 


387 


52.0 


44.1 


370 


390 


58.1 


44.7 


350 


413 


50.3 


42.2 


449 


429 


45.3 


37.3 


536 


544 


57.5 


42 


2, 880 


3,065 


48.5 


39.5 


118 


110 


47 


32.5 


1 2,998 




3, 175 


48.4 


39.2 



, „xxvav iur J.OVQ ao no*. 

Taulk y.-Sl.o.in,per^t„,,^^„,^„^^ „^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^ 



Month. 



September. 
October.... 

Kovoiiibor . 
December . , 
January . . , 
February . 

XMTOh.... 

AprU 

May 

Juue 



Percentage 
of 

attendance. 



97.7 



Tardiness 
of 

teachers. 



Cases of tardi- 
iie.sH. 



Subntitute 
service. 



1896. 



Total 



04.2 
93.9 
91.9 
90.0 
89.2 
89. 1 
91.6 
92.5 
93.6 



NoT«.-Stati8tics for 1895 include the Twining 



1 
9 
4 
16 
11 
3 
8 
3 
17 
6 



46 
423 

309 
371 
488 
403 
899 
340 
388 
220 



1895. 



105 

369 
435 
301 
541 
395 
362 
372 
3C)4 
184 



1896. 



1 

19 

8 

7.5 
33 
35.5 
55.5 

20 
5 

5.5 



1895. 



1 

7.5 
20,5 
11.5 
78.5 
45 
12.5 
14.5 
16.5 

4 



"8 \ 3,b93 j 3,429 
School ; thoso for 1896 do not. 



190 



i 21L6 
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Table VI. — Shoivinf/ the iiumbcr of graduates from ihe Washington Normal Schoolf from 
other normal schools, from college, and nongraduates. 

Washington Normal School 64 

Other normal schools 7 

College - 0 

Nongraduates 9 

Total 80 

THIKD DIVISION. 

Table I. — Shotving diatrihuUon of schools hy buildings. 



School. 



Peabody ... 

Carbery 

!M<iury ., 

Towers 

Wallach ... 

Brent 

Lenox 

McCormick 



-a 



Total number of r 1896. 
schools ( 1895. 



2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



a 

o 

02 



0) 
U 



2 ! 

1 I 
1 I 
3 
1 
1 



10 
11 



u 



2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 



11 

11 



I 

tX) 



o 



10 
10 



9 

1 



12 
11 



cs 
u 

fc£ 

o 

© 



12 
11 



fcJO 



2 
2 



15 
15 



o 
H 



17 
10 
10 
11 
11 
11 
11 
G 



87 
85 



s 

O 

s 

o 
o 

,£3 

xn 



, as 
-I « 



12 


17 


8 


10 


8 


10 


8 


11- 


12 


" 


8 


11 


8 


11 


4 


6 


68 


87 


68 


85 



Table II. — Showing condition of buildings. 



Building. 



Peabody 

Carbery 

Maury 

Towers 

Wdlach.... 

Brent 

Lenox 

McCormick. 



flow 
heated. 



Steam 

Furnaces . 

....do 

....do 

Steam — 
Furnaces . 

...do 

...do 



Light. 



Ventila- 
tion. 



Water 
closets. 



Play 
rooms. 



Yards. 



Excellent. Good Good Good Small. 



. . .do 
...do 
...do 
..do 
' * 

..do 
..do 



Exocllont. Excellent. 

Ea i r Good 

Excellent. 

None 

Fair 

Excellent. 
....do 



Excellent.! do .. 

. . .do ' Good .. 

Excellent do Small.. 

None Ample. 

Excellent . Small . . 

do I do .. 

....do I Ample. 



Good .... 
....do .... 
Excellent 
...do.... 



Table III. — Showing half-day schools. 



Owned or 
rented. 



Owned. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 



School. 


Ealt-day 
schools. 


Grades of 
"half day 


Numbw above 
second grade. 




1896. 


1895. 


schools. 


1896. 


1895. 


iN'abody... 


6 
4 


6 

3 


1, 1,2,2,3,3 
1,1,2,2 
1, 1, 2, 2 

1, 1, 1, 2, 2, 3 


2 


2 


Carbery . . 




Maury 


4 


4 






Towers 


6 


6 
2 


1 


1 


WaUach 




2 


Brent 


6 


6 


1,1,2,8,8,4 

1,1,2,2,3,4 
1,1,2,3 


8 


8 


Lenox. . 


6 


6 
4 


2 


2 


McCormick .... 


4 


1 










Total 


86 


87 




9 


10 


- « 
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Table IV. — Shoiviny distrihutiuit of pupils hy grades, attendance, 

per teacher. 



and average number 





Xuiiibor of 


Whole 


cnroU- 


Average enroil- 


A vera" 


e (luily 




schools. 


ment. 


ment. 


attendance. 


Grade. 




















mo. 


18!l;j. 


1890. 


1895. 


1896. 


18:)5. 


180G. 


18^5. 


Eigbth 


8 


7 


370 


401 


314 


330 


294 


312 


Seventh 


9 


9 


412 


411 


361 


349 


313 


327 


Sixtli 


10 


11 


4C4 


557 


409 


476 


385 


447 


Fifth 


11 


11 


552 


554 


478 


482 


413 


452 




10 


10 


523 


516 


475 


444 


444 


415 


Third 


12 


11 


629 


541 


562 


492 


528 


457 




12 


11 


543 


613 


474 


487 


461 


451 


First 


15 


15 


772 


782 


588 


613 


535 


553 


Total 


87 


85 


4, 265 


4, 375 


3,661 


3,673 


3,403 


3,414 



Average number 



of pupils 
teacher. 



per 



PiMsed on 
wliole till- 
rolltnent. 



46 
45 
46 
50 
52 
52 
45 
51 



48 



Based on 
average 
euroll- 
ment. 



39 
40 
40 
43 
47 
46 
89 
89 



41 



Table \ ,—Sliowmfi percentage of attendance, cases of tardiness, and absence of teachers. 



Month. 


Pcreeiitage 
of attend- 


Tardiness 
of teach- 


Cases of tardi- 
ness. 


Substitute 
service. 




ance. 


ers. 


1806. 


1895. 


1896. 


1895. 


Septemher 


97.9 




15 




11 




Octoher 


9 


r!3 

174 


9 

31.5 


November , 


95.4 


212 


37 


Di'cc'iiibor 


95.4 


7 
12 


133 


178 


24 


14 




93 


187 


132 • 


80 


32 


February 


fi2. 1 


8 


226 


249 


82 


62.5 




91.3 


36 


176 


198 


95 


54.5 


April 


91 

93.4 


19 


174 


144 


02. 5 


70.5 


May 


10 


l.'i] 


152 


07. 5 


88 




93 

94.8 


3 


180 


150 


40 


66 


Total 


3 


70 


79 


30 


37 






107 


1,534 


1,410 


485 


405 



TABLE ^^--^^'^'Z^^^^^^ formal mooWroM 

othe, normal schools, from college, and nongraXlaates. 

Washington Normal School 

Other normal schools 68 

College ' / 2 

Nongradnates 1 

• ■ - - • - - - - ...... .... 

16 

Total 
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FOURTH DIVISION. 
Table I. — Showing distribution of schools by buildings. 



School. 



Jefferson 
Aiiiidoii . .. 
Siiialhvood 
P.radley . . . 
Potomac. . . 



Total number of flSQG. 
schools tl895. 



I 



a 

ID 



a 
u 



.a 

02 



u 

til 

i 



t 

o 



Third grade. 


Second grade. 


bO 

-ta. 
tn 
ti 
•i-i 

Fh 


Total. 


1 

Schoolrooms. 


2 


2 


3 


19 


»19 


1 


2 


2 


12 


8 


2 


3 


3 


12 


8 I 


1 


1 


2 


9 


8 1 


1 


1 


1 


4 


4 


7 


9 


11 


56 


47 i 


7 


9 


11 


56 


50 1 



o 

u 

si 



19 

12 
12 
9 
4 



56 
56 



1 One room used for cooking. 
Table II. — Showing condition of buildings. 



Building. 


How 
heated. 


Light. 


Ventila- 
tion. 

Fair 

Excellent . 


Water- 
closets. 

Excellent . 
....do 


Play 
rooms. 


Yards. 


Owned or 
rented. 


Jen'erson 


SU-aiii .... 
Funiaco . 


Excel It' lit . 
....do 


Excellent . 
....do 


Excellent . 
Small 


Owned. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 




....do 


....do 


....do 


Fair 


Small 


....do 






....do 


....do 


....do 


....do 


....do 


flreenleaf 
















Stoves 


Excellent . 


Fair 






Small 













> Isow under construction. 

Tablb III. — Showing half-day achooh. 



School. 



^leO'erson... 

Atnidon 

Sinallwood . 
Bradley.... 
Potomac . . . 
Greenleaf'. 



Total 



Half-day 
schools. 



1896. 



2 
8 
8 
2 
2 

~22 



1895. 



4 
4 
2 
2 
2 

14 



Grades of half- 
day schools. 



1,1 

1,1,2, 2, 3,4,4,4 
1, 1, 1,2,2, 2,3.3 
1,1 
1,2 



Number 
above 
second 
tfrade, 
1896. 



4 

2 



^ Under construction. 
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Table l\.—Sltoaiiig (Hninhniio)! of hij (jniden, aiteiuiauce, and average per 

ieaclicr. 



Grade. 



K umber ol" 
schools. 



I 18i»C. 18!)5. 

I i 



Bightli 4 

i 4 

7 

( 

1 

! f 
( 

I 

i 7 

I 

i 9 



Seventh 

Sixth 

ril'th 

Fonrth 

Third 

Second 

First { 11 

Total 



5G 



4 
4 
7 
7 

( 

7 
9 
11 



5G 



Whole enroll- 
ment. 


Average enroll- 
ment. 


Avera^je daily 
attendauce. 


Average number 
of pupils per 
teachei. 


1896. 


1895. 


1890. 


1805. 


I 

189G. j 

( 
1 


1895. 


Based on 
whole 
enroll- 
ment. 


Based on 
avera<;(} 
enroll- 
ment. 


196 


198 


161 


166 


1 

153 ! 


158 


40 


49.5 


200 


196 


175 


1S3 


164 i 


171 


50 


49 


331 


319 


273 


'J57 


i 

252 


230 


47.5 


45.5 


339 


355 


300 


294 


270 


272 


48.4 


50.7 


355 


324 


314 


294 


291 


272 


50.7 


46.3 


392 


386 


844 


334 


310 j 


310 


56 


55.1 


3G8 


392 


352 


338 


311 ' 


312 


40.6 


44 


587 


627 


452 


457 


411 


427 


53.3 


56 


2,766 


i 2,797 

1 


1 2,371 


2,323 


2,180 

1 


2, 158 


49.4 


42.3 



Table Y— Showing percentage of attendance, cases of tardiness, and absence. 



Month. 



PerctMitage Taidiiicsa 

of i of 
attendance . , teachers . 



September . 
October 

November , 
l^ecoiiiher , 
Jainiary . . 
February . 

March 

April 

May 

June 



Cases of tardi- 
ness. 



1896. 



Substitute 
service. 



97.7 
94.2 
94 

92.9 

92.1 

90.8 

91.1 

92 

92.5 

93.8 



Total 



1 
3 
3 
3 
3 
5 
31 
G 
9 
4 



21 
264 
192 
267 
274 
200 
]!)] 
151 
170 

92 



48 i 1,882 



1895. 


1896. 


1895. 


50 




34 


196 


30 


70 


182 


46.5 


46 


162 


23 


10 


311 


64 


67 


254 


25.5 


52 


218 


34 


31 


212 


31 


27 


207 


22.5 


18 


127 


18.5 


22 


1,919 


21)5 


380 



Tabi^ ''''--''^2^^^^^ ^'^-^^--Oton Xonnal School, from 

othe^' normal schools, from colleges, and nongraduates. 

Waybill o ton X„r,nal School 

Other normal schools 

College 8 

Nongradaates 3 
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FIFTH J)1V1SI0N. 
Table I. — Showing distribution of schools in buildings. 



School 



Jnclcaon 

Gniiit 

Addison 

Fillmore 

■Welghtman 

Corcoran 

Tlirclkeld 

nit;h Street 

Blunt 

Birch 

Industrial Home 



bO 



Total uuiubur offldUC. 
schools \ 1805.. 



a 
u 
to 



a 
u 

-(-> 
M 

xn 





6 










U 




bO 




A 




Fift 


o 
PC4 



0) 

I 
H 



I 

o 



2 



10 
9 



10 
10 



10 
9 



2 

ij 

2 
2 
1 
1 
1 



12 
12 



o 
H 



8 
16 
9 
8 
10 
8 
4 
4 
3 
3 
2 

75 
73 



a 

o 
o 
u 

I— t 

o 
o 
.a 
u 
02 



«H 

o 



8 

14 
8 
8 
8 
8 
4 
4 
3 
3 
2 



8 
16 
9 
8 
10 
8 
4 
4 
3 
3 
2 



70 
G3 



75 
73 



Building. 



Jackson . . . , 

Grant 

Addison 

"Welghtman. 

I'illniore 

Corcoran ... 
Throlkeld .. 
Bi"h Street. 



Industrial Home. 

Blunt 

Birch 



1 In this school are pupils from second to fifth grade, inclusiye. 

Table II. — Showing condition of buildings. 



How 
heated. 



Fiirnaco . 

Steam 

Furnace . 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Stoves 

...do 

Steam 

Furnace . . 
...do 



Light. 

Ex(;(llcnt. 

...do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do ... 
..do ... 

..do 

..do... 
..do .... 



Ventila- 
tion. 



AVater- 
closetH. 



?lay 
rooms. 



Yards. 



Excellent. Excellent. Excellent. Excellent. 



....do 
....do 
....do 
...do 

. . . .do 
Poor . 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 



....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

do 

Fair 

Poor 

Fair 

....do 

....do 



....do 
....do 
...do 
....do 
...do 
Poor. 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do. 



.-..do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

...do 

Fair 

Excellent . 

Good 

,..do 



Owned or 
rented. 



OwiHid. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Kent«d. 

Do. 



Tablk III. — Showing half-day schools. 



School. 


Half-day 
schools. 


Grade of 
1 half-day 
schools. 


1898. 


1895. 


Grant... 


4 
4 

2 


6 
4 
4 
6 


1.2 
1.2 
1,2 
1,2 


Weightman 


Addison 


Corcoran . . 


Total 




10 


20 









H. Doc. 7' 



-52 



3 
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Table lY. Showing diainbution ofpupiU hp grades and the average number per teacher* 



Grade. 



Eighth . 
Seventh 
Sixth... 
Fifth... 
Fourth . 
Third... 
Second. , 
First ... 



Total 



Number of 
schools. 


Whole enroll- 
ment. 


Average en- 
rollment. 


Avera^ 


0 daily 


Average number 
per teacher. 


I 

1 R'tfi 


J, 0<7i./i 


1890 


1895. 


1896. 


1895. 


1890. 


1895. 


Based on 
whole en- 
rollment. 


Based on 
avera<;o 
enroll- 
ment. 


7 


7 


263 


312 


219.1 


262 


200.4 


237 


37.5 


31.3 


7 


7 


283 


288 


247.4 


241 


228 


221 


40.4 


35.3 


8 


8 


3;58 


350 


290 


304 


209 


274 


42.2 


38.2 


10 


9 


504 


408 


419.9 


391 


390 


366 


50.4 


41.9 


10 


10 


415 


459 


369.4 


371 


339 


341 


41.5 


86.0 


10 


9 


440 


428 


374 


346 


341.6 


317 


44 


37.4 


11 


11 


404 


481 


341 


389 


310 


354 


36.7 


31 


12 


12 


635 


591 


461.7 


450 


415.3 


409 


52.0 


38.4 


75 


73 


3, 282 


3, 318 


2,722.5 


2,757 


2,499.8 


i 2,518 


43.7 


36.2 



Table V. — Showing percentage of attendance and cases of tardiness of pupils and absence 

and tardiness of teachers. 



Month. 



September. 

October 

November . 
I^occnibcr. . 
Jiiuuary .. 
February . 

March 

April 

May...... 

June 



Percentage Tardiness 
of attend- i of 
ance. i teacliers. 



Total 



98 

94.2 

04.7 

92.7 
89.7 
90.2 
89 

9L3 
91.1 
94.4 



92.5 



1 
9 
4 

16 

21 
22 
17 
10 
14 
4 



Cases of tardi- 
ness. 



1896. 



118 



65 
399 
421 
865 

491 
392 
431 
385 
356 
170 



1895. 



Substitute 
service 



1806. 



3,475 



121 
430 
442 
317 

579 
508 
338 ; 
300 j 
462 
205 



8,762 



20^ 

42 

68i 

30 

57 i 

67 

G7i 

52i 

17| 



1805. 



423 



10 
101 

2H 
15 

37J 

52 

49^ 



10 



208 



Table Yl.-Showing the number of graduates from the Washington Normal School, frmn 

colleges, and nongraduates, 
Washington Normal Scliool 

Other normal schools ' ^ 

Colleges 



Nongraduates. 
Total... 



1 
8 
17 

76 
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SIXTH DIVISION (A). 
Table I. — Showing distribution of schools bp buildings. 



School. 



WHITE. 

C 011(1 nit Eoad 

Teiiloytown 

JJri^^litwood 

JdllM.SOU 



6 

I 



a 
I 



Monroe 



Soldiers' Home. 
Brookland 



Total number of <-1896.. 
schools 11805.. 



COLOBBD. 



Chain Bridge Bo»d. 

Grant Boad 

Military Road.. — 

^\'ilson 

Orjihans' Home 

JVIott 

Fort Slocum 

Ivy City 



7-8 
1 



7-8 



7-8 



6- 7 

5-7 

7- 8 



"(J 
02 



1 

5-6 
1 



5-6 



6-8 



Total number off 1896., 
scluK>ls 11895.. 



4-7 
4-7 



a 

to 

PR 



1-5 
1 



4-5 



e 

-% 
u 
bC 

.£3 
■*» 
u 
P 
o 



3-4 
1 



4 

3 



4-5 
3-5 
1 



1 

1-4 
3-4 



-a 
H 



3-4 



1 
1 

3-4 
2-3 



g 



2-3 



{J 

1 

1-2 



1 

1-3 

1 

1-2 
2 



1-2 



First grade. 

i 






IH 
O 


Total. 


Schoolroom f 


Number 
teachers. 




1 


1 


1 


1 


6 


6 


6 


1 


5 


4 


5 


i 1 

1 


Q 
o 


a 
o 


Q 
O 


} 1 


6 


8 


« 




3 


2 


8 
6 


1 


0 


4 


5 


35 


33 


35 


5 


29 


27 


29 




1 


1 


1 


1-8 


8 


2 


8 




2 


2 


2 
6 


2 


6 


8 




2 


2 


2 


3 


n 


10 


11 




1 


1 


1 




2 


2 


2 








6 


28 


28 


28 


4 


26 j 


28 


26 



T4.BLB II. — SJiowing condition of buildings. 



Building. 



Conduit Road..., 
Chain Bridge 
Road. 

Ten ley town 

Crant lioad 

Jklilitary IJoad... 

Bright wood 

J ohnson 

Wilson 

Oi })!ians' Home.. 



How 
heated. 

Stoves . . 
■ ...dp ... 



....do ... 
....do ... 
....do ... 
.-..do ... 
Eurnace 
....do... 
....do... 
Stoves . . 

Furnace 

Soldiers' Home... Stoves.. 



Fort Slocum 
Brookland.., 
Ivy City.... 



.do 
.do 
.do 



Light. 



Good 
...do 



...do 

— do 

....do 

Excellent. 

....do 

...do 

...do 

Good* 

Excellent . 

Good 

...do 

Excellent . 
Good 



Ventila- 
tion. 



Water- 
olosets. 



Play 
rooms. 



Poor . 
...do 



....do 

do 

....do 

Excellent. 

do 

....do.... 
....do.... 

Poor 

Excellent 

Poor 

...do .... 

Fair 

Poor 



Excellent. 
....do ..... 



Good 

Excellent 

do 

Good 

do 

...do.... 
...do.... 
Excellent. 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Fair 

Good 



None 
...do 



....do .... 
do .... 

. ..do .... 

Excellent. 
....do 

Excellent 
....do.... 

None 

Excellent . 

None 

....do 

....do 

...do 



Yards. 



Fair . 
Good 



Excellent. 
....do ..... 

....do 

do . 

....do 

....do ..... 

Good ..... 
....do 

Excellent. 

....do 

....do 

Fair 

Poor 



Owned or 
rented. 

Owned. 
Do. 

D0.1 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

O 

Owned. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do.» 
Do. 



' Four rooms owned, two rented. 
2 Neither owned nor rented. 

* One room is ooonpied by a manual toaining aobool. 

* Excepting two rooms, in -which the If^t la poor. 

* Four rooms owmd, one rented. 
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Table III. — Showiny half-day schools. 



School. 


Half-day 
schools. 


Grade of 

lialf-day 

schools. 


Number 
above 
second 
grade 
1896. 


1896. 1 1895. 

1 




2- 








2 


1,2 
1.2 






2 


2 
4 
4 








Mott 


4 

2 
2 


1,2 
2,3 
1,2 






1 




2 






12 


14 




1 







Table lY.—Shmving distribution of pupils by grades, attmdanoe, and average number 

per teacher. 



Gradt. 



Number of 
schools. 



"Whole enroll- 
ment. 



"WHITE. 

Eighth 

Seventh 

Sixth 

Fifth , 

romth 

Third 

Second 

First 



Total' 



COLORED. 

Eighth 

Seventh 

Sixth 

Filth 

Fourth 

Third 

Sccoud 

First 



Total 

Grand total. 



Average enroll- 
ment. 



L896. 


1895. 


1896. 


1895. 


2 


2 


102 


88 


5 


3 


181 


113 


4 


4 


159 


181 


4 


3 


189 


146 


3 


4 


132 


195 


5 


3 


225 


148 


7 


5 


327 


210 


5 


5 


275 


290 


35 


29 


1,590 


1,371 


1 


1 


64 


59 


1 


! 1 


42 


32 


3 


1 3 


134 


134 


3 


3 


141 


144 


3 


4 


158 


217 


4 


3 


186 


152 


7 


' 7 


336 


338 


6 


' 4 


1 327 


238 


28 


26 


1, 388 


1,314 


63 


55 


2,978 


2,685 



1896. 



» Including 16 ungraded schools. 



85 
153 
141 
151 
118 
183 
257 
185 



1,273 



45 
35 
100 
112 
114 
145 
233 
236 



1,020 
2,293 



1895. 



Average daily 
attendance. 



1896. 



72 
85 
156 
105 
155 
110 
172 
202 



1,057 



79 
137 
128 
137 
104 
162 
230 
161 



1895. 



64 
7G 
139 
90 
137 
103 
152 
174 



Avcriiiio uuniher 
of pupils per 
teacher. 



Based on 
whole 
enroll- 
ment. 



1, i:!H 



51 

36.2 

39.7 

47.3 

44 

45 

46.7 

55 



Based on 

avera/je 
enroll- 
ment. 



45.4 



42.5 
30.6 
35.2 
87.7 
39.8 
86.6 
36.7 
37 



36.3 



49 


42 


46 


64 


45 


26 


33 


•24 


42 


85 


96 


91 


85 


44.6 


33.3 


105 


106 


99 


47 


37.3 


151 


105 


136 


52.6 


38 


101 


132 


91 


46.5 


86.2 


258 


215 


237 


48 


83.2 


161 


217 


143 


54.5 


89.3 


947 


941 


861 


49.5 


86.4 


2,004 


2,079 


1,796 


47.2 


86.8 



' lucludiiig 12 ungraded schools. 
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Table V. — Showing percentage of attendance, cases of tardiness, and absence of teachers. 



Month. 


Percentage 

of at- 
tendance. 


Tardiness 
of 

teachers. 


Cases of tardi- 
ness. 


Suhstitute 
service. 




loWO. 


low. 


1895. 




WHITB. 


97.3 




8 


29 










92.2 


2 


156 


159 


6.5 


29 






91« D 


4 


152 


169 


3.5 


8.5 








7 
f 


141 


94 


10 


19 


V 




88.3 


5 


162 


215 


14.5 


37 


V 




1 


o 


138 


109 


18.5 


15 






no 


J.) 


135 


135 


27 


7 






90 


3 


131 


153 


13.5 


22 






7 


7 
1 


128 


132 


5 


6 






01 1 


1 

X 


68 


55 


5 


4 


' 1 ' A 1 






49 


1,219 


1,310 


103. 5 


147.5 












COLOKED. 


















98.1 


1 


4 


10 


4 








94.6 


2 


93 


96 


15 


1 






92.6 


1 


85 


128 


81 


1 






90.5 


2 


77 


90 


17.5 








90. G 


6 


89 


191 


2.6 


19 






90.5 


1 


87 


102 


18.5 


13 


March 




88.6 


7 


91 


100 


7.5 


13.5 






90.0 


3 


93 


139 


5 


3 






92 


3 


78 


80 


4.5 


8 






98.0 


8 


46 


38 


4 


6 


Total 






29 


743 


974 


109.5 


68.6 







Table Yl.— Showing the niimhcr of (jraduates from the Washiuf/ton Normal School, from 
other normal schools, from colleges, and nongraduates. 



White : 

Washington Normal School 23 

Other normal schools 3 

College 3 

Nongraduates 7 

Total , 36 

Colored : 

Wasliin<rtoii Normal School, seventh and eighth divisions 19 

Other normal schools 6 
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SIXTH DIVISION (B). 

Table I.— Showing distribution of schools hy huildingt* 



School. 


Eighth grade. 


Seventh grade. 


Sixth grade. 


Eifth grade. 


Fourth grade. 


1 

Third grade. 


Second grade. 


1 

First grade. 


Total. 


Number of 
schoolrooms. 


Number of 


teacliers. 




1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


i 

2 


2 


10 


8 




10 








1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


7 


8 




7 










1 


1 


2 


1 


t% 
tt 


7 


6 




7 




1 




1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


3 


9 


8 




9 






1 


6-7 






1 


1 




4 


6 




4 




1 








2 




2 


5 


4 




5 






6-7 




1 


1 




1 




4 


6 




4 








4-7 




2-3 




1 


3 


2 




3 






4-7 






1 


1 


1 


4 


6 




4 








4-6 






1-3 




2 


2 




2 






5-7 








1-2 




2 


2 




2 










3-4 






1 


2 




1 






6-8 




4-5 


2-3 




1 


4 


4 




4 


Burrville 






4-6 


1-3 




2 


2 




2 


















»1 
































Total 


rl896. 
11895. 


3 
3 


6 

1 


4 

3 


8 
7 


7 
7 


11 
11 


11 
11 


14 
14 


64 

63 


67 

j 67 


64 
63 



' Occupied by carpentry and cooking schools. 
Table 11,— Showing the condition of huildings. 



Building. 


How 
heated. 

Furnace . . 


Light. 


Ventila- 
tion. 


Buchanan 


Excellent . 
..-.do 


Excellent. 
....do 




Steam 

Furnace .. 

Stoves 


Good I 


None 

Excellent. 

Good 


Van Buren 

Van Buren annex. 

Birnev 


Excellent . 
Fair" 

Excellent . 



Water- 
closets. 



Excellent. 

...do 

Fair 

Excellent. 

IS'one 

Poor 



Play rooms. 



CongressHeighta ... .do ... , 

Garfield |....do... 

OoodHope ....do... 

Beiming Road... do ... 

r.omiiug Koad ....do 

annex. 

Bennlng.... do 

BnrrvOle do 

AiiMostiaBoad* do... 



...do 

...do 

Excellent. 

...do 

Poor 



...do . 

...do, 

Good 

....do 

Poor. 



.do . 
.do . 
.do 
.do 
.do 



Excellent. do 

Poor Good 

do None 



Good 
Poor. 
...do 



Excellent 
...do .... 

Fair 

Excellent. 

None 

....do 

....do 

..-.do 

....do 

..do 

..do .... 
..do.... 



Yards. 



Small . . . 

...do ... 
....do ... 

Good ... 
....do 

Excellent. 

Poor 

Excellent. 

Good 

Poor 

...do 

...do 



Owned or 
rented. 



•do Excellent 

do j Toor 

.do I Excellent. 



.BxZt^ T ^^''^-^^^^ ^1^^'re the light is very poor. 

•Excepting hree rooms, in which the light is good. 
•Excepting three rooms, in which the light is lair. 
•Ooonptod hj oupe&try and cooking Mlioob. 



Owned. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
, Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
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Table in. — Showing "half-day schools. 



Sobool. 


Half-day 
schools. 


CX T* o fl a r» ■F 

half- clay 


Xmnlxir above 
secund grade. 


1896. 


1895. 


schools. 


1896. 


1895. 




4 

2 
2 


6 
7 
2 
2 
2 


1.2 
1 
1 
2 

1,2,3 




2 
2 










HiUsdale ; 








2 


1 


1 




10 


19 




1 


6 







Table IV. — Showing distribution of pujpils by yradea, attendance, and average number 

per teacher. 



Grade. 


Number of 
schools. 


Whole enroll- 
ment. 


Average enroll- 
ment. 


Average daily 
attendance. 


Average number 
of pupils per 
teacher. 


1896. 


1 

1895. 


1896. 


1895. 


1896. 


1895. 


1896. 


1895. 


Based 
on whole 
enroll- 
ment. 


Based 

on 
average 
enroll- 
ment. 


WHITE. 

Eighth 

Seventh 

Sixth 

Fiftli 

Third 

First 

Total 

COLOKED. 

Eighth 

Seventh 


2 
2 
3 
4 
4 
6 
6 
11 


2 
2 
2 
4 
4 
6 
6 
10 


95 
110 
183 

226 
282 
361 
350 
565 


100 
117 
150 

225 
228 
312 
360 
465 


80 
98 
150 

193 
248 
312 
294 
395 


77 
102 
124 

192 
188 
261 
297 
337 


70 
90 
140 

180 
235 
293 
270 
370 


72 
91 
117 

181 
181 
236 
262 
807 


42 
41 

39 
44 
56 
49 
48 
47 


86 
86 
86 

37 
48 
42 
39 
38 


46 


44 


2, 172 


1,957 


1,770 


1, 578 


1, 648 


1,447 


43 


38 


1 


1 


38 
48 
58 
74 
99 
168 
146 
287 


43 
46 
56 
80 
74 
165 
148 
249 


29 
44 
52 
61 
85 

130 
97 

185 


38 
42 
50 
64 
58 
125 
108 
165 


27 
38 
41 
50 
80 

110 
72 

157 


36 
35 
39 
62 
46 

108 
94 

140 


88 


29 


Sixth 










Fifth 

Fourth 

Third 

First 

Total 

Grand total.. 


i 

1 
8 

2 
3 


] 
1 
3 
3 
3 


45 
49 

43 
56 
73 


87 
89 

35 
36 
45 


18 


19 


918 


861 


683 


650 


575 


550 


51 


37 


64 


63 


3,090 


2,818 


2,453 


2,228 


'2,223 


1,997* 


47 


88 



IffOTB.— All nunibern except those in the first and in tho last double columns include ungraded 
schools. The totals in first double colunm include ungraded schools. 
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Supplement to Table 1 V and hIiowukj number of ungraded schools. 



Grade. 



Eighth, seventh, and sixth 

Seventh and sixth 

Seveiitli, sixth, and fifth 

Scveiitli, sixth, tiflh, and fourth. 

Sixth, lifth, and fourth 

Fifth and fourth 

Fonrth and third 

Third and second 

Third, second, and first 

Second and first 



White. 



1896. 



1895. 



Total 



Colored. 



1896. 



1895. 



1 I 

1 

1 I 

I 
1 

1 
1 



1 
I 
I 
1 



1 
I 



8 : 



Table Y .—Showing percentage of attendance, cases of tardiness, and absence of teachers. 



1 

J 

Month. 


erceniage . 


L arum ess 
of 


Cases of tardi- 
ness. 


Substitute 
service. 


a 


ttendance. 


teachers. 

1 


189G. 


1895. 


1890. 


1895. 


WHITE. 


96.4 
92.5 
94.3 
92.1 
92.4 
90.6 
89.9 1 




13 

112 
79 


34 
52 
49 

41 








3 


9 
13 

9 
57 


20 


Koveuiber 


1 


16 






10 

27.5 
46.5 

35 
38 
36.5 




10 


102 




February 


3 


127 


80 


47 


^^larch 


4 


83 
71 


75 
47 


April 




12 


62.5 




91.4 1 


2 


70 
76 
31 


49 

52 
30 


56 




90. G 


4 


7 

15.5 




Total 


93.7 


1 


25 






664 


509 


276 


254.5 






40 




COLUKED. 

September 


96.8 
91.5 












October 




4 


20 


1 


5 

1.5 
3 

1 


November 




80 

1 72 
79 


74 

96 

75 


31 
6 


Poct'uibt'v 


92.8 
88.6 


1 


Januaiv 




2 






Fybruarv 


88.7 
87.7 


2 


97 


138 


1 ^ 


1 3 








83 


83 


i 23 


7 


April 


88.6 




72 


91 


1 2.5 


11 




89.5 




71 


94 


5.5 


6.5 




88 




71 


73 


6.5 


4.5 


Total 


91.5 




23 


36 


14.5 


2 






5 


j 661 


780 


99 


43.5 
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Table VI. Showing number of graduates from the Washington Normal Sohoolf from 

other normal eohooUf from college, and nongraduatea. 

White: 

Washiiiijton Normal Scliool.^ 

Other normal schools 

College 

Nongraduatea 

Total 

Colored : 

Washington Normal School (Seventh and Eighth divisions) 

Other normal schools = 

College 

Nongraduates 

Total 



33 
2 
3 



13 
1 

4 



ANNUAL llEPORT WASHINGTON HIGH SCHOOL, 1895-96 



Washington, D. 0., June 30, 1896. 

Sir : I have the honor to submit herewith a report of the Digli School 
for the year ending June 30, 1896. 

CENTRAL SCHOOL. 
NumherB and attendance. 

558 

Number o f pupils readmitted from previous year 

Number admitted at the beginning of the year 

Number subsequently admitted 

Number of withdrawals 

Number at tlie close of the year 

"Whole numl)er enroUod (girls, 557; boys, 403) 

Average iiumLer enrolled 

Avernt^o nnmlxT in daily attendance 

Percentage of attendance 



696 
960 
814.8 
767.23 
94.2 



Year 1895-96. 



Month. 



September 
October . . . 
November. 
December. 

January .. 

February . 

March .... 

AprU .... 

May 

June 



Average 
enrollment. 


Average ] 
attendance. 


870 


860. 1 


874.4 


843.5 


861.3 


827.7 


867.2 


810.2 


851.2 


792.5 


837. 2 


772. 9 


805. 2 


1 738. 2 


772. 5 


725.4 


729 


677.3 


684.5 


630.5 



age. 



08.8 
96.1 
96 
93.4 

92.5 
91.7 
91.7 
90.7 
92.8 
94.7 



Tahle showing growth of achool. 



Year. 


Number 
of 

teachers. 


A vorago 
enroll, 
ment. 


Tear. 




11 
13 
20 
24 
28 
30 
33 


367 
486 
598 
688 

1 775 
1 913 
1,107 


3880-90 


1883-84 


1890-91' 




1891-92 


1885-86 


1892-93 


188ft-«7 


1893-94 


1887-88 


1894-95 


1888-89 






jj 1895-96 



Number 
of 

teachers. 


Average 
enroll- 
ment. 


41 


1,274 


36 


1, 001 


37 


937 


39 


778 


42 


835 


48 


894 


42 


814 



*Sr*^ '^'^^ establishment of brwcbes at Georgetown and Capitol Hill, 
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Statiatioa of attendance, 1895-96, 

Year opened with enrollment of 896 

Maximum enroUmen t (September) 896 

Close of year (June) 696 

Average enrollment 814.8 

Approximate ratio, boys to i;irl8 3 to 5 

Average percentage of attendance 94. 2 

Miacellaneoua statistics. 



Tear. 


— -_ — 

Kumber of 
graduates. 


Tear. 


Number of 
graduates. 




26 
51 
139 
. 179 
190 
207 
222 


1839^-90 


289 
205 
206 
182 
168 
159 
110 


1883-84 


1890-91 


1884-85 




1885-86 


1892-93 


1880-87 


1893-94 


1887-88 




1888-89 


1895-96 







Number in the different courses in 1896-96. 



Course. 



Academic . 

Scientific . . 
Technical . 

Total 



Ifumber. 



561 
290 
45 



896 



EASTERN HIGH SCHOOL. 

Numbers and attendance. 

Number readmitted from previous years 248 

Nuni1)er admitted at be<>inning of year 198 

Nnmlxir snbsociuently admitted 21 

Number of withdrawals 77 

Number at the close of tho year 339 

Whole number enrolled (girls, 293; boys, 171) ^7 

Average number enrolled 894. 4 

Average number in daily attendance 865. 8 

Percentage of attendance 92. 7 

Year 1895-96. 



Mouth. 



September 
October ... 

i^OTember, 
December , 
January... 
February., 

March 

April 

May , 

Jane 



Average 
enrollment. 


Average 
attendance. 


Per- 
centage. 


483.8 


423.2 


97.1 


420.6 


400 


95.1 


419.7 


396.6 


94.4 


418.1 


389.7 


93.2 


399.3 


367.3 


92.1 


393.5 


358.7 


91.1 


388.9 


846.5 


88.4 


367.2 


838.6 


98.8 


861.2 


332.4 


91 


849.6 


827.6 


93.7 
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MISCELLANEOUS STATISTICS. 

Nurnber in each course, by years. 



43 
63 
119 
194 



Fourth year (scieiititic, i); academic, 3i) 

Third year (scicntHic, 21; academic, 39) 

Second year (scieiititic, 31; academic, 85) ■ 

First year (scientific, 48 ; academic, 146) 

Total numher in the scientific course 115 

Total number in the academic course -• 304 

Special students ^ 

Number oJ graduates. 

1892- 93. Boys, 31; girls, 37 " 68 

1893- 94. Fourth year (boys, 5; girls, 6) 11 

Third year (boys, 29; girls, 48) 77 

Total..... 88 



1894- 95. Fourth year (boys, 9; girls, 16) 26 

Third year (boys, 25 ; girls, 31) 56 

Total 81 

1895- 96. Fourth year (boys, 8; girls, 23) "~31 

Third year (girl) 1 

Total 32 

Table showing growth of school. 



Year. 


Ifumber 
of 

teachers. 


Average 
enroll- 
ment. 


Tear. 


Xumber 
of 

teachers. 


Average 
enroll- 
ment. 


1890-91 


7 


158 
239 
329 


1 1893-94 


17 
19 
21 


866 

898.2 

894.4 


1891-92 


11 


I 1894-95 


1892-93 


15 


1895-96 







WESTERN HIGH SCHOOL. 
Numbers and attendance. 

Numbers of pupUs admitted from previous year 161 

Number of new admissions -,2o 

Number of withdrawals 

Number of pupils at the end of tho'year 217 
Whole numbrr enrolled (girls, 172; boys, 109) * ofti 

Average enrollment 

Average number in daily attendance . . '. 

Fttroentage of attendance ^ 

93.7 
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Year 1895-96, 



Month. 

September 

October 

November 

December 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 



euroUment. 


A TOT"! {Tt\ 

atteudance. 


248.1 


242.3 


263 


255.4 


249.8 


239.1 


254.5 


232.5 


246.6 


225.5 


250. 1 


231.7 


244.5 


224.9 


241.2 


225.2 


232.1 


214.4 


217 


201.3 



I'er- 
ceutage. 



Table showing growth of school. 



Year. 


Teachers. 


Enroll- 
ment. 


Bemarks. 


1890-91 . . 




2 


54 


First-year pupils. 


1891-92 . 




4 


104 


First and second year pupils. 


1892-93 . . 




7 


156 


First, second, and third year pupils. 


1893-94 




10 


181.5 


First, second, third, and fourth year pupils. 


1894-95 




11 


199 


Do. 


1895-96 . 




12 


245 


Do. 



Mi^llaneouB statiatics. 

Number of pupils in — 



First-year class 125 

8eooud-year class 72 

Third- vear class 57 

Fourth-year class 27 

Number of graduates 20 



BUSINESS HIGH SCHOOL, 
Number and attendance. 



Maximnin enrollment (October) 617 

First year (boys, 188; girls, 184) 372 

Secondyear (boys, 66; girls, 79) 145 

Enrollment at the end of the year ^6 

Average enrollment, *21 

Average attendance 333 

Average per cent of attendance ^2. 4 



Average number of pupils per section (October) 
Average age of hrst pupils at entrance 
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Year 1895-96. 



Month. 



September 
October 
November 
December 

Jarmary.. 
February. 

March 

AprU 

May 

June 



Average 

ATiT*fi1 1 m Ani*. 


Average 


Percent- 
age. 


472 


4G2 


98 


AQK. O 


408.3 


94.4 


470.8 


443.6 


94.3 


465.4 


420.6 


90.3 


441.5 


403 


91.2 


406. 4 


371 


91.2 


388.5 


355. 1 


91.4 


384 


353.6 


91.9 


355.2 


322.8 


90.8 


335.1 


813.3 


93.6 

• 



BUILDINGS AJiD ACCOMJIODATIONS. 

It is a pleasure to report in a general way tliiit t lie buildings in which 
the four high schools are housed are in abetter condition than usual 
at the close of the school year, as the i csiilt of reiiair.s aiid impnive- 
mentsmaae by the iiispect'ir of buildings and tlie generous policy of 
the propiiotdr of the rented building in which the Business High 
bclK)ol IS situated. While these facts are a cause for congratulation, 
It IS yet true tliut e;icli year the wear and tear is greater than the sum 
^^ nc I is allotted from the repair fund can cover, as a result of 
^M.ui, destvuetmn of school property is increasing with a rapiditythat 

.Ratcns ultunate rnin. The building inspector is confronted with a 
1™ ^"*- "^""^^^ ^ H« fo'-oed to attempt $50,000 

.^v he h!iV'" V '"Pavements with but «.!(),(.()0 appropriated to 
iokelnif f*!!'"^!'^!*^' '"^^ ^''^''^'^ proportion 
ithi ZZu U to the ncLls of the 

Slen Sni -S-l "1.0U the trustees that such a 

^^^^^^ZZ:t::-r^'''''' - ^^^^ 

the tr^slr^;,:!;,?,::::;';'"' -r<l of congress during 
of fireproof st 'ir« . modernized by the addition 

remiy.' The . '^tX^'r"'"^ '^^^ structure is 

District buildin'. 1 T " «rtably located in the old 

to adapt it to ur,.,. ' t use With tlf reconstructed 
few small rooms nid tl,o .1 «^««Ptton of low ceilings in a 

winter n,onths, tli Ihool ZZT'"' T"""''' ventilating fn the 



^'"^''^t^^"'':' " street, are iU 

«imee nor light, A t venr ""'' '^'^'^^ 
tbe up, ioht boiler' L - shop, where 

located, is au utE^ b jlu-' '1'."'^ l*'"''^' 1« f<"8<« 
mg temperature and foul air o ' , ^^'^ '^"^ the scoreh- 

a.r ot th.s place without complaint U due to 
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their entliusiasm for the training, which has been stimulated by the 
unflaggiug devotion of the special teachers, wlio have overcome all 
objections, set aside all difficulties, and aroused this spirit of fortitude 
among students. 

The manual training idea is no longer an experiment. It has taken 
hold of the public — won their approval and support. Parents, many of 
them, look to the facilities of the Business High School and the tech- 
nical course as the most practical and valuable portion of the city's 

educational system. Every improvement in the plant, every addition 
to the cnrri(*uluni, has been met by a corresponding increase in the 
number of pupils. The Business High School has been develoi)e(l in 
due proportion, but the facilities for manual training are still far from 
what are demanded. 

It is not too early, perhaps, to consider the broadest development of 
the Manual Training High School by liberal appropriation for building 
and for additional teachers. 

BOTANY. 

liotany has been an elective throughout the third year of the course, 
with live and six periods a week, res])ectively, for the classical and 
scientific sections. 

AVoik w;is conunenced in the i'all with a general view of the whole 
plant and functions of the dittereut parts. This was followed by the 
study of fruits, seeds, and their germination, root, stem, leaf, flower. 
The external and internal structure of these were studied with special 
reference to the plant's physiology. This work occupied about one-half 
the year. 

The remainder of the year has been spent upon the study of plant 
families represented in the District, their relationships to one another, 
and such general (juestions as adaptation to surroundings and fertiliza- 
tion by means of insects. The plant has been considered as the 
expression of internal life, modified by the external world. 

The market, florist, and held have furnished the material. The labora- 
tory is supiflied with compound microscopes, reagents, and other means 
for studying the material, while the student has a permanent record 
of his work in sets of drawings and accompanying notes. A few plant 
descriptions are required and informal talks given, suggested by the 
material in hand. In the fall and spring excursions, are taken to the 
field to study the plants in their surroundings and seasonal changes. 

Gray's Lessons has been used as a reference book and the manual in 
the study of xdant families. 

ADVANCED BOTANY. 

Advanced botany has occupied four hours a week throughout the 
year. It has included work in plaut physiology, study of ceUs, vegeta- 
ble and animal, singly and in tissues, in AmoBba, saliva cells, blood 
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corpuscles, yeast, protococcus j study of cryptogams-algae, fungi, lichens, 
mosses, Bquisetum, ferns f study of gymnosperms, pine, cedar, arbor 
vitae, spruce, and hemlock. These studies have been carried out in the 
laboratory and in the field. In the excursion work of the spring, further 
study li as been devoted to flowering plants. The lower plants also have 
been studied astliey ^lew, and questions in regard to plant life discussed. 

The object of all courses lias l)een to develop the observational and 
tbhdvini;- i)owers()r tlie student, to acquaint liini so far as ])0ssible with 
his surroundings, and place iiini in a ])()sition to do independent work. 

The books used in this work have been those belon«> in<^ to the labora- 
tory — Dodge's Biology, Boyer's liiology, the works of Bower, Goebel, 
De Bary, Kerner and Oliver, Darwin, and others. 



CHEMISTRY. 



The course in chemistry, which is entirely elective, covering a period 
of three years, is taken by pupils of the second, third, and fourth year 
classes. 

General chemistry, including the study of the nonmetals, the metals, 
and the compounds of carbon, qualitative analysis, and quantitative 
analysis are the three branches successively taught, while the subject 
of mineralogy is brieily considered in connection with the qualitative 
work. 

The primary object sought is to inq)art s<'ientilic methods of study 
and w ork, in the hi st year, by trainini;- chiefly the powers of observa- 
tion, deduction, and comparison; in the second and third years, by 
develophig especially habits of carefulness, accuracy, and patience. 
With this end in view, the course is so arranged that the student is led 
to observe for himself, draw his own conclusions, and record his results 
in a systematic manner, little being told him, much being gained by 
his own efforts. As the inductive method is thus used throughout, 
laboratory work preceding the recitation is made the prominent fea- 
ture of the course. But the acquisition of purely (chemical knowledge, 
though subordinated, is lar from neglected. Ou the contrary, every 
effort IS made by recitations, quizzes, and inlormal talks not only to 
teach the subject but to interest the pupils in it, both the scientific and 
the practical side beino- discussed as thorouo-ldy as possible. High- 
^^1^7 "^'^^^^'Ssai ily elementary, but our laboratory facilities and 
suppb of materials are such as to permit work which may, in the true 
sense, be termed scientitic. ' 

stuil' v""S',;n'n ^''^ «™ given to the 

n o'l a ' H ^Von an average are spent 

; , u 'll T"^'^'' «t™died both in laboratory 

quarter the .tady of the metals is taken up simultaneously in the class 
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room and laborator}^, this scheme continuing to the end of the year. 
Throughout the entire year the practical side of the subject is brought 
prominently into view ; everyday phenomena are explained ; the value 
of chemistry in domestic life is pointed out and its application to 
various industries, especially those of metallurgy and manufacture, is 
careftilly considered. 

In the second year four hoars per week are regularly spent in the 
laboratory. Here, upon finishing the experiments introductory to 
qualitative analysis, the stndent examines a number of simple solu- 
tions, determining both the acid and the base, and follows this in turn 
with a course of blowx)ipe tests and determinations. Tlie remaining 
two or more quarters of the year are spent in qualitative se])arations. 
The fifth hour every week is, for two or three terms, given to work in 
elementary organic chemistry, the subject being taught by recitation 
and an occasional experimental lecture. Following this is held a 
number of recitations on qualitative analysis. In the fourth quarter, 
however, this hour is usually devoted to a very brief course in crystal- 
lography and determinate mineralogy. 

For those who desire to pursue the subject farther, there is offered 
an advanced laboratory course of simple quantitative analysis, both 
gravimetric and volumetric, and, in conjunction Avith this, assaying, if 
any should desire it. The work accomplished in this branch during 
the past year has been excellent, both in the amount of ground covered, 
and in the accuracy of the results obtained. 

A special room for the generation of noxious gases, erected during 
the year, together with a number of minor alterations, have materially 
improved the laboratory of the Central School. 

DRAWING. 

GENERAL NOTES. 

The study of drawing is required for one hour each week of all 
pupils of the first and second year classes; in the third and fourth 

years it is elective, except for normal-school candidates who study two 
hours a week, taking a course planned especially for their future as 
teachers. 

A series of lectures on architectural styles is giv en to all the pupils 
in school} to the first-year classes, on the ancient and classical; to 
the second year, on the Christian styles, and to the third and fourth 
years, on the Renaissance. These lectures are illustrated by large 
drawings, made by the pupils, showing important characteristics of 
the great styles, while attention is also particularly durected to the 
many beautiful buildings to be seen in Washington. 

There are special classes for the benefit of those who, having greater 
ability or more interest, desire to make more rapid progress. Entrance 
H. Doc. 7 53 
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to these classes is by competitive examination, held the first week in 
the school year. The first and second year classes are required to take 
the whole course as planned, but more liberty is allowed to the third 
and fourth year pupils, who may select from several courses the one 
best fitted to help them toward their future work, there being offered 
the choice of continuing the charcoal work of the first and second 
years, of continuing the instrumental work, or of beginning the study 
of water-color painting. 

If for good reasons they desire it, pupils may take drawing as a 
major study, devoting six hours a week to it, in which case each course 
is arranged by consultation with the toacthor in charge. 

For lack of time the clay work is limited to one class, the members 
of which make large rosettes, blocks, or vases, modeling in high relief 
except in the vase forms, where the relief is kept so low as not to 
interfere with the beauty of the outline. 



PLAN OP WORK. 



First ?/^'ar.— Regular class, one hour a week. 

First ^/^^fr/r/-.— Instrumental, simple geometrical problems, such as 
are of constant use in all geometrical work, as bisecting lines an4 
angles, erecting perpendiculars, more advanced constructions, as poly- 
gons and ellipses; the home work for this quarter being the ftee-hand 
drawing of some application of the problems studied, as an elliptical 
doorway or bridge, one of the spirals in constant use in the design, 
octagon from an oilcloth pattern, etc. 

Second quarter.— ¥Tee-\ia,nd review and study of type forms in three 
positions, viz, above the level of the eye, on a level with the eye, and 
below the level of the eye, sliading with pencil. 

Third gt*arf.r.-Free-hand, groups of objects based on type forms, 
Showing the local color in tbe shadnig; home work for both quarters, 

^u^f^ groups of objects based on the forms being studied in 

school durnig the same time. 

shfwiiu^r' h"''"!''? "^"''^' ^'^^^^^^ of trees, etc, 

showmo ovowtli and other characteristics. 

First -year special class.— Two hours a week 

' ^rl^l'^slu^^l^r'^"'^ ''"^'^ geometrical problems, 
as ti:.;^,!;^^^ ^^^^ S-^-^P^ of models, using charcoal 

^St:"^^^ ^- -P« of models. 

reference to the r useTn T^^^^^^^ f ""^^^^ ^^^^^ 

Pre« hami T ^ mechanical constmctions. 
^^Jand study with charcoal of groups of stiU life, showing the 
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Fourth ^war^er.— Instrumental, a sheet of problems carefully drawn 
and inked in. 

Free-band J continued study of groups of still life. 

Second year. — Regular class, one hour per week. 

First quarter. — Instrumental, orthographic projections, the study of 
lines, planes, and solids in their various relations to the two planes. 

Second quarter, — Free-hand, review and study of type forms, shading 
with pencil. 

Third quarter. — Freehand, groups of objects based on type forms, 

showing tlie local color in the shading; home work for both quarters, 
objects and groups of objects, based on tbe forms being studied in 
scliool. 

Fourth quarter. — Freehand, flowers, plants, and branches of trees, 
showing growth and otlier characteristics. » 

Second year» — Special class, two hours a week. 

First qua/rter, — Instramental, orthographic projections, lines, planes, 
and solids. 

Freehand, study of simple casts, with charcoal as a medium. 
Second quarter, — Instrumental, continued study of projections, sec- 
tions, and elevations. 
Freehand, charcoal drawing of casts. 

Tliird quarter, — Instrumental, perspective, working directly from the 
projections. 

Freehand, charcoal drawing of casts and groups of still life. 

Fourth quarter, — Instrumental, one sheet of problems either in pro- 
jections or perspective carefully drawn and inked in. 

Freehand, continued work with charcoal, on more difficult casts, and 
groups of still life. 

Third year, — Regular class, two hours a week. 

•First quarter, — Instrumental, orthographic projections, lines, planes, 
and solids. 

Freehand, groups of objects, corners of room, doors, windows, etc. 

Second quarter. — Instrumental, continued study of projections, sec- 
tions, and development of solids. 

Freehand, figure drawing, a pupil posing for the class. 

Third quarter. — Instrumental, perspective, working directly from the 
projections, study of cube, block, and square pyramid, in connection 
with previous study of same models in freehand work. 

Freehand, continued stnd^ of figure for position and action. 

Fourth quarter, — Instrumental, perspective study of triangular prism, 
hexagonal prism, and square pyramid on side. 

Freehand, out-of-door sketching of bits of architecture, and sketch- 
ing from schoolroom windows buildings or parts of buildings near. 

Third year. — Special class, two hours a week. 

Three divisions: Instrumental, study of light and shade in projec- 
tions and perspective, of isometric projections, of developments of 
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solids, sucli as cones, showing parabola, roofs with dormer windows, 
of Greek entablature and column, Gothic window, etc. 

Charcoal study of block figures, of masks and busts. 

Water colors, study at first in mouochrome, of casts and groups of 
still life; later of groups of still life in full color. 
Fourth yenr. — Regular class, two hours a week. 

First quarter. — Instrumeutal, review of projections and study of 
perspective, working directly from the projections, with special refer- 
ence to its use to teachers. 

Freehand, figure drawing, study sometimes on blackboard or large 
sheet of paper, usually with soft pencil and medium-sized paper at 
desk. 

Second quarter, — Instrumental, perspective study, working to a scale, 
of books, or models in certain given positions. 

Freehand, figure drawing with accessories to make the sketch more 
interesting. 

Third ^/?<arfer.— Instrumental, perspective study, to a scale, of corner 
of the room, corner of a building, etc., in a given relation to the eye. 

Freehand, more carefully finished figure drawings. 

Fourth ^i'Mar^er.— Continuation of work of the third quarter. 

Fourth 2/ear.— Special class, two hours a week. 

In its three divisions, advanced work along the lines begun in the 
third year. 

ENGLISH. 

Four hours a week, for three and one-half years, are devoted to the 
study of English by all pupils in the school. The work is planned on 
two lines, nuitually assistant. The first has for its purpose the devel- 
oi)ment of clearness, correctness, and fluency of expression ; the s^nd, 
lamiharity with the best literature of the English language and an 
intelhgent appreciation of its merits. The latter line of work necessi- 
tates sufiicient knowledge of the history of literature to make clear the 
position of the masterpieces studied. 

The foundation of all this work is clearness in thinking. The con- 
clusion reached in comparison of results attained by all teachers of the 
subject was that the great weakness in thinking lay in the dilliculty in 
distinguishing between essentials and nonessentials, the relevant and 

JiLhw'''T 1 }\ "^""^'^^ devote all energy to 

teaching calculated to remedy this (Ipfp^.f ti. . -i • a 

to st^t^ HpfinU.K. .^ : ' ^. ^ P^l>il'^ ^ere required 



?c;r;,^:;;';:rt;,!:rn:::: ^^^^ "^""^ "^^"^ ^^'^^'''^ ^ 

luatetT,! t?,r th » * aft«ntion was given to description. Much 



Tho sinn.loi t„n„s of composition were taken up in the first year in 
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I^arration, based on Tale of Two Cities, received tlie eiupliasis in the 
second quarter. In this work description entered as an embellishment. 
In the third quarter both were in constant use in connection with 
Warren Hastings. Exposition was also taken up in this quarter and 
continued with the other forms through the fourth. 

In the second year a return was made to the plan of two hours a 
week for the entire year, rather than four hours a week for half the 
year. The text study was devoted to Shakespeare^s comedies, from 
Avhich were developed all the simpler forms of proof, thus preparing 
tlie pupils for the more technical study of argumentation, which com- 
pleted the second-year work. 

In the third year the study of expression was continued, but much 
less time was devoted to written work. In the fourth year written 
work was made a chief feature in the form of the daily paragraph. 

Any elaborate discussion of the details of teaching either literature 
or composition would exceed the proper limits of such a report as this, 
but it seems wise to speak of one all-important feature of the work — ^the 
oral composition. Almost all children write better than they speak, 
yet all people have far more use for oral than written expression. Feel- 
ing that this is true, a special effort has been made to cultivate in our 
pupils the luibit of si)eaking clearly and concisely on any topic pre- 
sented in connection with the lesson. It has been found wise to assign 
the topic, giving a moment or two for thought before requiring the 
answer. In this moment or two the pupil is expected to decide the main 
purpose to be brought out, and then to arrange his points in such man- 
ner as to best present the whole. He is required to state the point he 
means to make and the topics he wishes to touch in making that point. 
After this his recitation is criticised for his adherence to this brief out- 
line. The habit of arranging his thoughts once formed, he is no longer 
required to state his plan, but his recitation is criticised as it indicates 
the presence or absence of such scheme. That this oral composition 
has failed to accomplish all that was hoped from it goes without say- 
ing, but it has been found so helpful that each year sees it more firmly 
fixed in the scheme of the school. 
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Schedule of English work, 1895-96. 



Quarter. 



First year 
(four hours a week). 



Flfst 



Elements of composi- 
tion. Simpler prin- 
(•i])l('s of rhetoric 
aiijiliod in abun- 
dant wiillcTi iuid 
oral work in de- 
scrii)tion, with 
Tennyson's Idyls 
of the King as a 
basis. Brief study 
o f contemporary 
poets. 



Second year 
(four hours a week). 



Coutimicd practice 
in composilion, em- 
phasis beiug laid 
on narration, with 
Dickens's Tale of 
Two C i t i c s as a 
basis. Brie 1' study 
of leading contem- 
porary novelists. 



Study of Shakespear- 
ean comedy. Play 
selected for special 
study, class read- 
ing, criticism, etc., 
Merchant of Ven- 
ice!; written coni- 
position work re- 
quired in this con- 
nection. Others of 
Shakesp eare' s 
comedies read as 
collateral work . 
Attention also 

given to the Eliza- 
ethan period in 
general. 



Ai gunientative com- 
})osition, analysis, 
kinds of proof, 
refutation, and ar- 
ra 1 1 fiement of argu- 
ments. 



Second. 



Third., 



Fourth. 



Macaulay's essay on 
Warren Hastings 
made the basis for 
review of descrip- 
tion and narration, 
with the addition 
of ex i> o s i t i o 11 . 
Witli this, the 
work on contem- 
porary writers was 
continued. 



Coiitiiiiu'd readings 
of masterpieces of 
Kn dish literature, 
with work on con- 
temporary litera- 
ture, chief stress 
being laid on Col- 
eridge's Ancient 
Manner. Selce- 
t i () 11 s wci'c also 
taken frmn Words- 
worth, Shelley, 
Keats, and Byron. 
General study of 
nineteenth c e n - 
tury authors and 
literature. 



Third year 
(four hours a week) . 



Chaucer, Prologue to 
the Canterbury 
Tales, and the 
Nonne Prestes 
Tale. Collateral 
study of Chaucer's 
times, liis lilVi and 
contemporaries. 



Hanilct, with a thor- 
ough study of 
Shakespearean 
tragedy and of the 
Elizabethan litera- 
ture and times, fol- 
lowed in the third 
quarter by Mac- 
beth. In both quar- 
ters collateral read- 
ing of other trage- 
d i e s a u d o f ro- 
inani'es was car- 
ried on, while ad- 
vanced written 
work was devel- 
oped in the study 
of characters and 
of ])lots, both here 
and throughout 
the year. 



Milton's minor 

poems and a brief 
history of Eimlish 
literat'urc from the 
lieowulf through 
the Elizabethan 
period. 



Fourth year, 
(four hours a week). 



A study of the devel- 
opment of English 
prose in the essay; 
Ba<'on, Addison, 
Lamb, Carlyle, Ar- 
nold. The studyof 
the essay waa fol- 
lowed by that of the 
novel. T h (! work 
covered the devel- 
opment of liction 
from the Morte 
d'Arthur to the 
modem short story. 



T h o novel : Special 
class readings, Eli- 
ot's Silas Mainer, 
Thackeray's Pen- 
dennis. Individual 
reports on specimen 
novels of the eight- 
eenth century, the 
romantic -school, 
Scott and his con- 
temporaries, and 
leading novelists 
and short - story 
writers since. 



Continuation of work 
as outlined above. 



As above. 
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FRENCH. 

Since the study of French was introduced in the high schools in the 
fall of 1893 the number of students selecting it has steadily increased, 
in 1895-96 over 200 pupils availing themselves of the opportunity offered 
to tliem. 

A third-year French class has been organized, in which the study of 
the literature of tlie nineteenth century, as well as some of Moliere's 
comedies, is taken up. 

The class-room exercises are both written and oral, thus giving the 
pupils an opportunity to acquire a practical as well as a theoretical 
knowledge of the language. Recitations are mostly conducted in 
i^'rench, while pupils are made to recite grammatical rules in the lan- 
guage tliey are studying. Translations from English into French and 
from French into English are also included in the programme. 

C. Fontaine's text books, Livre de Lecture et de Conversation; His- 
toriettes Modernes, Vols. I and II; Les Ilistoriens Frangais du XIX® 
Siccle; Fleui' de France; Les Prosateurs Fran^ais du XIX« Siecle; 
and Lectures Gourantes, have been used with satisfactory results. 

GEOLOGY. 

Geology has been a half-year elective of the fourth year, with five 
periods a week. 

The processes working on the earth's surface, the materials subjected 
to them, and the physiographic features resulting from the interaction 
of the two have formed the major part of the work. Excursions have 

been taken to study formation of soil ; the life history of streams, from 
their beginning as gullies through the young and mature stages to the 
old age; the effect of streams on the topography of a region, resulting 
linally in the production of a nearly level plain or peneplain; the com- 
mon minerals and rocks of the District. The inside work has con- 
sisted of modeling in clay; study of the contour map of the District, 
contour maps of other regions of the United States illustrating different 
physiographic types, photographs, publications of the United States 
Geological Survey, and National Geographic Monographs; work with 
the minerals, rocks, and fossils of the school collection» and the National 
Museum. 

The text-book used has been Geikie's Class Book of Geology. 

During the year talks have been given by members of the Geological 
Survey, illustrated with photographs, maps, and models, and the coop- 
eration of these workers in the science renders this a most valuable 
feature of the work. 

GEBMAN. 

The inductive method of teaching is followed in the German classes. 
As a rule German is spoken from the beginning, although the use of 
English is not banished from the elass room, translations from Qmom 
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into English and vice versa being frequently made. Heading, writin 
and to some extent speaking German, studying the elements of the 
German grammar, together with a great deal of original composition 
work, in the fourth-year, class are practiced. 

German is studied in the scientific classes for four years, and is 
optional for the academic students of the third and fourth years'. 

The scientific sections study in the first year (five hours weekly) 
Vol. I, Deutsches Sprach-und lesebuch, which familiarizes them with 
descriptive German and tlie rudiments of grammar. The German text, 
viz, Kleiiie Gescliichteii, containing easy stories by Richard Leander 
and others, was read in the second half of the year. 

In the second year Yol. I of Deutsches 8prach-und lesebuch was fin- 
ished and Yol. ii of the same book begun. The second volume famil- 
iarizes students with the narrative or historical style of the language 
and also with the outlines of German syntax. Particular attention has 
been paid to the rapid reading of the following text: Budolph Baam- 
bach's Sommermaerchen, as found in the first volume of Im Zwielicht, 
Hans 0. Andersen's Bin Besuch bei Charles Dickens, and Berthold 
Auerbach's Brigitta. 

The third-year students, after finishing the grammatical part of the 
text-book, have read more advanced texts, such as Schiller's Wilhelm 
Tell and Lessing's Minna von liarnlielni. 

Jn the Iburth year scientific course, which was inaugurated some 
years ago, the students, after a general review of the principal gram- 
matical rules, have practiced translations from English into German, a 
great deal of German composition work, especially letter writing and 
written report on topics assigned to them on a two weeks' notice. 
Besides, six original essays were furnished, historical as well as descrip- 
tive in character, and a few German poems were reproduced in prose 
style. The class has read Gore's German Science Reader and the greater 
part of Bernhardt's Ein Fuhrung m Goethe's Meisterwerke. 

The academic classes (four hours weekly), with a two years' course in 
Uerman, m then* first year's course, luive gone over the same ground 
in German grammar as the first and se(.ond year's scientific section, 
n^lT '"f ' ""f "'"'"^ I'nmensee, by Theo. Storm, while 

ie Bi?r l''1r"'\'^r' '"^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ Andersen's BildeUuch 

^-^-' -d, also, part of Schil- 

griZi^ and r '''V' ' ^'"^^ P^^^ to the Study of 

C ; iZ?aT t grammatical study by writing 

vitiiutin at (iictation as wpII a.a « / «/ .7 o 

tox,. .hich, ou ZSS'^L^Tf '^""'^ "■"""'"^ '^•'^^y ^"^"^^ 

Germau. * students, is at ouce written dowu in 

%^ o xour DooJts ot Xenophon, three of Homer, 
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one book of ITerodotas, and half of Collar and Daniel's Prose Composi- 
tion, a portion of Xenoplion's Memorabilia, Plato's Apologia and Pha^do. 

The third-year class, which has been at work two years, has com- 
pleted three books of Xenophon this year, together with twenty lessons 
in prose composition. 

The second-year beginner's class has taken all of White's Beginner's 
Greek Book and devoted some attention to Xenophon's Anabasis. 

The texts used were White's Beginner's Greek Book, Goodwin's Greek 
Grammar, Goodwin's Xenophon's Anabasis, Keep's Homer's Iliad, Good- 
win's Greek Reader, Collar and Daniel's Prose Composition, and Liddell 
and Scott's Greek English Lexicon (abridged), 

HISTORY. 

Fourth-year elms. — ^The class has been conducted on what may be 
termed the reference plan. Ko text-book was used, but all information 
was obtained from reference to books in the school library, or to such 
works in the home libraries as might be had. Topics were assigned 
daily to the (;lass, and at the beginning of the year references were 
given to the best authorities, in order to save as much of the pupil's 
time as possible. Beginning with the causes which inspired the men 
of Europe to undertake voyages of discovery and exploration about the 
end of tlie Middle Ages, the work of the year has covered the whole 
field of American history to our own time. 

The work of the earlier quarters was general, in that the whole class 
was required to prepare all of the topics allotted. The work of the last 
quarter of the year was wholly individual, and the subjects given to 
members of the class to be followed through the whole period of their 
action and influence. As examples of such subjects, the following are 
given : Slavery in America, The History of the Tariff, The History of 
American Finance, The History of the American Navy, The History 
of American Invention and Progress, The History of Foreign Relations, 
The Period of Reconstruction, The History of Political Parties. The 
pupil was directed as to the division of such large subjects, which were 
then developed in periods, an account of a period being given in each 
paper. Of course shorter subjects were carried along contemporane- 
ously, in order to get as complete a view as possible. 

In order that the individual work should not make pupils one-sided, 
one period a week was devoted to recitation on two or three Presiden- 
tial administrations. 

The design has been to make the pupil a self-helping worker in 
research, discrimination, and arrangement, and at the same time to 
quicken within him a spirit of respect for American institutions. The 
study is optional ; the class work has occupied four hours a week. 

Third-year class.— The study of history in the third-year class has 
been optional. The subject is the history of France from its beginning 
to the present time. 

The class this yeaf , after studying the pbydcal character of France, 
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took up the early life and institutions of the Gauls; their conquest by 
the liomans, and its consequent effect; the overrunning of the Gallo- 
Eomans by the Teutons, with the outcome of the invasion in mediaeval 
institutions, and the progress through this period to modern times. 
France has been shown to be the nucleus for the action of European 
history in the Middle Ages and in many ways the leader of that history 
in modern times. 

The text-book used was Duruy's History ol' France, Avliicli was sup- 
plemented by reading from dillerent authors su<4g('ste<l as the work 
pro<;resse(l, aud by a topical study of the French Kevolution, with 
outside references. 

Time, four hours a week through the year. 

Second-year class,— The work in English history during the present 
year covered the usual ground, beginning with prehistoric Britain, and 
coming down to the present day. 

Especial emphasis has been laid upon the origin and growth of 
national institutions, the development of i)()pular liberties, aud the 
influence of personal character in determiniuo history. 

First-year class.— The scoi)e of the liistory work of this class has been 
identical with that i)ursued for the past live years, viz: From the 
beginning of national life to the close of the political control of liome. 
The text-books used are Myer's History of the Eastern Nations and 
Greece and xVUen's History of the Eoman People. 

The study is required of all members of the flrst-year class. 

Time, three hours per week. 

LATIN. 

Five hours a week in the first and fourth years and four in the second 
and third are devoted to this study. Of this time, one hour a week lor 
half the yea^,m the third and fourth year, is assigned to the study 
li^^^Z^^"^"^'"^^^^ P--^ tl.e text-book. In 

snLKlr'.- ^"'^^ ^ ^''^^ '^"^^^"^^ ^« ^ovl. for which no 
special preparation is made by the pupils 

i8hi\?theintf ^1' '"'i '''' '''' ^^^^^ materially dimin- 

ytfclL^^^^^^^^ Thepresentsecond- 

C retrLh r T ' "''-'^^"^'^ The third-year class 

nasredttoul^ abont lour orat ous of Cicftrn Tn ^\.^ +v.- a 

ticularly,all the d.fe.ts of the present ^^1,!^ J I ^^^""^ 

in theimnils^ i .nnr.... have been most apparent 

si<lo by side with the nse ^ ^ ^ systematic study of Sorms, 

WUh this nK>ainea fonjis LSS^l,^^^ T'''''' 

will havo beea laid t» enable ? miftcently strong tbuudatiou 

the end of the y^r JT^^t ?W ""^ ^"""^ 

Pourth-year pup ta have oln ^ '' T''"^ ''''' ^^"""^^ 

pupite have completed six books of the ^neid. F«r 
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Collar's Latin Composition a set of miscellaneous exercises lias been 
substituted, consisting mainly of translations from standard authors 
to be turned back into Latin. The work of the pupil with each exer- 
cise is supplemented by a careful comparison with the original, with 
special attention to order, Idioms, and synonyms. The unprepared 
recitation hour has been found most valuable. It has, during the pres- 
ent year, been occupied with translation at hearing and at sight from a 
variety of Latin authors, witli tlie reading of essays upon tliemes con- 
nected with the work in Virgil and with occasional written lessons. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Algebra, — It is believed that a successful effort has been made to 
teach the subject from a logical standpoint, development of principles 
being the constant aim. The pupils have been taught, step by step, the 
principles underlying every operation, and have developed the relation 
of principles of increasing breadth, while accuracy, proper arrangement, 
and clearness of statement have been constantly impressed. 

Tlie ])r;i(;ti(;al work, whicli has been by no means neglected, has been 
suiq)lein(3nte(l by numerous examples taken from outside sources. 

(icometry [second year). — Bookwork has been made subservient to the 
"originals," and wliile the main use of the subject as a powerful mental 
drill has been kept constantly in mind, its practical application to 
numerical examples has suftiered in no way. Here, as throughout the 
entire mathematical coarse, stress is laid on exact definitions, rigid 
logical processes, clearness of conception and expression, sustained 
courses of proof, exact results, the selection of the best methods, and 
the cultivation of the powers of insight, judgment, and origination 
rather than that of memory. 

The analytics rather than synthetic method of proof has been required 
as the most important, and in many eases the students have traced a 
proposition back to the primary definitions and axioms, proving all 
the intermediate propositions through which the line of direct proof 
extended. The synthetic method has been used as an adjunct, giving 
the student drill in the formal statement of a chain of reasoning, omit- 
ting everything that in any way interfered with its logical development. 

Solid geometry ain^ trigonometry [third year).— The third-year coarse 
is ample to prepare the student for any college he may desire to enter. 
The utmost care has been taken in arranging the work to secore con- 
clusive checks and tests of accuracy exclusive of mere book answers, 
so that the student may be able to find out in his subsequent practi- 
cal work in surveying, just where the error arises and how he may 
correct it. 

Purveying {third year), — The last quarter of the school year was 
devoted to this subject, two weeks of which comprise practical work in 
the field, thus affording a fair opportunity to acquire a working knowl- 
edge of the instraments and fondamental problems. Numerous par- 
ties were made ap entirely outside of school time, and great enthusiasm 
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was sliown in taking advantage of the facilities offered for field 
practice. 

Advmced algebra and analytic geometry {fourth year), — The course in 
advanced algebra is identical with the reqmrementsfor advanced stand- 
ing in Cornell University and for admission to the courses in mechan- 
ical and electrical enj^ineering and architecture. 

The course in analytic geometry is extended for the amount of time 
devoted to it, and is somewhat in excess of the re(iuirements foradmis- 
siou to Jolins Jl()])kins Uiii\ersity, covciiiig' the lirst four chapters 
of the book exhaustively and the following four in a more cursory 
manner. 

MANUAL TRAINING. 

Number of pupils: First year, 98; second year, of) ; third year, 29; 
fourth year, 8: total, 101. They were divided as follows: Wood turn- 
iu«; and i)atteru making, 88; forging, 52; machine work, 51. 

The plan followed in the high- school work is to supplement the course 
in joinery, of the seventh and eighth grades of the grammar schools, 
by courses in drafting, wood turning, and pattern making in the first 
year, forging and drafting in the second year, and chipping and filing, 
iron, steel, and brass turning, machine construction, and drafting in 
the third and fourth years. There is very little instruction in foundry 
work given in the first year in connection with the i)attern making, for. 
there are no facilities for a general course. The drafting is given an 
important place in the work of each year. Tliough lack of adcujuate 
facilities render it only partly ])ossible, it has always been the aim 
to dojustice to this branch, for liowever important it is that the stu- 
dent should be able to read working drawings it is much more desira- 
ble that lie be able to make the drawing, for the logical order is, first, 
the coneeptmn of the form; second, the planning and drawing, and, 
liually, construction— materialization of the thought. 

There are now two classes or groups of hoys atti>nding the shopS, 
namely, those taking nuinual training as a minor study for two hours a 
w eek, and those taking it as a major study in the technical course, for 
SIX ht)urs a week. 

thloi™''''*'*-';;^''* °' materially .,han«cd 

f ""t' "'^^^ -hole, his 

d^p™ Da^Sl . i° meet the ,k>n,a,uls .,f .ueh 1,,;. as lo not 
uTOire preparation for ad va need t«'<'i»in..oi f i i . • , 

practicable trainino. Wf^^nl^ ^^iZ^^^T^ ^"^^^ 

That the coarse is prov i ' ' "^Z"* occupation. 

the»8bov8elertin„ ti, , good evidence. Of 

ni^Crln .^, ' ; «'''*t-year class, 29 were tech- 

<*u lucrease ot 16 per cent over last year. , 
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It was again found necessary to give all the first-year drafting in the 
first third of the year and then take up the lathe work instead of carry- 
ing along both kiods of work throughout the year. It is hoped the 
latter plan may be made possible ere long by the apx>ointment of 
another instructor. Good work was done by both groups of boys. The 
two hour boys covered more ground than heretofore, as part of the 
inking was done away with, the time thus gained being given to the 
production of more sheets in i)encil. 

The work in turning was fully kept up to the usual standard. 
Again, special attention was given to the production of vase forms, 
several new ones being introduced. The pattern work, begun last year, 
was continued, a few changes being made toward a better series of 
exercises. It will not be possible to do very valuable work in this 
branch until better accommodations are provided, not only for the pat- 
tern making, but for foundry work also. 

In the forging no changes were made in the course work, but more 
attention was given to ornamental work with the view to determining 
liow much it is feasible to attemi)t regularly under existing condi- 
ti(ms. Different styles of andirons and lamp stands were comprised 
in tiie articles made. Artistic^ally and mechanically they were much 
su])erior to any of our previous work of this kind. 

The students in this branch have had an abundance of good prac- 
tice. In addition to the regular preliminary work upon exercises and 
machinist's tools, a large variety of work was involved in the finishing 
of the castings for two hand lathes of different styles, a twist drill 
grinder and a 16-inch engine lathe. The castings for the latter were 
not purchased until late in the year, and only a few of the parts were 
completed. Friction countershafts for the six 10-inch engine lathes in 
the shop were also made. The engine and dynamo, completed and set 
up last > ear, have been in successful operation upon every dark day 
this year, and very materially aided the progress of the work. 

The equipment of the wood-turning shop was improved by the pur- 
chase of two new hand lathes to replace two which had become too 
much worn for further repairs, and that of the machine shop was 
increased by the addition of a new lA inch by 6-foot engine lathe. 

Photographs of our work have been sent, on request, to schools in 
Boston, Kew York, Brooklyn, and Argentina. A small exhibit of work 
to illustrate the incorporation of art ideas into manual-training work 
was sent to the annual May conference at the Teachers' College, ISew 
York City. 

MUSIC. 

One hour a week during seven months was devoted to the study by 
each class. 

A large part of the time was spent in building up right habits in the 
use of the voice to secure the production of a.pure and beautiful tone. 
The results in the first-year classes were comparatively crude, but the 
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students of the older classes brought so much intelligence and concen- 
tration to bear upon this work that the tone gradually became remark- 
ably pure and beautiful. 

The music of the Euterj)ean was used wholly in the iirst-year chisses. 
In the second, third, and fourth years tlie pupils sang nearly all the 
great choruses from Mendelssohn's Elijah. Each pupil had the full 
score of the oratorio, so that the classes gained a much better idea of 
the structure of the whole work than they were able to do last year 
when they only had hectographed copies of isolated choruses from the 
oratorio they were then studying. Every effort was made to direct the 
attention of the students to the beauty and grandeur of the music. 
The pupils were repeatedly referred to an admirable work on Mendels- 
shon's life and to a scholarly criticism of his works. 

At each school an extra hour per week for three months was given to 
the candidates for the normal school. In addition, at the Central School 
a glee club of about thirty boys met once a week for five months. They 
learned to sing smoothly and pleasingly many of the simple choruses 
from popular operas. 

PHYSIOS. 

In both the second and third year classes the text book used was 
Gage's Introduction to Physical Science. The portion studied in the 
second year included propei ties of matter, mechanics of solids and 
fluids, and electricity; in the third year classes, lieat, sound, light, and 
electricity. The subjects were studied more thoroughly in the third 
year than outlined in the above-mentioned text-book. In the fourth 
year the book used was Atkinson's Ganot's Physics, Hall and Bergen's 
Text-book was used by those so desiring. 

The method of conducting laboratory work was similar to that of last 
year, the classes being divided into two sections and the sections into 
groups. Bach pupil had five hours assigned to physics, three being 
devoted to work in the laboratory and two to class-room work. This 
division was not rigidly adhered to, being altered whenever in the opin- 
ion of the teachers a change was desirable. 

With increased facilities, more time is given to Avork in the laboratory 
and to discussion of the notebook. To carry on the laboratory work 
the pupils are divided into groups, in former years incdudingas high as 
ten ; this year lour or fewer was the usual number. With groups labora- 
tory time is lost by differences of opinion among the pupils, giving rise to 
discussions which seem to the teacher unprofitable. The brighter and 
more ambitious pupils do for the group a large part of the mental work. 
Some one at the table is apt to prove leader. It is earnestly desired 
to aboUsh the groups altogether and to establish individual work, to 
encourage each pupil to rely on himself. We have sufficient space and 
table room to accomplish this, but the duplication of apparatus is 
insufficient. 

It has been the constant aim in the laboratory to cultivate the power 
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of observation, together with the habit of drawing inferences from 
phenomena and of recording phenomena and inferences in correct 

form, ill well-arranged sentences and paragraphs. The notebooks kept 
by the pupils were read in class. In the discussion of the record atten- 
tion was given both to the subject-matter and to tlie form. 

In the laboratory, free of access to tlie pui)ils, was a number of refer- 
ence books, among which may be mentioned Atkinson's Ganot, P>arker, 
Daniell, Avrey, Oarhart and Chute, Appleton, Hall and l^ergen's Phys- 
ics, Stuart and Gee, Glazebrook and Shaw, Chute, Worthington, 
Avrey's Practical Physics, and Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. 
Some of these were duplicated, and more use was made of them by the 
third and fourth year pupils than by the second. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY AND CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 

Third-year elms. — These subjects together make a full course, each 
requiring a half year's work. 

The class uses Gen. F. A. Walker's book as a guide in the former 
subject and supplements the text with outside reading. The recitation 
periods are largely devoted to the discussion of the principles of the 
science and their practical application. 

Prof. John Fiske^s Civil Government in the United States was fol- 
lowed for the historical development of our local, State, and national 
governments, whose natural interdependence was also carefully shown. 
Much attention was also given to the actual working of our several 
systems of government. 

The subject is optional j the time, four hours per week. 

zooLoav. 

With the first-year chicses the same general i)lan of work has been 
Ibllowed as heretofore — two hours per Aveek for lialf the year were spent 
on the subject. Tlie text-book has been Packard's I]lementary Zoology, 
but as far as possible it has been used only as a reference for home 
reading, while at the laboratory Colton's Elementary Practical Zoology 
has been used as a guide in the study of the animals themselves. Each 
student has been required to keep a notebook embodying the results 
of the laboratory work and reports on the lectures which have been 
given from time to time. 

Following the plan of former years, opportunity has been given to a 
few second-year boys to do more advanced work in zoology by making 
it an elective major study. Tlie class this year has been small, but the 
work done has been very satisfactory. The same general plan has been 
followed as with the first year, i. e., a careful study in tlie laboratory of 
selected animal types in conjunction with lectures, home reading, and 
observations. The guide used has been Dodge's Elementary Practical 
Biology. During the latter part of the year considerable time has been 
devoted to the collection and identification of our common animals^ 
students working along their favorite line of natural study. 
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In the fourth year the candidates for the normal school have been 
given an opportunity to take a systematic course in zoology. Five 
hours per Aveek for half the year have been given to the subject, with 
very satisfactory results. From a careful study of selected animal 
types in the laboratory, from home reading which has been assigned 
and the lectures which have been given from time to time, a very good 
general idea has been obtained of the animal kingdom and the more 
important laws under which animals have been developed. Beyer's 
Elementary Biology has been used as a laboratory guide. 

The high-school museum has been growing steadily. Excursions 
to the neighboring country have been the means of adding many new 
specimens, and from those students living in favorable localities out of 
town much interesting and valuable liiaterial lias been received. 

In the branch high schools zoology lias not been taught as a separate 
study. In the Eastern High School it has been taken up in connection 
with botany during the latter part of the year, and in the Western 
High School a few animal types have been studied. 

BUSINESS SCHOOL STUDIES. 
BOOKKEEPING. 

First-year class, first quarter. — Students wore thoroughly drilled in 
ruling perfect pages of horizontal lines crossed by heavy perpendicular 
lines, in writing pages of perfect figures and adding in horizontal and 
perpendicular columns, placing the addition in neat figures directly 
under the column added. They were then required to rule neatly a 
perfect record book, daybook, cashbook, journal, note book, and ledger. 
Simple exercises were given which students were required to enter 
properly in a daybook. They were also thoroughly drilled in journaliz- 
ing, both by oral and written exercises, gradually increasing in variety 
and difficulty. 

Second quarter.— The exercises in Robertson's text-book were used, 
students being required to enter the transactions neatly in the original 
book of entry, to journalize them properly and then post to the ledger, 
close the ledger correctly and make out a balance sheet. 

Third and fourth quarters.— Business, practice was taken up, the stu- 
dents thus learning business habits as well as business forms and entries. 
In this work they were required to carry out the various transactions 
according to strict business routine as practiced by the most progres- 
sive business houses of the day. 

Throughout the course the work was supplemented by oral recitation 
wid quizzes, eluddating the most difficult principles and practices. 

Second year elase.— The second-year work was a continuation of the 
double-entry system, the practical exercises of the text-book being 
completed at the end of the second quarter. Students were given prac- 
tical transactions to be journalized, deranged ledgers were rectified 
and books for partnersliii) business were changed to adapt them to the 
use of a joint stock company. In addition, the students were requirea 
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to work original sets in different lines, making up their own transac- 
tions, to make out explanatory journal entries of involved and intricate 
transactions, and to produce a balance sheet and the various forms of 
statements showing conditions and results of the business. 

BUSINESS ARITHMETIC. 

First-year oitfwa.— After a preliminary review of notation, and of the 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division of whole numbers, 
decimals, and fractions, the regular advance work was begun. The 
general treatment of this work was practically the same as in the pre- 
ceding ytiiir, although the course completed was somewhat shorter, 
as it was found advisable to increase the amount of time and attention- 
given to some of the more important subjects. The course of study, 
however, included all subjects of general use in business and commercial 
life, each case being dealt with from the standpoint of practical business 
methods and requirements. 

The usual division of the applications of percentage into two classes — 
those in which percentage alone is involved, and those in which time 
appears as a factor — was altered somewhat in order that subjects 
specially needed in connection with the work in bookkeeping might be 
taken up earlier in the year. Thus interest and bank discount were 
considered before the completion of all subjects under the first class, 
and with such satisfactory results as to warrant the permanency of 
the change. 

In each quarter several hours were devoted to written lessons and 
examinations in the subjects considered, and every opportunity was 
taken for review. Durin^^ the last two weeks of the session miscel- 
laneous examples covering the entire year's work were given. 
Throughout the year the pupils were taught to use only the shortest 
and easiest methods of solution, and to a large extent to work mentally. 
On taking up a new subject they were -required to derive logically the 
underlying principles on which the solution of the case depended and 
carefully to analyse all problems, the aim being at all times to secure 
accuracy and clearness of expression. 

Second-year class. — In the second-year class the one hour a week 
assigned to this study was devoted to a review of first-year work, espe- 
cial attention being given to the general principles of percentage and 
interest and to those subjects of which a thorough knowledge is 
required in all business practice. Care was also taken to coordinate 
the work with bookkeeping as far as possible. * 

At least one-half of each recitation period was devoted to mental 
exercises covering the different cases considered, while the remaining 
time was devoted to written work. Examples in several different sub- 
jects were frequently given at a single lesson in order to secure on the 
part of the pupils careful reasoning and continual review. The exer- 
cises assigned for both home and class work were actual problems 
selected from business life. 
H. Doc. 7 64 
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During the third and fourth quarters the fifteen -minute periods on 
Monday and Thursday were devoted to mental exercises in elementary 
arithmetic, conducted by section teachers. The subjects especially con- 
sidered were the addition, multiplication, and division of whole num- 
bers, decimals and fractions, percentage, and interest, while practice 
was also given in actual business problems. The good results obtained 
from this practice make it seem advisable to continue such exercises 
the following year. 

ENGLISH. 

First-year class. — The ])upils who entered the school from the grades 
were better ])repared this year than last, both in technical knowledge 
and selectiv^e power. They were, with some exceptions, abk^. to analyze 
simple, complex, or compound sentences, and to w^ite on subjects within 
their grasp fairly constructed, grammatical sentences. They had, gen- 
erally, a knowledge of how to put their work into good form, exercising 
care in penmanship and spelling. They showed from the beginning an 
. improved power in interpreting the literature used, probably gained 
from the eighth-grade literature study. 

The work of the first year has had a threefold object: To strengthen 
the pupils in power of selection with a purpose ; to train them to the 
accurate use of correct English, perfectly spelled, correctly i)unctuated, 
and legibly written, and incidentally to introduce them to tlie study of 
a few masterpieces of literature with a to elevation of taste. 

Durin<^ two-thirds of the year each section h;js received one lesson a 
week in technical grammar, covering a review of sentence analysis with 
the special puri)()se of teaching the reason for all punctuation not merely 
formal, and one (luarter has been given to business letters and business 
forms with special reference to formal punctuation. Technical grammar 
lessons were first given to the poorer half of each section, while the 
better equipped were typewriting, but this practice, soon resulting in a 
reverse condition, the first being last and the last first, the classes were 
taught as a whole. 

First quarter,— The first few weeks were spent in examination of 
pui)ils on a basis of eighth-grade work and in the study of modern 
authors, for the purpose of teaching outlining and reproduction. The 
course covered narration, including biography, anecdote and dramatic 
story, and description from tlie object, from pictures, biographies were 
recited and written froiu several points of viewj descriptions of per- 
sons, of i)laces, of.scenes, and narrations, pure and ornamented with 
short descriptive i)assages. 

Tennyson's Idyls of the King were begun and the laws of paragraph 
structure taught. 

Second quarter.-^The Idyls were used during this quarter also, longer 
essays being written toward the end of the quarter. 

Third quarter.-^Bnsinesa letters and business forms were written ; 
and assigned special topics on Bnglisli history, on the geography and 
history of India, and on Macaulay were recited and written. 
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Fourth quarter. — Macaulay's essay on Warren Hastings was read, 
outlined, and reproduced. The related paragraph, the transitional 
paragraph, the use of the topic sentence, the value of the methods of 
producing clearness and force, were studied and exemplified. 

The final test consisted of an essay, reproducing Mr. Wilson's lecture 
on India. This lecture was delivered in an informal but interesting 
manner. Pupils were asked to make logical outlines, and write thereon 
without the use of notes or dictionaries. 

Second year, — Pupils came from the first year with considerable 
fluency in expression and correctness in sentence structure, writing and 
spelling, but weak in selective power — a fault not yet fully eradicated, 
though its correction was the main object of the third quarter's work. 

The work was parallel with that of the first year, except that com- 
parison, a little theoretic exposition, character sketches, and simple 
argumentative discourse were taught. Much original work as well as 
reproduction was demanded, and Shakespeare's Merchant of Venice 
was used during the fourth quarter. 

The final test was an expository essay on Essay Writing, involving 
the principles contained in the compilation of Carpenter, and Scott and 
Denny, which had been used as a text-book. 

SHORTHAND. 

First-year class, — ^Barnes's Manual was used as the text-book and 
the same program followed for the first three quarters as heretofore. 
During the fourth quarter well- selected business letters were dictated, 
corrected, and rewritten by the pupils, much care being exercised in 
regard to spelling, punctuation, etc., to see that they were as perfect 
as the phonogra])hic i^art of the work. Xo speed was attempted, 
accuracy, legibility, and comprehension of princii)les being the object 
sought. 

Second-year class. — In the first quarter the work consisted entirely of 
business letters, which were carefully revised by the teacher and the 
papers marked as strictly on English as on phonography. The first 
part of the second qui|rter was devoted to continued drill in business 
letters, followed by patent work, which was introduced by an explana- 
tion of the methods of procedure in securing patents in the United 
States. Parliamentary law proceedings and newspaper editorials were 
dictated in the third quarter. The text-book^ used was Fish's Conduct 
of Meetings, the pupils assuming the characters, holding a regular 
assembly, and reading back immediately. In the fourth quarter, ser 
nions, common law forms used in the District of Columbia, and a com- 
plete criminal trial were dictated. This completed the work of the year. 

Especial attention was paid to spelling, punctuation, capitalization, 
and general sentence structure in all work done. Pupils were required 
to use both pen and pencil, the former being preferred because of the 
accuracy, durability, and legibility of notes taken therewith. All mat- 
ter dictated was read baek, a great quantity of written work passed 
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Each pupiFs papers were carefully scrutinized, marked, and returned ' 
by the teacher if not practically perfect, thus benefiting pupils by keep- 
ing their standard of work high, making them correct and careful as to 
arrangement. Several quizzes were given to the classes on the mechan- 
ism and use of the typewriter. 

First-year cZa««.— The practice consisted for the first ten weeks in 
copying exercises from the instruction books published by the type- 
writer companies, for the purpose of obtaining familiarity with the 
keyboard, correctness of touch and fingering, and facility in w riting the 
most (ioimiion words of our language. After the exercises were com- 
pleted the business forms contained in a book compiled for the special 
use of the classes were copied. 

During the last quarter business letters which had been dictated by 
the teachers of shorthand were transcribed, carbon copies suitable for 
filing being required. 

Second-year class, — In the second year the book of school typewriting 
exercises was first copied, most of the forms being transcribed from 
shorthand notes. This was followed by transcription of shorthand 
dictation covering parliamentary law proceedings, specifications, testi- 
mony, and editorials. Some exercises were also dictated directly to the 
tyi^ewriter. Pupils were trained to make duplicate copies by means of 
manifold paper and the letter press. 

SPELLINO AND PENMANSHIP. 

Spelling and the use of words were taught by drilling pupils on 
words which experience has j)roven are likely to be misspelled and by 
exacting good spelling in all written work. 

Penmanship was taught by requiring each pupil to obtain a copy 
sheet of the system of penmanship which he could write best and 
demanding legible and neat chirography similar to his copy in aU 
written exercises. Three times a week pupils were required to send to 
the ofiQce for inspection memorized selections of poetry written during 
the fifteen-minute period preceding the regular school work. 

While there is room for improvement in both these subjects, it is 
believed that the spelling and penmanship of pupils are better than 
ever before. 

GENERAL. 

The option which was permitted between bookkeeping and short- 
hand in the second year has proved of sufficient benefit to justify its 
continuance. Pupils in one year obtain sufficient knowledge of book- 
keeping to keep an ordinary set of books, while in the same time they 
thoroughly master the rudiments of shorthand, thus being able to 
judge whether to specialize in one or the other subject. 

For the first time the school has been able to assign a teacher to care 
for the library as part of her work. As a result the books have been 
catalogued according to the Dewey system and the use of books by 
pupils has been more systematic and general than ever before. A fond 
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in, corrected l)y the teacher, and handed back, and many review- 
quizzes were held. 

COMMERCIAL GKOGKAPIIY. 

Second-year class. — ^There has been no change in the general outline 
followed in former years in this study. Much original work was 
required, and a marked improvement in the pupils' power of selection 

was shown at the end of the year. 

COMMERCIAL LAW. 

8econd-year class, — The most important change of the past year in 
this study was the substitution of Parson's Laws of Business for 
Clark's Commercial Law. The former is not as elementary as the 

latter, and is the standard work on the subject. 

The course (;onsisted of the study of the law of contracts, including; 
commercial paper, sales, agency, and partnership. Abundant practice 
was given in drawing papers, in which accuracy and neatness were 
required. As each subject was finished the pupils' knowledge was tried 
by written reviews and test cases taken from law journals. Words 
taken from the text-book were dictated as spelling lessons, deiinltious 
were also required. 

MECHANICAL DRAWING. 

First-year class, — The drawing course comprised simple orthographic 
projections and surface developments made liom small models in the 
hands of the pupils; plans, elevations, and sections of such objects as 
letter-copying press, steam valve, sprocket wheel, meat cutter, and the 
like, and free-hand pencil and pen and-ink sketches. This work has 
been made as practical as i)ossible, each pupil working out his own 
drawing under the guidance and criticism of the teacher. The machine 
draw ings have been made in accordance with the general rules of the 
Patent Office. 

One hour a week, for the greater portion of the past year, was devoted 
to instruction in business lettering for such students as elected to take 
the course. In this brief time no attempt was made to secure finished 
pieces of work, but merely to give the pupils an idea of the mechanical 
construction of common alphabets and the writing of simple business 
signs and notices. 
The work wiis divided into two parts- 
First, line lettering, pen and pencil work; practice in writingnames, 
titles, etc., in English and italic type. Second, business lettering; the 
writing of signs and notices on cardboard, using pen and ink, brushes 
and paint, or marking pen. Through the courtesy of local merchants 
several fine sets of notices were secured, and were used as modeler 
during the year. 

TYPEWRITING. 

The method of instruction followed in the typewriting class was 
similar to that of the preceding year, although the forms used as copies 
were somewhat diHerent. 
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Each pui)irs pai^ers were carefully scrutinized, marked, and returned 
by the teacher if not i)ractically perfect, thus benefiting pupils by keep- 
ing their standard of work high, making them correct and careful as to 
arrangement. Several quizzes were given to the classes on the mechan- 
ism and use of the typewriter. 

'First-year The practice consisted for the first ten weeks in 

copying exercises from the instruction books published by the type- 
writer companies, for the purpose of obtaining familiarity with the 
keyboard, correctness of touch and finj^erin^;', and I'acility in writing the 
most common words of our language. After the exercises were com- 
pleted the business forms contained in a book compiled for the special 
use of the classes were copied. 

During the last quarter business letters which had been dictated by 
the teachers of shorthand were transcribed, carbon copies suitable for 
filing being required. 

Second-year class, — In the second year the book of school typewriting 
exercises was first copied, most of the forms being transcribed from 
shorthand notes. This was followed by transcription of shorthand 
dictation covering parliamentary law proceedings, specifications, testi- 
mony, and editorials. Some exercises were also dictated directly to the 
typewriter. Pupils were trained to make duplicate copies by means of 
manifold paper and the letter press. 

SPELLING AND PENMANSHIP. 

Spelling and the use of words were taught by drilling pui)ilb on 
Avords which experience has i3roveu are likely to be misspelled and by 
exacting good spelling in all written work. 

Penmanship was taught by requiring each pupil to obtain a copy 
sheet of the system of penmanship which he could write best and 
demanding legible and neat chirography similar to his copy in all 
written exercises. Three times a week pupils were required to send to 
the ofiQce for inspection memorized selections of poetry written during 
the fifteen-minute period preceding the regular school work. 

While there is room for improvement in both these subjects, it is 
believed that the spelling and penmanship of pupils are better than 
ever before. 

OBNERAL. 

The option which was permitted between bookkeeping and short- 
hand in the second year has proved of sufficient benefit to justify its 
continuance. Pupils in one year obtain sufficient knowledge of book- 
keeping to keep an ordinary set of books, while in the same time they 
thoroughly master the rudiments of shorthand, thus being able to 
judge whether to specialize in one or the other subject. 

For the first time the school has been able to assign a teacher to care 
for the library as part of her work. As a r^ult the books have been 
catalogued according to the Dewey system and the use of books by 
pupils has been more systematic and general than ever before. A fond 
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raised by the efi'oits of pupils, each of whom pledged himself to earn 
a dollar for the library, and by an entertainment given June 8 will next 
year be applied to increase the meager supply of books of staudard 
literature which the school possesses. 

PHYSICAL. CULTURE. 

The plan of physical exercises, as presented last year, was followed by 
the health teachers in the first and second year sections. The printed 
work consisted of orders adapted to class rooms and larger movements 
for the drill halls. The regular lessons were supplemented by fast and 
slow walking, running, jumping, and leaping. At the beginning of the 
year few girls could run the length of the drill hall Avithout fatigue. 
Now the file is seldom depleted when double-([nick is ordered. When 
sysicmatically taught, running is the best all-round exercise. Train- 
ing in this exercise will make the botanizing expeditions and other 
open air pursuits a real ])leasure. 

The aesthetic side of the work was presented to the senior classes and 
met with considerable success, the artistic element predominating in 
the three drills, but not supplanting the vigorous. The Shepherdess 
drill had for its object the dainty and graceful management of trunk, 
head, arms, and legs. The Eastern Temple drill was used as a 
strengthener of chest, thighs, back, and neck muscles, incorporating 
deep breathing. The Amazon drill, adapted from famous statues, 
involved aesthetic and physical princi]des depending on the previous 
work. The Central ami Eastern schools completed the three drills. 
The other schools did not have the same opportunity for practice and 
were compelled to review work better adapted to the conditions. 

In pursuance of the plan submitted last year, four physicians were 
invited to talk to the girls on anatomy and hygiene. Early in January 
Dr. Bovee gave the first lecture at the Central, urging the importance 
of caring for the body and picturing the physical infirmities brought 
about by tight clothing. Dr. Anna Wilson addressed the Western ^Is 
on the same subject. Dr. Stowell gave a delightful "chalk talk'' to 
the Eastern girls on the philosophy of physical culture. The practical 
side was presented in the feats of strength demonstrated in the person 
of Miss Werner, who gave an exhibition to each school on the Whitely 
Exerciser. 

REVISION OF BREATHING EXERCISES. 

The spirometer reports show a remarkable increase in the breathing 
capacity in all the schools except the Business. The breathing exer- 
cises have been revised to complement the work as set forth by the 
instructor of vocal music. Ko voice work is taught in the Business 
School except a few hints given by the health teacher once a week. 

The progress of the work in this department lias been retarded, first, 
by the limited time allowed the health teacher for each section j second, 
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by the conventional dress. These restrictions are not felt so keenly in 
tbe lirst-year sections. The introduction of light apparatus in the 
second year would seem to demand more time than twenty-five minute 
. lessons and less restriction in apparel. 

The advanced work with the deep breathing pleads for itself. Few 
sensible third and fourth year girls are willing to risk the consequence 
of tight bands while executing Eastern Temple genuflections and Ama- 
zonian spiral lines." 

In the Central High School there was a larger number of pupils 
enrolled and fewer pupils were excused in the school year ending June 
17, 189G, than in previous years. 

Pupils enrolled ^ 

Pupils permanently excused 1^ 

Average j)ra{;tice hours reported each quarter 30 

Average lung capacity cubic inches . . 127. 79 

Sections examined in the exercises 20 

Greatest degree of proficiency exhibited in advanced work by girls of the fonrth- 
year class. 

Greatest degree of improvement exhibited in junior work shown in the first year. 

SCHEDULE OF CLASSES. 

Classes in free movements (Walton) • - 8 

Classes in expressive' reading (Walton) 3 

Special corrective work (Walton) 3 

Teachers' class (Walton) ^ 

Prescribed home work for girls too delicate to do regular work (Walton) 14 

Junior classes in free movements (King) * 1^ 

Classes in clubs (Kin<j;) 

Classes in wands (King) ^ 

Special pupils (.King) ^ 

EASTERN HIGH SCHOOL. 

Pupils enrolled 

Permanently excused - 

Average practice hours per quarter 

Average lung capacity cubic inches.. 130 

Most proficiency in advanced work shown by fourth-year girls. 
Most proficiency in junior work shown iu the second-year class. 

Classes in free movements, junior (King and Walton) ^ 

Special corrective work (King and Walton) ^ 

Prescribed home work for girls too delicate to do regular work (Walton) 10 

Classes iu advanced work (Walton) ^ 

Classes in wands (King) ^ 

Classes in dumb bells (King) ^ 

Classes in chest lifts (Walton) ^ 

Keports have shown earnest, regular practice, and the platform les- 
sons during the third quarter were always carefully and intelligently 
ordered and exeout-ed. A marked improvement in dress is observed, 
and consequently greater ease and grace of carriage. 
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[business high school. 

PnpOs enrolled 298 

Papik permanently ezcnsed , 10 

Average practice hours per quarter 20 

Lung capacity cubic inches. . 112 

Sections examined 9 

A contest at the school exhibition resulted in favor of the second-year class, Seo- 

tiou D. 

The decision was given by judges selected by the teacher in charge of the health 

work. 

Classf'8 in free movements fWalton) 7 

Special corrective work (Walton) 4 

Prescribed home work for girls too delicate to do regular work (W ulton) 8 

Classes in advanced work (Walton) 2 

The advanced work was found too difficult when the third drill was 
introduced. The first-year work was resumed and continued through 
the last two quarters. Mrs. King alternated with Mrs. Walton once in 
eaeh quarter. 

WKSTERK HIGH SCHOOL. 

Pupils enrolled I73 

PapiU permanently excused 3 

Average practice hoors per quarter 20 

Average limg capacity cubic inches. . 130. 28 

Most proficient in advanced work, fourth-year girls. 

Most proficient in junior work, third-year girls. 

ClAflSfls in free movements (Walton) g 

fecial corrective work (Walton) I5 

Prescribed home work for girls too delicate to do regular work (Wftlton) 3 

Cla~9 in advance work (Walton) 1 

Class in clubs (pupil leader) j 

Beporte show steady practice, marked improvement in dress and 
great gain ov6r last year in lung capacity. 

MILITABY DRILL. 

A regiment of eight companies was formed in the early days of the 
«^K>I term. The Central had four companies, the Eastern two, and 
ikm Western and Business one each. " Setting-up" exercises and foot 

movements without rifles occupied the first few weeks, then rifles were 
tftkra and instruction in the manual given. Tlu^, school of the soldier- 
company, battalion, and regiment— were covered during the year. 

The cadets a.s an organization visited the Teachers' Bazaar in Decem- 
ber and assisted materially in its success. 

In the spririir a number of regimental drills and inspections were 
held on the White Lot. The annual company competitive drill was 
again held at the National BasebaU Park, May 19 and 23, with the 
Mount Pleasant Field Band in ati^endanoe. The "prize flag'' and the 
^Ammok Hmhr prize modal" w«at to Company F, of the Eastern High 
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School. The fiual event of the year was the regimental drill and dress 
parade on the White Lot. On this occasion the cadets were reviewed ■ 
by the District Commissioners and public-school officials. The com- 
' ments of the press and of army ofQcers were most favorable, show- 
ing that the cadets still maintain their high standing as a military 
organization. 

LIBRARY. 

Instruc tion as to the use and care of books was given to all first-year 
pupils in the Central School in the early part of October. 

During the past year there has been an increased interest in the 
library as a feature of the school. The pupils, especially of the first- 
year classes, have made greater use of the reference books in connec- 
tion with their class exercises and have shown a more definite purpose 
in their work^ and under the guidance of their English teachers pur- 
posive and repeated effort has taken the place of occasional and indefi- 
nite use. The library has no doubt reached the dignity of a factor in 
the school worli, and as such should receive the support the demands 
upon it require and its usefulness deserves. As a laboratory for the 
preparation of English and history it can not be rated in importance 
below the laboratories for the preparation of science. The works of 
reference are rapidly becoming <<worn to pieces "and should be replaced 
and others, as much needed, added. 

A set of John Lord's Beacon Lights was purchased by voluntary 
contribution of the second- year girls; the standard magazines for the 
current year were again purchased with the proceeds of a "lunch.'' 

In December Mrs. Mary A. Hendley donated to the Eastern School 
a collection of books, the property of her deceased husband, William 
Hendley. These books, numbering about 1,000 volumes, are of more 
tlian ordinary excellence in matter, and many of them are well bound. 
The collection includes also a large number of valuable pamphlets and 
extensive files of magazines. These books have been placed in a case 
covering the east wall of the library room and have been designated 
as "The William Hendley collection." It is desired in this formal 
way to testify to the appreciation of the school for Mrs. Hendley's gift, 

It was impracticable to secure for the extension of this library any 
portion of the contingent fund of the regular appropriation. As usual, 
therefore, the extension has been chiefly secured through money made 
by school entertainments. Two entertainments were given, one, in 
Tebruary, consisting chiefly of a lecture by the principal upon the 
natural scenery of the West, entitled Golden Gateways and Snowy 
Sunnnits," illustrated with stereopticon views and with musical and 
dramatic effects. This was given chiefly, however, to aid in estab- 
hsliing a museum of natural history. The other entertainment was 
given on the 1st and 2d days of May, in which dramatic and musical 
talent both within the school and among its fWends was utilized for 
the production of most entertaining programmes. Th» results of tl^te 
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entertainments were very gratifying iu a financial way, about $250 
being secured. 

AWARD OF SCHOLARSHIPS. 

There are within the gift of the Washington High School a number 
of scholarships, each affording the recipient a course of instruction in 
one of the higher institutions of learning. Some of these give an oppor- 
tunity for a full college training. Others entitle the holder to a course 
of professional study in medicine or dentistry. 

It is only fair to state that wlnle every graduate nii<>lit compete for 
these scholarships, only a small portion of the class make application. 
The award is then made in the following manner: 

1. Six scholarships in Columbian University of this city are assigned 
upon competitive examination given by the university. 

2. All others are entirely within control of the school and are awarded 
as follows: 

(1) In case all of the applicants are from one of the high schools the 
assignment is made to the applicant having the highest school record. 

(2) In case there are applicants from two or more schools the award 
is made upon the double basis of the school record and an examination 
upon school studies not announced until the hour for examination begins, 
the record being given 75 per cent of a possible 100 and the examination 
25 per cent. 

Under the above regulations the several scholarships were awarded 
as follows : 

By competitive examination, Columbian University, Miss Elsie E. 
Parkinson, Eastern High School; Mr. Jesse H. Wilson, jr., Western 
High School. 

The Woman's College, Baltimore, Miss Edna L. Stone, of the Central 
High School; Miss Alice Putnam, of the Eastern High School; Miss 
Josephiue Miller Davis, of the Western High School. 

The King scholarship in Dickinson College, Miss Minnie Myers, of 
the Central High School. 

The National medical scholarship. Miss Ella E. House. 

The Kendall scholarship iu Columbian University, Miss Eosalie 
Eobinette, of the Eastern Iligh Scihool. 

The Georgetown medical scholarship, Mr. JSTelson Gapen, of the 
Eastern High School. 

LBOTUBES AND ENTERTAINMENTS. 
CENTRAL SCHOOL. 

During the year the pupils and teachers had the pleasure of listening 
to a number of very interesting lectures and addresses. 

December 15 Dr. Bovee addressed the girls of the third and fourth 
year classes concerning the "Structure and care of the body." The 
talk was to assist in the ]diysical culture work and of especial benefit 
to normal school candidates. 
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Ou December 23 a Chr istmas entertainment was held, the school tiil- 
ent being assisted by Mrs. Perkins as soloist. Money was collected for 
the poor to the amouut of $32«9l9 and also a large amount of food and 
clothing. 

On February 6 Prof. J, W. Ghickering lectured on " What I saw in 
Alaska." 

On February 14 Dr. Adams lectured on "Premonitory symptoms of 
contagious diseases,^' for high school teachers and all others of the 
District. 

On February 20 Rev. Alexander Mackay-Smith spoke on "America as 
the lieritage of God," an additional programme of music being furnished 
by the high school orchestra. 

On March 4 Professor Clark, of the University of Chicago, spoke to 
the second, third, and fourth year pupils upon the interpretation of 
Shakespeare. 

Ou March 6 Dr. Adams gave his second lecture to teachers of the 
District upon <^ Communicable diseases." 

On March 31 Bev. Father Stafford talked to pupils of the upper 
classes on "Hamlet." 

On Kovember 8 a lunch was held at recess by which $54.92 was raised 
for the purchase of magazines for the library. 

The annual May concert was given May 20 and netted the school 
$123,1;"). It has long been the aim to make this the chief event among 
school entertainments and to raise its standard from an artistic stand- 
point. This year that object was more nearly accomplished, the mere 
making of money being secondary to the artistic merit of the pro- 
gram. 

SPBOIAL BYBNTS. 

Throughout the year an effort has been made, in a systematic way, 
to give to the pupils of the Eastern school some acquaintance with 
public questions uj)ou which they ought to exercise their minds and 
also to develop originality of thought in dealing with questions of prac- 
tical interest to the schools in the life of the individual. To this end 
one hour a week for a considerable portion of the year in the third-year 
and fourth-year classes was devoted to the consideration of topics, either 
among the pupils, with the direction of a teacher, or by giving the pupils 
an opportunity to listen to an address by one well qualified to discuss 
the particular subject. In this connection addresses were given by the 
following gentlemen : 

Mr. B. H. Warner, on "Money; how to make it, and how to make 
the most of it.'' 

Mr. W. C. Clephane, on ''The law in the District of Columbia." 
Sefior Gonzalo de Quesada, on "Free Cuba.'' 

Hon. John F. Lacey, of the House of Representatives, on "Mexico." 
Prof. Marcus Baker, of the United States Geological Survey, on 
*'The Alaskan boundary." 
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Dr. O. H. Stowell favored the school by delivering an address to the 
girls upon the subject of physical culture. 

Mr. J. W. Whelpley, president of the school board, and vice-president 
of the American Security and Trust Company, gave an illustrated talk 
upon the subject, -"Our currency." 

President B. L. Whitman, of the Columbian University, delivered an 
inspiring address upon the aims and responsibilities of the student on 
leaving the secondary school. In this connection, it affords me pleasure 
to refer to the cordial relations that exist between the high school and 
the Ooluiiibian University, and to express the sense of indebtedness 
tliat we feel to the authorities of the university for the active interest 

t.' 

they have shown in proniotin(> the scholarly ambitious of our pupils. 

The scliool is also indebted to Mr. John P. Clurn, Miss Eleanor 
Simonds, Miss Zue Brockett, the Sliakespeare Club of Washington, and 
other friends who have kindly aided it in entertainments. 

During the year there was established in this school by the general 
of&cers of the organization a chapter of the Children of the American 
Bevolntion. 

Various special occasions were celebrated in a way calculated to make 
vivid the facts of history. Washington's Birthday was made the occa- 
sion for the presentation to the school by members of the second-year 
class of a large school Hag to take the place of the one which was first 
unfurled on "Columbus Day," 1892, and which has since become badly 
tattered. This occasion was made more interesting by the cooperation 
of the board of trade, Mr. W. C. Dodge, representing that organization, 
presiding. The class obtained the cooperation also of General Miles, 
commaudmg the United States Army, who made the presentation speech 
and who was greeted by the school with enthusiasm. 

April 16 the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the battle of 
Oulloden was celebrated with sketches from Scotch history, with selec- 
tions from Highland literature, and the singing of Scotch songs. 

Grateful acknowledgment is made to the president and board of 
trustees of the Woman's College, of Baltimore, for the donation to this 
school of a scholarship in that institution to be awarded yearly to one 
of the young ladies graduating from the Eastern High School. 

WESTERN SCHOOL MU8ICALES. 

The purchase of a Knabe grand piano has made it possible to secure 
the best talent in Washington for a series of musicales, and the influ- 
ence of these monthly concerts has been to raise the standard of appre- 
ciation and interest in music. The following artists have furnished 
the programs for the several musicales : 

October 25, Mrs. Perkins, soprano; Miss Bestor, pianist. 

November 26, Miss Stidham, alto; Miss Bestor, pianist. 

December 20, Mr. Otto Lnebkert, baritone; Mr. Frank Ward, pianist. 

Jiinuary 3() Mr. Arthur Mayo, pianist; Miss Appleby, violinist. 

March 2i. Miss Jones, pianist; Miss Lockhart, soprano. 

For the purpose of raising money for contingent expenses, and for 
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the making of a payment on a Knabe grand piano purcbased in Octo- 
ber on a time arrangement, three entertainments have been given at 
the Western School. 

October 25, a lunch and musicale, at which $50 was cleared. 

February 20, 21, and 22, a series of three entertainments by the 
Kamptown Klub of the Western High School, netting $156.20. 

May 1, a dramatic and musical entertainment, netting $150. 

From time to time throughout the year efforts have been made to 
broaden the education of our students by the introduction of "side 
liglits" in the shape of special class exercises performed in the hall, as, 
notably, six spirited debates by members of the Current Topic Club on 
questions of the day; "Field Day" was celebrated in tJie assembly hall 
on February 25, at which time many of Field's most delightful poen^ 
were either read or recited by members of the elocution class, and sev- 
eral of them sung by Miss May Lockwood. 

To foster the spirit of patriotism a new flag was raised over the 
Curtis School on the afternoon of March 31, the cereimony being attended 
with ai)propriate exercises in the assembly hall and out of doors. Mr, 
Harry Davis delivered the address of the day, Mr. Jesse H. Wilson 
presiding. 

Washington's Birthday was celebrated February 21, Mr. B. H. War- 
ner delivering the address and Mr. S. W. Curriden ])residing. 

In the interest of the health work Dr. Anne Wilson gave a most 
interesting and helpful talk to the young ladies of the school on the 
afternoon of January 17. 

Dr. Stattbrd delivered his lecture on Hamlet before the school May 
15. His talk will long be remembered, not only by the students in the 
Shakespeare classes, but by the youngest pupil in English, as fidl of 
the wisdom of broad, intelligent, and discriminating study of the 
master poet. 

OONOLUSION. 

The principals of the various scliools join in the expression of our 
appreciation of the many kindnesses shown us, both by the superin- 
tendent and by the members of the High and Normal School committee. 
Very respectfully, 

F. E. Lane. 

Mr. W. B. Powell, 

Superintendent of Public Schools. 



DRAWING. 

Sir : I have the honor to submit herewith my report for the year 
ending June 30, 1896. 

The broad outline of the work in this department, which includes a 
line of (le\ ek)pinent in manual training for lower grades, remains ' 
unchanged. Teachers are growing stronger, consequently methods of 
development and results obtained thereby are improving year by year. 
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Desirable changes in details are made as time and means are avail- 
able. One of the most important of these changes was made during 
the past year — the introduction of water color as a means of expres- 
sion in the first three years of the child's school life. It is a change 
that means much more than the introdaction of a new medium. It 
means the development of form concepts through color the first lore 
of the child, the expression of surface before lines, and of solidity 
through observation of the changes in color, which are its effect. 

For some years a preparation has been going on in our schools lead- 
ing to this step. Systematic color training has been given in the first 
five years, using colored paper and other material. In the normal 
school lessons in water-color painting have been given in the regular 
course, thus i)reparing a large number of tlu^ younger teachers who are 
now in the first five grades. Some of these, and others interested in 
the subject, have voluntarily given instruction to a part of the school. 
As stated in the last report a few willing and competent teachers were 
supplied with materials and did what they could, but the year just 
closed was the first in which all schools of the first, second, and third 
grades were supplied with materials and their use made a part of the 
regular course of instruction given to all the pupils. 

In each division meetings were held for instruction to teachers in the 
care and preparation of the material for use, and the handling of the 
brush, together with suggestions as to subjects. 

The teachers on their part went to work, some with enthusiasm, some 
with little faith in themselves or their pupils, but all, I believe, with 
the determination to try and with the conviction that success would be 
valuable if attained. It was impossible to go from school to school 
observing the delight of the children and their earnest efforts to shape 
their spots of color to produce the desired result without feeling that 
good must result from the effort. Certainly there are improvements 
to be desired, perhaps mistakes to be corrected, but with the faith that 
it is the right thing to do and with some experience in the doing, the 
work is posenble. The principal need is a set of colors better adapted to 
the purpose. We have, I believe, the best in the market, but there is 
still much to be desired. It is to be hoped that the demand, which 
does not come from our city alone, will in time create the supply. 

An increase in the attention given to the subject of design is desir- 
able. We have a course in this subject, reaching from the first to the 
eighth grade, inclusive, through sticks, tablets, and paper in the first four 
grades, and through modeling in clay in the fifth, sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades. As all practical design must be adapted to material, 
this seems to be a good basis to build on. In a design is involved 
on the one hand the limitatioDS of material, space, and use, and on 
the other the expression of as much beauty as is compatible with the 
conditions. All these ideas are best developed and impressed upon 
the mmd through the handling of material. 

In my last report a brief mention was made of the designing done in 
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connection witli the clay modeling. The result of last year's work was 
very satisfactory. Many of the designs that are collected in the exhi- 
bition room and others that still remain to decorate the schoolrooms 
have been admired and commended by good judges who have visited . 
our schools. Some of the best of these were executed directly in the 
clay without drawings. The natural leaf, branch, or flower was taken 
as a motive, the leading lines of growth and the most beautiful curves 
wei e studied, and elimination made as required by material, space, taste, 
and ability of the pupils. 

As stated in ])revious reports many of the scliools possess good casts 
of ornament and many of the teachers procure and mount good exam- 
l)les tliat help to elevate the taste. This is especially true in the eiglitli 
grade and in a few seventh grade schools. The remainder of these and 
the fifth and sixth grade schools are in need of help in this direction. 

The innate desire of all workers in material to decorate the wwk of 
their hands is creating in the shop and sewing departments of manual 
training a demand for designs suitable for carving and inlaying, and 
for simple patterns for the needle. There is no doubt that this direct 
connection between the design and the execution would add interest 
to the subject and be of benefit to both departments. The only limi- 
tation on our i^art is that of time; this being taken into considera.- 
tion all that is possible will be done. A change is planned in the 
lonitli-grade course for the coming school year that will lead in this 
direction. In all these eiUbrts to advance the work there are but few 
instances where 1 have not received the cooperation of teachers and 
supervisors. 

Normal School. — The addition of another year to the normal school 
course should give opportunity for broader culture in all subjects and 
justify the introduction of a short series of art studies. In anticipa- 
tion of this a beginning was made toward the close of the year taking 
as an initial study a fine bas-relief by Delia Eobbia, in possession of 
the Dennison branch of the normal school. This was supplemented by 
a visit to the Hall of the Renaissance in the Corcoran Gallery. The 
interest manifested by the class and the expressions of gratitude for 
the opportunity afforded made by individual ])npils confirmed me 
in the determination to give the course as 1 had planned it for the 
coming year. A few well-chosen casts and pictures, the Corcoran Gal- 
lery, and the reference books in the art department of the teachers' 
library will give all requisite material for such a course. 

An exhibit of drawing and modeling was shown at the bazaar held 
% the teachers in aid of the annuity fond. It attracted much atten- 
tion and was studied by many who would not otherwise, have had an 
opportunity to know what the public schools are doing in this depart- 
ment through all the grades and the high school. 

The exhibit in the Franklin building is renewed from time to time in 
portions, so that it is kept up to the standard of each year. Although it 
is by no means a small exhibit, it would require much more space than is 
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here available to show even the best work of all the teachers, and this of 
course is not attempted. The object is to display in an orderly man- 
ner the course of study in manual training and drawing by specimens 
selected from work done in the regular lessons in the grades of school. 
It is for the use of teachers, strangers visiting the city, and all others 
who are interested in the subject, and in this way compensates for the 
labor involved. 

In closing, permit me a word of commendation for my assistants 

whose efforts to keep up the standard of instruction in the schools and 

to aid the teacliers in carrying out my instructions have been untiring. 
What measure of success is attained must largely depend upon their 
faithfulness. In their behalf and my own I thank you for your unfail- 
ing interest and the substantial manifestation of it by increased supply 
of material. That we still ask for more does not invalidate our grati- 
tude; it only means that much is required to carry out a program so 
comprehensive and varied. 

Very respectfully, S. E. W. Fuller, 

Director of Drawing, 

W. B. Powell, Superintendent, 



MANUAL TRAINING REPORT. 



Washington, D. C, June 30, 
Sm : The school year just closed was the tenth since the formal intro- 
duction of manual training into the public schools of the District. 
During the year 1885-86 a small class of high school boys had received 
a few lessons under the guidance of the teacher of physics, but it ap- 
pears that the actual establishment of manual training as a branch of 
instruction can not be dated prior to September, 1886. A special teacher 
was then engaged and bench work in wood was begun. The experi- 
ment, as it maybe called, was so successful as to warrant the extension 
of the work the following year. The present locations at 620 O street, 
at the Peabody annex, and at the Jefferson school were fitted up, thus 
providing partially adequate facilities for the northwest, northeast, and 
southwest sections, respectively. The O street building provided for 
instruction in bench work for the first year high school boys and for a 
majority of the seventh and eighth grade boys of the neighboring 
grammar schools. Wood turning and forging shops were also equipped 
for the use of the second and third year high school boys. The other 
two shops were lor the seventh and eighth grades in their vicinities. 
Five special teachers were employed this year. 

In September, 1888, the O street shop facilities were increased by the 
addition of a machine shop and another bench shop. The former was 
for the third year high school boys, those of the second year dividing 
their time between wood turning and forging. The first year boys 
were still taught bench work. The same year three other new bench 
•hops were estabUshed. These were located at the Franklin school, 
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the Ourtis school, and at 220 i^reet northwest. All have sinee been 
moved one or more times^ and are now at the Thomson school, at 1359 
Thirty second street northwest, and at the Blair school, respectively. 

A teacher was engaged for each of these new slioi)s. 

The fall of 1889 saw seven more bencli shops opened. Two were in 
the city, at the Force school and at Seventh and (I streets southeast, 
and five were in tlic county, viz, at Anacostia, Hillsdale, lieunings, 
Bennings road, and at the Mott school. Three additional teachers 
were engaged, one of whom itinerated among the five county shops, 
spending from half a day to two days per week at each. 

In 1891 a bench shop was opened in the G^ales school, and another 
at Seventh and G sla'eets southeast, making two at the last named 
location. This second one was moved, in 1892, to the Monroe school, 
thus becoming the sixth county shop. 

In the summer of 1800 tlie high kScIiooI shops at O street were rear- 
ranged and enlarged by the addition of the rooins previously occupied 
by the cooking schools. Part of the space so gained was taken for a 
drawing room. After these (dianges were made the shops occu})ied the 
entire building, as at present. Other changes, all tending to the better 
utilization of the available space, have been made, nearly every year 
seeing something done to this end. 

Beginning with the school year 1893-94, the high school boys were 
allowed the privilege of electing manual training for six hours a week 
or as a major study, in place of some other branch. Twenty seven 
availed themselves of this opportunity. This change i)roved suffi- 
ciently popular and successful to warrant a further move, which was 
accomplished at the opening of the following year, 1894-95, when the 
technical course was established. Its first members Avere from among 
the six hour students of the year before. The increase in the amount 
of instruction required by these extensions made necessary the appoint- 
ment of an assistant in the metal working shops. Tliat tliis instructor, 
as well as one previously apx)oiuted in the first year work, was a gradu- 
ate of the Central school, where he had been a prominent manual train- 
ing student during his course, is worthy of remark as an indication of 
the confidence felt, by the authorities, in the value of the training h© 
received. 

I have thus outlined the beginnings and development of the shop 
work feature of our public school manual training. Having been a 
student of its growth during nine years, I feel qualified to say that it 
is proving successful from both educational and practical points of 
view, if in deference to custom it is necessary still to distinguish between 
them. It began in a small, quiet way, without herald or flourish or 
large expense. This fact is worthy of notice in view of conditions 
which have existed and still exist elsewhere. It has often happened 
that the benefits of manual training have been long withheld because of 
the idea that extensive plans and great expense were required to make 
the first move. There are yet large cities which are without manual 
H. l)oc. 7 55 
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training facilities, deterred by this bugbear of great initial expense. 
The experience of this city is therefore suggestive. 

The work has demonstrated its right to exist by taking such facilities 
as were at hand and making the most of them. So far it has been, 
accorded all opportunities possible under the circumstances, as fast as 
it showed itself ready to take advantage of them. Thus it has grown 
naturally, and, it is believed, strongly, so tliat as far as its field extends 
the same is adequately covered. In other words nianual training in 
Washington has become a strong, well-equipped institution, of definite 
aims and definite methods of work. If all this does not appear when 
comparisons are made with the well known schools of other cities, it is 
only because in examining one must look beneath the surface. 

It is thus argued that, pending the passage of the experimental 
stage of a new undertaking such as was this feature of school work 
ten years ago, it is wisely economical to commence and at first to proceed 
with due care, expanding only as experience proves the work valuable. 
And it is confidently asserted that our manual training is stronger 
now and has fewer mistakes to remember because of the limitations 
it has encountered, the obstacles it has overcome. It is therefore in 
better condition to make proper use of tlie enlarged opportunities 
asked for it, and which will be given it if the policy heretofore pursued 
be not reversed. 

The time has come when this institution, as I have called our work, 
should be provided with a suitable building. The full benefits of 
what we now have can not be reaUzed until this is done, nor will the 
development which those present conditions promise be forthcoming. 
It is a mere question of floor space which holds this development in 
cheek; the organization, the aims, the methods are here. We have a 
manual training high school— all but an adequate building. 

A broad manual training high school is far from being an institution 
of low aims and narrow scope. It aims to turn such of its students as 
show the capacity toward higher study— cliieHy, as a matter of course, 
in scientific and engineering lines. That it does so turn them and 
successfully prepare them is the experience of the longer established 
schools. At the same time, tlie boy whose ability or ambition tends 
toward at'tive life immediately can be offered exceptional facilities for 
fitting himself to take advantage of any of the varied opportunities 
which nuiy come to him. 

Boys, however, are not alone to be thought of when considering the 
obligations imposed upon educators by the changing conditions of 
modern life. These changes mean as much, perhaps more, to girls as 
to their brothers. Our school, then, must do as much for them It 
must emphasize the domestic training embodied in the present sewing 
and cooking of the grades. Millinery, embroidery, cooking for the 
sick the chemistry of foods, household and public hygiene-these 
should all be taught m the most thoroughly scientific manner The 
natural artistic sense which many girls possess should be fostered and 
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developed by a stroDg art course, witli abundant opportunity for 
encouragement either toward pure art or toward its manifold applica- 
tions to industry. Thus, there should be given the best instruction 
obtiiinable in the many forms of free-hand work, either in black and 
white or in color. Clay modeling, wood carving, and work in i^la^ter, 
all from ])npils' own designs, should have a prominent place. Indus- 
dial art designing for fabrics of all kinds, for wall paper, etc., deserves 
the best consideration possible to give it. 

Thus may be seen the field which the best manual training high 
schools and institutions of similar grade and scope cover to day. Such a 
school would become a factor in the future growth of the city. Such 
a school would be intensely practical, while at the same time serving 
the best educational ends. Power in the individual boy or girl, the 
end of all school work, is best obtained through training which is 
wrought out by effort applied where the coveted intrinsic worth of the 
object in view makes the effort voluntary. Under such conditions the 
pupil will put forth his best, his whole effort. 

An institution such as here sketched is not of ra])id growth. But 
the foundation was made ten years ago, and the years since that time 
have been years of good progress. Given the opportunity, the present 
institution will prove an adequate foundation for the larger super- 
structure. 

The present manual training work of the high school is, generally 
speaking, a regular course of study on a par with other courses respecting 
entrance requirements and standards of attainment necessary for grad- 
uation. Such it should always be kept. The policy by which oppor- 
tunity has always been offered pupils of other courses to take the work 
for the miiiimuni period each week should also be continued. These 
two features are coming to be recognized as fundamentally imi^ortant. 
Therefore, for these reasons as well as for others more obvious, it is 
submitted that the manual training high school, when segregated and 
entirely independent, is not so useful as when placed side by side with 
the literary high school. Under this latter plan organization is much 
more complicated, but if the schools are ranked, strictly, as equal 
coworkers, it seems as though mutually favorable arrangement of 
programs could be made. There are numerous arguments against 
attempting to do this, but it has been done in conspicuous instances, 
although the majority of the better known schools are independent. 

One fact deserves emphasis in this connection. I have been speaking 
of the shopwork feature of our manual training; of its growth and 
success. It is due our school system to say, here, that I fully believe 
the fouudations for that growth and s^iccess are to be found in the 
manual training of the lower grades — that is, the manual side of the 
instruction in drawing and in the processes of teaching other branches 
of education given in grades 1 to 7. This early manual training is 
largely of the naked hands; at first wholly without tools, and later 
with tools only of the simplest character, such as in some cases the 
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child fashions for himself from sticks. So, in a variety of materials and 
in different methods of manipulating the same material, the long series 
of manual-training lessons begins. The principles are the «ame as 
those involved in the higher grade work, for which this is consequently 
a direct preparation. A i)ioper appreciation of our whole system can 
not be felt unless this fact is carefully noted. 

I have tlius, in recognition of the tenth anniversary of the establish- 
ment of nuiuual training in Washington, sketched the past and xDresent, 
and considered the future. 

Begarding the year now closing, I can say that it has been a success- 
ful one. Uniformity and steadiness have been the chief characteristics 
of the work in all sections. Judging^ from inquiries received, attentiim 
is being drawn to our results more and more. Two requests to send 
away exhibits of work were received, one of which was accepted. At 
the regular May conference at the Teachers' College, New York City, 
we were represented. The other request eame lately^ during the busy 
closing season, and could not be complied with. It was from the 
American Manual Training Teachers' Association, which meets in New 
York early in July. Drawings and photographs of work have been 
sent to I5ostou, New York City, Brooklyn, and Argentina. 

The technical course has met with more success than was expected so 
soon, and seems to be proving itself valuable as the most complete 
embodiment now possible of the dictates of our best experience. 

The new sliop at Mount Pleasant has provided much-needed 
facilities in that section, and its first year has been one of gratifying 
l)rogress. 

I wish to again strongly urge the great necessity for different 
arrangements at Benning if auy definite results are to be hoped for. 
To require boys and girls tOiga so far for their weekly lesson in wood- 
work or cooking is to foster a waste of effort on the part of all 
interested. 

I wish to commend the efforts of the manual training instructors. 
Their work is arduous and much more taxing than that of the regu- 
lar teacher. I believe they should receive the salary paid to other 
teachers of pupils of tlie eighth grade. 

Your constant, friendly criticism and help is much appreciated. 
Very respectfully, 

Supt W. B. Powell. t^HAMBEBLAiN. 



PHYSICAL TRAINING. 



o™ . « . „ , . Wasuington, D. O., June 30, 1896. 

Sie: Never ,„ the history of schools Las the body of the child 
reee>ved more attention than is now being bestowed on It %y school 

as I t"'' , '*r^ ^' 1'""* that p«Miye a^tnont 

as to the value ot a sound body has passed into actlre efl^t ■» ii« 
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benalf, {iiicl a distinct advance made in regard to everything which 
afi'ects the liealtli of the chihl wliik^. under the care of the teacher. 

In our own schools the introduction last year of adjustable seats and 
desks into all new buildingSj and in old buildings where worn-out fur- 
niture had to be replaced, was a marked advance. In such schools 
children are now sitting with feet resting comfortably on the floor^ 
and at desks neith^ too high nor too low, thereby escaping the evil 
consequences of otherwise unavoidable bad positions^ 

Our new eight room buildings are well lighted and well ventilated, 
liavinf]^ in most cases ample playgrounds, where op]).ortunity is given 
for outdoor ])lay and games. By their erection a number of unsuitable 
old buildings have been vacated. Owing to tlie rapid increase in popu- 
lation of outlying districts, such buildings are beginning to outnumber 
the larger and older buildings. 

In the varied activities of the schoolroom opportunity is giyen for 
variety in position and freedom of movement, contrasting greatly with 
the school of years ago, in which pupils sat bent over desks through 
long periods of study. This freedom is specialiy noticeable in the 
primary school, where pupils are frequently seen drawing or writing on 
the blackboard with large free arm movements, standing around the 
teacher in a reading lesson, x^assing to the number table for a lesson in 
aritlnnetic, or going througli the movements of a oymnaatic stcn-y. In 
liiglier grades the regular trips to the manual training or cooking 
school alford opportunity for a walk in the fresh air, wiiile occasional 
outdoor excursions to study the surface of the country are all healtliful 
in their eHect on both mind and body, '^n'reedom from restraint" is 
the watchword of the thoughtful teacher of today. 

By means of singing, sewing, drawingj manual training, and physical 
exercises the teacher is cabled to obey that law of mental hygiene 
demanding change of work, and arrange a program whereby that 
which is distinctly mental work alternates with that which is physical, 
so that "brain pressiure'^ in our lower grade schools is a thing of the 
past. 

Much effort has been expended in securing good, healthful positions 
at all times wiiile sitting. The greatest freedom and variety in position 
have been encouraged, but a steady fight has been made against the 
bad habits of sliding down in the seat, bending over at the waist, round- 
ing the shoulders, or leaning with one arm on the desk. All such atti- 
tudes cramp the internal vital organs, preventing their normal action, 
and at the same time cause unsymmetrical development, since the body 
in growing is most likely to follow the lines of the positioa habitoally 
assumed. 

TBBTIOAL SOBIpT. 

Since vertical script has now been generally introduced, it is to be 
hoped that there will be an improvement in the position of the body 
taken for writing. There is no doubt among i)hysicians that most of 
the cases pf curvature of the spine found among adults are due to 
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habitual bad postures taken in the schoolroom during the formative 

period of growth. Bad fitting desks and seats and carelessness in 
assuming un symmetrical positions during writing and drawing are 
undoubtedly the chief conditions which have brought about the result. 
To prevent the latter has always been one of the most difficult tasks 
undertaken by the teacher. With the aid of the erect position taught 
in connection with vertical script and the gradual introduction of 
adjustable desks and seats this task in the future will become easier 
and a lessening of the evil results is to be looked for. 

PHYSICAL EXERCISES. 

In reaching out toward an ideal healthful school life for the child no 

greater aid has been secured than that of the systeraalic daily drill in 
physical exercises given in every schoolroom in the city. At a certain 
time in the day windows are lowered, pupils rise and assume a good 
standing ])()sition, take deep breaths of fresh air, and go through a 
series of body movements, in which all parts of the body are exercised. 
Here is given an opportunity to stretch all muscles which have been 
contracted by the previous sitting period, probably of writing or 
drawing. 

In no other work of the schoolroom is it possible to secure the large 
trunk, arm, and leg movements necessary for an even development of 
the body thereby complementing the great amount of fine work of small 
muscles used in writing, drawing, sewing, and singing. 

As the result of much faithful and patient work on the part of the 
teacher, our boys and girls are carrying themselves with an erectness 
of carriage and grace of movement in marked contrast to city schools 
in which no regular drill is carried on. 

We who have had charge of the body training of our school children 
have been specially fortunate in being permitted to work out with 
utmost freedom a s\ stem meeting the demands of growing children for 
physical work n\ hich is systematic, regular, and effective in its ends. 
Not being obliged to carry out one of the prevailing systems of phys- 
ical training has given us the opportunity to specially adapt the course 
of instruction to the conditions of our Washington schools and to make 
it more varied and interesting. The whole work has grown and devel- 
o^d with time. Ea^h year brought changes and improvements. 
Whenever something better was found the old was discarded. 

Another division of the exercises was made between the iirst and 
second years of school, so that the work done re]). esented six grades, 
corresponding to the first, second, third and fourth, fifth and sixth, 
seventh, and eighth years of school. All the hiohest grammar school 
pupila took their exercises with dumbbells, while all pupils in the next 
grade below worked with wand.. A few f -.ncy steps taken while march- 
ing around the room constituted one special feature of the fifth and sixth 
years of school, fhese exercises tend to dc-velop grace in the children, 
besides benig excellent exercises for the legs. 
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First and second grade exercises were playful in character. The 
children used their imagination and acted out a connected story in a 
series of movements which were within their daily experience outside 

of school, and yet made good gymnastic exercisesj bringing into action 
all the muscles of the body. Next year we propose to have bright red 
bean bags made for all cliildreii in the second year of school. These 
are to be tossed in tlie hands, tossed back and forth to i)artners, placed 
on the floor to be jumped over, and games are to be played in connection 
with them. Wherever practicable we want to get more of the element 
of play into all our work, and believe it to be specially good for lower 
grade schools. Here the greatest amount of freedom and si)ontaueity 
compatible with discipline is encouraged. Precise gymnastics do not 
begin in our schools until the child is eight years old. These exercises 
are stronger and more developing, while precision of movement as a 
means of mental training is insisted upon. Control over muscle and 
movement begins to be sought for. 

We have i)lanned to make next year eight distinct grades of work 
corresponding with the eight years of school life of the child. In this 
way, owing to the variety of the work, interest in it will be maintained, 
and at the same time we can more closely adapt exercises to the grow- 
ing powers of the advancing years of children. 

It is useless to consider the work more in detail, since in previous 
reports that has been thoroughly discussed. Next year, at the end of 
eight years of physical training in our schools, these years representing 
the length of a child's school life, we propose to give a special report, 
which will be a resum6 of all which has been accomplished in the last 
eight years. 

VOICE WORK. 

A thoroughly xdanned course of exercises for the improvement of the 
speaking voice was introduced into the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades. 

This consists of — 

1. Deep-breathing exercises for control over the <liaphragm and the 
thorough expansion of the lungs. 

2. Articulation exercises for flexibility of muscles used in speaking. 

3. Exercises for purity of tone. 

4. Drill on pronunciation of words. 

An exercise under each of the above heads was drilled upon a few 
minutes every day immediately preceding the regular gymnastics. Of 
the need and value of such drill teachers have frequently spoken, so 
that our efforts in that direction have been appreciated. We believe 
tliat after a, few years of practice and with better knowledge on the 
part of the teacher as to how to teach this new line of work the results 
^viU tell for the good of the voices of our children iu ordiuaiy conver- 
sation and public speaking. 
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PREVENTION OF CONTAGION. 

There is uiiicli room for imi)ro\ emeiit all along" tlie line of scliool 
hygiene, which in(;ludes the subject of school sanitation and the 
hygiene of school stndies, which subject is only in its infancy. The 
next stej) in advance denumded to lessen the danger of spreading con- 
tagious diseases, and also for the sake of cleanliness, is that cloak- 
rooms be provided with separate compartments for the wraps of indi- 
viduals, and that each pupil be obliged to furnish and to use his own 
drinking cup. These are the chief means of direct transmission of 
disease germs from one child to another in school. Authentic cases 
are on record of the spread of a disease through a school which were 
traced to the medium of the common drinking (;up. The plan of sep- 
arate compartments for wraps could at least be tried in all new build- 
ings without adding materially to the general estimate for building. 

SOHOOI. RECESS. 

A few years ago there was a movement in certain parts of the country 
to do away with the daily recess on certain moral grounds. It would 
seem wiser by special attention and supervision of the teacher to im- 
prove the daily recess than to do away with an institution wliich oilers 
the very best opportunity for rest, re(3reation, and the spontaneous 
activity of play. Yet the school recess as carried on is capable of 
the greatest improvement. Tn many cases the teacher is absolutely 
ignorant of what her pnpils are doing during this play time. So far as 
observation goes, tlie (•liildreii indulge chielly in screaming and aimless 
romping, or else in moping and reading. Pupils could be taught cer- 
tain games adapted to their age and to the circumstances, over which 
the teacher could have oversight without interfering with the spon- 
taneity of the children. Children- could be encouraged to bring their 
jumping ropes and balls to school. Many pupils would be willing to 
contribute bean bags, a bean board, jumping ropes, and stilts. 

Whenever the weather permits all such play should be in the open 
air of the playgrounds. A series of games and plays adapted to the 
different ages of the children can be obtained from the director of phys- 
ical trammg. Those unfamihar to thi^ (^hihlrcn <-(„ild be taught in a 
very short time. Having such guidance, knowing what can be done, 
how to do It, and having the means by which to do it, pupils can take 
the inituitive and proceed according to taste or inclination, thereby 
making the daily lifteen minutes given for recess a period of physical 
proht as well as mental recreation. 

ADVANCEMENT OF PUYBICAL TRAINING. 

In the last few years there has been a wonderful awakening of inter- 
est in regard to body training as a department of pedagogy. At the 
National Educational Association convention of 1895, at Denver, a 
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department of physical training was formed, wliich fact shows that 
the subject has come to be recognized as a distinct branch of education. 
It is only when the work is put into a system of schools as a coordi- 
nate branch of instruction, complementing and fitting into the other 
work of the school, that it becomes permanent, being founded on an 
educatioual basis as has been done in our schools. 

The Americau Association for the Advancement of Physical Educa- 
tion, which has been in existence ten years, has within the last two 
years instituted a reorganization by which there are to bo formed all 
over the country smaller societies as branches of the larger one. This 
has been done to awaken a wider and more intelligent interest in 
physical education ; to acquire and disseminate knowledge concerning 
it, and to labor for the improvement and extension of gymnastics, 
games, and athletic pastimes in the education of children and youth." 
We expect to form such a society in the District of Columbia before 
long, hoping thereby to further the interests of the subject of physical 
training in all its branches in the city of Washington. 
Very resijectfully, 

Kebecca Stoneroad, 
Director of Fhysical Training, 

W. B. Powell, 

tSiiperintendetU of /Schools, 
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BRIEF SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 



SUPEIilNTENDKiNT. 

G. F. T. Cook, Sumner School. 
J. W. F. Smith, Sumner School. 

DIBEOTOBS OF SPSCIAL WOBK. 

n. F. Grant 1215 W street nw. 

Music \ J. T. Layton 1722 10th street nw. 

[ T. L. Fur])y 18 E street se. 

Director ol" drawing T. W. Hunstor 15th street and Kenesuw aveuuo nw. 

Director of manual training J. H. Hill 227 Wilson street nw. 

Director of cooking .M. B. Cook (Miss) 215 Prince street, Alexandiia, Va. 

Director of sewing 0. E. Sypliax (Miss) 1447 Pierce place nw. 

Director of pbysicnl culture Hattie B. George (Miss) .619 B street ne. 



HIGH AND NOKMAL SCHOOLS. 


Xiimo of huildiug. 


Location of building. 


Name of principal. 


Kormal School 

High School 


Magruder School, M near 17th street 
nw. 

M street, between 1st street and New 
Jersey avenue nw. 


Miss Luoy E. Moten, 728 4th street nw. 

Dr. W. S. Montgomery, 1912 11th street 
nw. 




NIKTH DIVISION. 

Supervising principal, H. 1'. MoNTtiOMEUY. 
Office, Summer School; residence, 1928 Eleventh street northwest. 


yiuunor 




Miss M. E. G ibbs, 1741 20th street nw. 
Mr. J. B. Clark, 1633 11th street nw. 

Miss A. M. Mason, 2218 1 street nw. 

Miss A. T. Howard, 2209 14th street uw. 

Miss K. U. Alexander, 1512 Pierce place 
nw. 

Mr. F. L. Cardozo, 2210 13th street nw. 
Miss G. F. Smith, 1618 MmUsou street nw. 


Stevens 


2l8t street, between K and L streets 
nw. 

M street, between l6th and 17th 

streets nw. 
Prospect street, between 38d and 

34tb streets nw. 


Magmder 


^yormley 


• 


Garrison 


12th street, between B and S streets 
nw. 

N street, between 27th and &th 
streets nw. 


rhilUps 
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TENTH DIVISION. 

Supervi.siiijr i)rincipal, Dr. J. H. N. ^YAKING. 
Office, Johu 1\ Cook School; reaidence, 1932 Eleventh street northwest. 



Is'ame of building. 



Location of building. 



John F. Cook. 

Garnet 

Banneker 



O street, between 4th and 5th streets 
nw. 

TT street, between Vermont avenue 

and 10th street nw. 
3d stiect, between K and L streets 
nw. 



Jones . . 
Lovcjjoy 
Slater.. 



' 1st and L streets nw. . 
12tk and D streets ne. 



P street, between North Capitol and 

1st streets nw. 

Logan j 3d and G streets iie 

I'attersdii Vennoiit avenue, near V .-trectnw.. 



Name of principal. 



1st and Tierce btrcels nw. . 



Miss Lucinda Cook, 2232 6th street nw. 

Miss E. F. G. Merritt, 1109 1 Bti%et nw. 

Mr. J. W. Cromwell, 1439 Pierce place 
nw. 

Miss K. C. Lewis, 1116 18th street nw. 
Miss G. A. Dyson, 101 7th street se. 
Miss E. A. Chase, 1109 1 street nw. 

Mr. J. C. Nalle, 1129 Pierce itlaoe nw. 
Miss C. A. I'attcrson, 1;>'.'>'2 15111 Htrecfc nw. 
Miss 11. A. llebbrou, 1137 2iHx street nw. 



Lincoln . . 
llaudall.. 
Giddings 



ELEVENTn DIVISION. 
Supervising principal, E. W. Bkown. 
Office, Lincoln School ; residence, 924 Tweut}' fourth street northwest. 



Anthony Bowen . 
BeU 



Ambush 



Payne 



2d and (' streets se 

1st and I streets s\v 

G street, between 3d and 4th streets 
se. 

9th and E streets sw 

1st street, between B and C streets 

sw. 

L street, between Gth and 7th streets 
sw. 

15th and C streets se 



Miss M. P. Sliadd, 2110 14tli street nw. 
Miss IM. r. 'riic.ker, 413 B strec^t sc. 
Miss L. A. tSiuiih, 1G24 11th street nw. 

Miss J . C. Grant, 1448 Pierce place nw. 
Miss L. A. Dyson, 101 7th street se. 

Miss A. S. Bailey, 421 8th street sw. 

Mr. M. Grant Lucas, Auacostia, D. C. 




SUPERINTENDENT COOK'S REPORT. 



Washington, 1). C, ^eptemher 30, 1896. 

Gentlemen: Herewith is presented the report of the schools of the 
seventhj eighth (A), and eighth (B) divisions, which, by action of yonr 
body on April 14, 1896, will, from July 1, 1896, be known, respectively, 
as the ninth, tenth, and eleventh divisions of the public schools of the 
District of Oolnmbia, embracing all the public colored schools of the 
city, for the school year ending June 30, 1896. Submitted with this 
report are the reports of the supervising principals, of the principals of 
the high and normal schools, of the directors of drawing, and manual 
training, and of the directresses of cooking, sewing, and physical 
culture. 

Statistics showing the classification of pupils embraced in the enroll- 
ment, the number of teachers employed and their classification, the 
cost of tuition, the cost of supervision, and other information are pre- 
sented in detail in the following tabulated statements. 

The whole number of pupils enrolled was 12,876. They were as 
follows: 



Normal School 

High School 

Total 

Grammar schools : 
Eighth grade.. 
Seventh grade 

Sixth crade 

ritth grade..., 

Total 

Primary sctools : 
Fourth grade. 
Third grade ... 
Secoud grade . , 
First grade 

Total , 

Grand total . 



Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. 


7 


2S 


80 


198 


477 


675 


205 


500 


705 


285 


804 


589 


824 


417 


741 


437 


563 


1,000 


511 


658 


1, 169 


1,507 


1,942 


3,449 


704 


907 


1,611 


839 


1,082 


1,921 


1,017 


1,312 


2, 329 


1,250 


1,611 


2,861 




3,810 


4, 912 


8, 722 


5,522 


7,354 1 


12, 876 
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The entire ntimber of schools in these divisions was 242. They were 

classified as follows : 



IN^ormal School. 
High School... 

Total .... 



Grammar schools : 
Eighth grade . 
Seventh grade 
Sixth grade — 
Fifth grade.... 

Total 



"Btimary schools : 

Fourth grade . 
Third grade. .. 
Second grade . 
First grade . . . 

Total 

Grand total. 



Sovonth. 



6 

10 
9 



28 



11 
'13 
J 13 
'19 



Eighlli 
(A). 



24 



12 

12 
18 
22 



5G 



84 



64 



Eighth 
(B). 



17 



8 
11 
14 
18 



Total. 



1 
1 



10 
16 
21 
22 



81 

36 
45 
59 



51 



88 



68 



171 



242 



' Two under instruction of assistant teachers in the Normal School. 

The whole number of teachers employed was 297, of whom 265 were 
female and 42 male. They were enrolled in grades as follows : 

Supervising principals 3 

Normal School 5 

High School 24: 

Grammar schools : 

Eighth grade iq 

Seventh ^rade _ 26 

Sixth jjrade 2I 



Fifth grade 



22 



Primary schools : 

Fourth grade 3I 

Third grade 34 

Second grade 43 

First grade 

Teachers of music 

Teachers of drawing 

Teachers of carnoiitrv 

Teacliers of metal Avorking 

Teachers of cookery g 

Teaohers of sewing ^ 

Teachers of physical culture [ 3 



67 
3 
5 
6 
2 



Total 



297 



Teachers oradnntes of the Wasliin-ton High and Normal schools 180 

Teaeliers graduates of the Washiiiotou Normal School only *.*]'.' ', 15 

Teachers graduates of other normal schools 



18 



Teachers graduates of high schools only og 

Teaohors graduates of colleges [ [ ] [ [ ^ 
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Teacliers gradnutes of colleges and Dormal schools 3 

Teachers not graduates of any of the above courses 37 



Total 304 

Teachers counted iu more than one course 7 

Total 297 

Tlie cost of schools for suijervisiou aud teaching: 

Stipcriutendeut $2,250.00 

Clerk 800.00 

Messenger 200. 00 

Supervising principals, 3, at $2,000 each 6, 000. 00 



Total 9, 250. 00 

Cost per pupil (estimated ou the average enrollment, 10,296) .89 

TUITION. 

Normal School : 

Principal $1,500.00 

Two teachers 1, 600. 00 

One teacher 700. 00 

One teacher 600.00 



Total '4,400.00 

Cost per pupil (estimated on th« average enrollment, 30) 43. 83 



High school : 

Principal 1,800.00 

Twenty-three teachers 18, 537. 23 



Total 20,337.28 

Cost per pupil (estimated on the average enrollment, 594) 34. 23 



Grammar schools (10 eighth, 16 seventh, 21 sixth, 22 fifth grade schools). .. 55, 850. 00 

Cost per pupil (estimated on the average enrollment, 2,746) 20. 33 

Primnry schools (31 fourth, 36 third, 45 second, 59 first grade schools) 285, 255. 00 

Cost i)er pupil (estimated on the average enrolhuent, 6,926) 12.30 

Special teachers (3 music teachers, 5 drawing teachers, 3 physical culture 

teachers) 8, 200. 00 

Cost per pupil (estimated on the average enrollment, 10,296) .79 

Teachers of manual training (carpentry, 6; metal working, 2; cookery, 

5 ; sewing, 7) 18, 100. 00 

Cost per pupil (estimated on the average enrollment, 10,296) 1. 27 

Average cost per pupil for tnition in all the sohools (babied on the aver- 

a<je enrollment, 10,296) 18.17 

Suiiniiary : 

Total cost of instruction, including supervision 196,392.23 

Whole number of pupils enrolled 12, 876 

Average number of pupils enrolled 10, 296 

Average daily attendance 9,767 

Average coat of instrnotion, including supervision, estimated on — 

1. Whole enrollment 15.26 

2. Average enrollment 19.07 

3. Average daily attendance 30.10 



^ Including the cost of teaching six practice sohools, $3,100. 

" To ])o increased by the cost of teaching six yvme^Am schools, $3,100. 

H. Doc. 7 56 
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C03JTINGBNT BXPBN8E8. 

Total amonnt expended $6, 348. 20 

Average amount per pupil (estimated on average enrollment) .61 

l UEE TEXT-BOOKS. 

Total amount expended $9, 282. 54 

Average aiuoiint per pupil .96 

INDUSTRIAL IXSTUUCTION. 

Total amount expended $2,192.00 

i'UEL. 

Total amount expended $9, 590. 00 

JANITORS. 

Total amonnt expended $14,570.00 

RENT. 

Total amount expended $3, 936. 00 

SUMMARY. 

Amonnt expended, grand total $242,310.97 

Average cost per pnpil (including high and normal schools) for all ex- 
penses except repairs and permanent improvements : 

1 . On whole enrollment . . 18. 81 

2. On avcrai^e enronnient 23.53 

3. On average daily attendance 24.80 



The following embrace, among other statistics, the average salary 
per teacher for the Normal School, High School, grammar and primary 
schools, and the special teachers^ the number and cost of free text- 
books and sui)plies, etc. : 

NORMAL SCHOOL. 

Nnmher of teachers trained 

Average attendance 

Number of teachers employed 

Average salary 

HIGH SCHOOL. 

Number of ])npils enrolled 

Average enrollment 

Average attendauee 

Per cent of attendance 

Average number of tardinesses per month 

Number of pupils dismissed \ 

Number of teachers employed 

Averajjo salary paid 

Cost of tuition per pupil (estimated on the average enrollment) 

GRAMMAR AND PJUMARY SCHOOLS. 

Nninlier of imiv.ls enrolled 

Average i-iirollnuMit . 

Average attendauee 

Per cent of attendance 

Average number of tardineHee per month ! ! ! ' ' 



30 
29 
5 

$880 



675 
594 
569 
95.7 
49.9 
1 
24 

$847.38 
$34.23 



12, 171 
9,672 

9, 169 
94.8 
417.4 
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Number of pupils disiriissed 3 

Number of cases of corporal puuisliment 75 

Number of teacbers employed 234 

Average salary paid $603.01 

Average number of pupils to the teacher (estimated on the average enroll- 
ment) 413 

Cost of tuition per pupil (estimated on the average enrollment) $14. 30 

Number of pupils in all schools 12, 870 

SPECIAL TEACHERS. 

Drawing - 6 

Music 3 

Teachers of physical culture 3 

Average salary i)aid : 

Drawing $680.00 

Music $900. 00 

Teacbers of pbysicul culture $700.00 

Average cost per pupil for special tuition (estimated ou the average euroll- 

ment) - $0.79 

TEACHERS OF INDUSTRIAL INSTRUCTION. 

Manual training (carpentry and metal work) 8 

Cooking p 5 

Sewing 7 

Average salary paid : 

Manual training $756.25 

Cooking $630. 00 

Sewing $567.14 

Average cost per pupil for industrial instruction (estimated on the average 

enrollment) $1. 27 



Free text-books and aiijpplies. 



BOOKS. 

^sop's Fables 

Algebras 

Aritlimetics : 

Intellecttial 

Cook & Cropsey 

National 

Standard, Milne . . . 

Elejnents of, Milne.... 

Ek-montary 

Arithmetic readers : 

No. 1 

No. 2 

Civil GoveTBineiit: 

Fi^iko 

Thorpe 

Cliild's Health Primer 

lUotionKries, Worcester's 

Cffitnpreheiisiv* 

Bssentiala of Healtii 



Quantity. 



1,068 
65 

41 
^ 94 
D' 
185 
273 
3 

1 
56 

79 
83 
204 

812 
43 



Cost. 



$245. 64 
57.90 

7.86 
69.93 

4.91 
93.73 
03.70 
.92 

.16 
11.43 

59. 25 
67.44 
47.43 

771.40 
28.92 



BOOKS — continued. 

Evangeline 

Geographies : 

Introductory 

Grammar 

G«ology, Shaler 

Government and adminis- 
tration, "Willoughby 

Hans Andersen's Stories. . . 
Histories : 

JSarnes 

Eggleatou 

JFiske..: 

Johnston 

Montgomery 

llidpath 

Hygiene for Young People. 
Important Period sinUnitod 

States History seta . . 

L^end of Sleepy HoQew. .. 



Quantity. 



Cost. 



82 


$8.84 


158 


67. 15 


161 


158. 97 


65 


82.45 


93 


55. 80 


12 


3.55 


58 


45.43 


20 


16.33 


436 


57.89 


42 


35.00 


554 


443. 20 


:w 


18. 65 


115 


42. 04 


4 


72.00 


167 


3.84 
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Free text-books and supplies — Coutiuued. 



Qaantity. 



BOOKS— continued. 



Miles Standish 

Music readers: 

In orinal, First 

Iforuial, Second, Parti. 
NoTuial, Second, Part II 

Normal, Third 

Mason, Second 

Mason, Third 

Old Greek Stories 

Our Contincut, Shaler 

Header, Franklin : 

Primer and First 

Second 

■ Third 

Fourth , 

Intenucdiate , 

Fifth 

Reader, normal: 

Primer 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Speller, Merrill 

War of Independence, Fiske 
Washinj;ton Day hy Day 
Word Analysis 

Total cost 



SUPPLIES. 

• 

Blackboard rubbers 

Pilackboard pointers 

Chalk gross. . 

Colors boxes.. 

Compasses 

Copybooks: 

No. 6 

No. 7 

Clay bbls.. 

Draw lug tablets: 

Large 

Small 

Glue cans.. 

Ink .quarts . . 

Modi Is : 

First grade boxes. . 



118 

1,558 
925 
124 
61 

37 

85 
603 
61 

95 
112 

60 
48 

305 
163 

298 
287 
181 
62 
87 
82 
974 
21 
52 
19 



Cost. 



528 

52 

000 
3,020 
280 

2,472 

912 
21 

2, 639 
10.720 
90 
586 

1, 348 



$12.00 

408. 97 
273. 65 
36. 68 
80. 24 

11.84 

27.20 
211.05 
36. 60 

17.50 
30.09 

23. 30 
22. 32 

] 11.82 
105. 95 

43.40 
56.20 

53. 70 

24. 54 
43. 14 
57. 00 

104.80 
6.21 
78.00 
4. 27 



4,541.25 



16.28 
6.70 
21.00 

42.'}. 64 
28. 00 

160. 68 
»).28 
42.00 

73. 89 
203.68 
24.75 
87. 90 

161. 78 



sui'i'LiES— continued. 

Models — (Jou t i n ued . 

Second grade . . . boxes. . 

Mucilage quarts. . 

Paper, composition: 

No. 1 packs.. 

No. 2 do... 

No. :! do... 

T'aper. drawiuir reams. . 

Paper, exaniination . . .do. . . 

Paper, niodeliug sheets. . 

Paper, practice packs.. 

Paper, spectrum: 

A 

B 

Paper, color: 

No. 1 

No. 2 

No. 3 

No. 4 

Pencils: 

W. P. S gross.. 

Slalo boxes. . 

I'enholders gross.. 

Peus do... 

Rubbers, diamond 

Rulers : 

Brass edge 

Plain edge 

Squares 

Wands 



Quantity. 



Total cost 



ADDITIONAL EXPENSES. 

I'roportionato part of 
amount paid for salary of 
custodian, blank books, 
miscellaneous printing, 

cutting paper, labor and 
material, hauling, freight 

and express 

Nail puller , 



Total , 

Amount of unexpended 
balance 



Grand total. 



1, UI J 
143 

4, 137 
5, 566 

4, 320 

118 

410 
10 
6,584 

150 
234 

14 
14 
20 
2U 

270 
100 

3J.5 
775 
1,840 

1,104 

1, 788 
192 
10 



The number of pupils enroUed in the eight grades that were supplied 
with tree books was 12,171, imkmg the cost per pupil for all free text- 
book supplies $0,762, and the cost for books alone per pupil $0,373. 
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ATTBNBANOE. 

The whole number of pupils enrolled duriag the year was 12,876. 
This number was 387 greater than in the previous year. The average 
number of pupils enrolled was 10,296, and the average number in daily 
attendance 9,767. In the former it was 250 and in the latter 285 more 
than in the school year 1894-95. The increase in the enrollment over 
that of the preceding year was quite marked, and in the face of the 
discouragement consequent upon the large want of steady employment 
from tlie coutiuued depression of business was of very gratifying 
character. 

The fluctuations in attendance from month to month, arising princi- 
Ijally from unavoidable circumstances, differed but little from those of 
the previous school year. The continued business depression, which 
has largely removed opportunity for steady employment, continues to 
affect regularity in attendance. In the detailed view presented in the 
following table, in which the number of pupils on the rolls the last day 
of each month of the school year is shown, these changes may be 
better seen : 

Pupils on the rolls the last day of each month. 
[Normal School not included in this table. J 



Mouth. 


Total, 
1894-95. 


High 
School. 


Seventh 
division. 


Eighth 
division 
(A). 


Ei,irhth 
division 
(B). 


Total, 
1895-96. 




10,743 


653 


3,626 


3,641 


2,921 


10,841 




10,863 


640 


8,728 


3,790 


2,974 


11, 182 




10, 399 


639 


3,727 


3, 781 


2, 881 


It, 028 




10, ni4 


021 


3,640 


3,673 


2, 794 


10, 728 


January 


9, 902 


604 


3, 5G4 


3, 569 


2, 686 


10, 423 




9, 809 


584 


3,414 


3, 447 


2, C03 


10,048 




9, 782 


570 


3, 348 


3,386 


2,670 


0,888 




9,685 


556 


3,274 


3,298 


2,496 


9,624 


May 


9,240 


534 


3, 154 


3, 169 


2, 395 


9,252 




9,002 


521 


3,115 


3, 137 


2,387 


9,160 



In each month following October there is a less number on the rolls 

than in the month preceding it. The monthly average for the period 
was 246. The difference between the enrollment in October, the month 
of largest enrollment, and that of June, the month of the least, was 
1 ,^)72. This number largely indicates that there are many pupils whose 
atteudance at school during the year is more or less irregular, being 
limited to fractional periods, ranging from a few weeks' attendance to 
that of most of the school year. 

The causes of this irregular and partial attendance lie principally in 
adverse circumstances in life and to some extent, it is believed, in indif- 
ference; but from whatever cause, the number is sufBciently large to 
engage serious attention as to means by which least loss of school 
attainment will result. It very often happens -that on return to school, 
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whether in the ciuTciit or in a following scliool year, they can not be 
placed exactly where their degree of attainment indicates. If located 
below their attainment loss of time is felt and, if beyond it, probability 
of poor scholarship is promised. In the absence of a grading or classi- 
fication, in which there is less interval than the yearly interval between 
classes, one or more ungraded schools conveniently located could be 
made to afford much relief and permit to this class of pupils larger 
opportunity for attainment than now obtains. In the discouragement 
removed by such provision it is believed that many of this class who 
now, under temporary adversity, leave and do not return, would return. 

The following;" table shows the whole number enrolled, the a\'erage 
number enrolled, the average number in daily attendance, each with 
per cent of increase from year to year during the last eleven years, and 
tUe per cent of attendance, based on the average enrollment: 



[Normal School not included in this table.] 



Tear. 


Whole . 

namber 

enrolled. 


Per cent 
of 

increase. 


Average 
number 
enrolled. 


Per cent 
of 

increase. 


Average 

daily 
atteuid- 
ance. 


Per cent 
of 

increase. 


Per cent 

of 
attend- 
ance. 


1885-80' 


10, i:!8 
10, 345 


5. C2 
2. 04 


8, 191 
8,448 


6. 52 


7, 750 


6. 43 
2. 57 


94.6 
94.2 


1 880- 87 


3. 13 


7, 950 






1887-88 


11, 000 


0. 33 


8, 754 


3. 62 


8, 206 


3. 89 


94.4 




1888-8JI 


11, 130 


1.18 


9,049 


3.36 


8,540 


3.42 


94.5 




1889-90 


11, 398 


2.40 


9, 250 


2.22 


8,728 


2.09 


94.3 




ISOO' 01 • ■ 


12,106 


0.21 


9,679 


4. 63 


9, 140 


4. 72 


94.4 




12, 253 


1. 21 


9,915 


2.44 


9, 363 


2. 43 


1)4.4 






12, 303 


.40 


10, 072 


1.55 


9, 535 


1.80 


94.0 






12,207 




10, 116 


.43 


9,627 


.95 


95.1 






1894-95 


12,453 
12.846 


1.97 


10, 021 
10, 266 




9, 457 
9,738 




94.3 
94.8 


1896-96 


3. 05 


2. 38 


2.88 





The regularity in the attendance, as compared with past years, was 
fully sustained in tlic record of 9 k8 per cent of attendance for the 
yi'ar. In the dilicrent schools it varied from 88.1 to 08.<). One hun- 
dred and twenty-two ol' tlie entire schools had a percentage of attend- 
anee above tlu^ uverage. In affording the condition essential to most 
enecti\ e seliool work the importance of regularity in attendance can 
not be overestimated. 

The average number of pupils enrolled was 79.9 per cent of the 
entire number. In comparison with past years it indicates steady 
increase in the permanence of attendance. 

The cases of tardiness for the year were 5,204, or 60 to every 100 
pupils of the average enrollment. This is in maintenance of the excel- 
lent record made in past years. Upon this training in punctuality 
great stress has always been placed, not only for the due perfonnaiK^e 
of present or school requirements but for the formation of a habit 
that will prove invaluable in the pursuits of af ter life, and which cou- 
Btitutes the basis of nearly every successful life. 
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DISCIPLINE. 

The recordo for the year show good degree of abstinence from resort 
to penal i^eaus in the maintenance of good disciplinary condition, 
either absolutely, when the large degree of adverse condition and 
environment is considered, or, relatively, when viewed in comparison 

with the showings of other school years. 

There were 75 cases of corx)oral i)uiiishmeiit. The number of pupils 
subjected to it was less, as the same pupil, in instances, is thus i)un- 
ished more than once during the year. Though the cases for tlie year 
were in excess of those of the previous year, tliere was no instance of 
undue severity in any of the inflictions. In a large majority of the 
schools there was no punishment of this kind. It may be said, as a 
rule, the best teachers have relegated corporal punishment to the past 
by the substitution of other means of punishment and, in kind, less 
humiliating and objectionable. 

The number of pupils who were suspended from school was 169, or, 
in proportion to the enrollment, about the same as in the previous year. 
This method of punishment is favored in preference to corporal pun- 
ishment. In the concert of action on the part of teacher and of parent 
or guardian, secured through an interview, not only is the pui)il more 
closely supervised but improvement of conduct effected preventing 
permanent removal from school. 

The number of pupils dismissed was 4. Of this number 3 were dis- 
missed only for the remainder of the school year. The almost entire 
absence of removal of pupils from the schools on account of conduct 
is in weighty evidence of the good character of the discipline and 
speaks volumes of praise for the teaching corps. 

The extent of resort to the penal means permitted by the rules of the 
schools for the enforcement and maintenance of orderly conditions gives 
but faint conception of the excellent state that exists in these schools 
in this respect. This statement is not restricted to a few schools, but 
pertains to the many, irrespective of location. Indeed, the exceptions 
are very rare. The attainment of this condition has not been through 
physical but through the constant operation of moral forces in the 
schoolroom, both in the means afforded through the methods of instruc- 
tion employed and in the personal example and influence of the 
teacher, by which an absorbing interest in its work is created and love 
for study and cheerful and eager effort in its pursuit insured. Through 
the self-activity of the pupil, by being led to think and reflect, a stronger 
moral sentiment is awakened and the general tone of the school is 
being constantly elevated. The conduct of pupils, both in the school- 
room and in its vicinity, is generally of commendable character. Will- 
ful disturbance and malicious mischief are of rarest occurrence. While 
training to the right habit of conduct is important in its relation to 
effective intellectual pursuit, it is vastly more important in its future 
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bearing' upon good (;itizeiisljip. Viewed from this standpoint, the good 
possible of accomi)Hshment among a poi)nlation of which many in the 
past were largely deprived of the sources for the formation of such 
habit and in the present are largely confronted with inimical environ- 
ment can not be overestimated. 

In the following table are presented the cases of corporal punishment, 
suspensions, and tardiness in each school year during the last eleven 
years and the number of cases to every 100 pupils of the average en- 
rollment; also the number of pupils dismissed from the schools during 
each year of that period. 



[Normal School not included in this table.] 



Tear. 


Average 
number 
of pupils 
enrolled. 


Corporal 
punistiinent. 


Suspensions. 


Num- 
ber of 
pupils 

dis- 
missed. 


Tardiness. 


Number 
of cases. 


Number 
of cases 
to every 

100 
pupils. 


Number 
of cases. 


Xuiiil)or 
(tf cases 
to every 

100 
pupils. 


Number 
of cases. 


Number 

of cases 
to every 

100 
pupils. 


1886-86 


8,191 
8,448 

8, 754 
9,049 

9, 250 
9, 079 

- 9,915 
10,072 
10, 116 
10, 021 
10,266 


159 
110 

78 
94 
70 
93 
110 
102 
65 
44 
75 


2 

1 


250 
187 
226 

267 
234 
210 
183 
130 
156 
162 
1G9 


3 
2 

2 

2 
2 
2 


•3 
4 

0 
8 
5 
8 
5 
2 
4 
2 
4 


8,906 
3,345 

3, 720 
3,868 
3, 913 
3, 714 
4, 109 
4,482 
4, 186 
4,597 
5,204 


47 
39 

42 
43 
42 
38 
41 
44 
41 
45 
50 




1887-88 


1888-89 


1 


1889-90 


1890 91 




1891-92 


1 


1892-93 


1893-94 








189:> !)G 







The above table afibrds good opp(»rtunity for eompariscm, both to 
determine degree of exeellenoe as weU as that of progress, to ^e extent 
that such items may serve such purpose. 



SOHOOL POPULATION. 

It may be considered safe, in the absence of a census, to put the 
school population of these divisions, in round numbers, at 19,000. The 
per /sent of enrollment of this number in the schools during the last 
year was 67.8, leaving 32.2 per cent, or about 6,000 who received no 
public-school instruction. Of this number of nonattendants upon the 
public school, it is probable that about 300 received instruction in 
parochial schools. The number of attendants upon private schools 
was insignificant, since among this population in this community pri- 
vate schools do not flourish, mainly on a(;count of the want of means 
for support, and their enrolhnent is restricted almost wholly to children 
below the public-school aj^e. It may therefore be seen that, with com- 
paratively insio^nificant exceptions, the number of children represented 
by the diflferonce bet^ een the entire scliool population and its enroU- 
ment m the pubhc schools was without school privileges. 
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Since the policy of tlie schools lias been to enroll all applicants of 
school ages, even to the extent of overcrowding and to the reduction 
of Avhole-day to half-day session, it is very probable that, iu very many 
of the nonattendant csdses, compulsory measures will be required to 
procure their attendance. Thus far in the history of the schools attend- 
ance has been purely voluntary — ^not even morally persuasive meana 
having been used to effect it. The reason for sueU inaction lies in the 
fact that the provision, not sufficient to accommodate properly those 
who voluntarily seek the benefits of the schools, could not be further 
extended without increased and increasing detriment to those now 
embraced in the enrollment. 

That the direct benefits of the schools should be made to extend 
over the entire school population goes without the saying. When less 
objectionable means fail to bring all within their doors comi)ulsory 
means should follow, with such conditions as to time requirement as 
due consideration may determine, as well as to possible circumstances 
which, in the absence of relief through remedial means, muy suggest 
exceptions. 

In 1864 the following act was passed: 

CompuUortj <i( tendance {uct Jnne 25, ISGd, SO a7i(l 21). — Every person in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia liaviug- under his or her control a child hetween the ages of six 
and fourteen years shall annually seud such child to some public school in the part 
of said District in which he or she shall reside at least twelve weeks, six of which 
shall be consecutive; and for every neglect of said duty the offender shall forfeit to 
the use of that part of the District in which he or she shall reside not exceeding 
twenty dollars: Provided, That if the party was not able for any cause to send such 
child to school, or tho child has attended any other school for a like i)criod, or waa 
not fit to attend scliool by reason of bodily or mental iulirniity, the penalty shall not 
he enforced. The trustees may make such arranuements for tho purpose of ascer- 
taininjr ^vhethe^ any children witliiu tlie above ages are not attendinj^ the ijublio 
schools as they shall deeiu best for tho j)urpose of enforcing their attendance and 
the penalty prescribed. 

This act, in the absence of necessary accommodatiou, has been wholly 
iii operative. The time stated for attendance in each year was, perhaps, 
after due consideration of the circumstances of the classes of the popu- 
lation affected by it, thought best. It certainly affords the minimum 
for appreciable improvement. There is reason to believe, however, 
that, under its enforcement, in very many of those brought into the 
schoolroom by such compulsory means an interest could be created 
that would result in much longer membership. The schoolroom itself 
might be made a most potential factor in the easy enforcement of the 
law. Though in instances there would be personal hardships in the 
enforcement of such a law, there Avould also be large compensation in 
personal benefits, and in the long run the advantages would outweigh 
the disadvantages. In the removal of much time for idleness and in 
the lessened degree of illiteracy the community would gain immedi- 
ately and remotely more largely in orderly and good citizenship. 



» 
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KINDERGABTENS. 

There are thousands of children in these divisions between the ages 
of 4 and 6 years. As these children are without the liaiits of the pres- 
ent school ages, there is and can be no public provision for them in the 
absence of Congressional legislation and appropriation. The statement 
with respect to the want of means with which to substitute private for 
public school iiistriu'tion, made with reference to iioiiattendants of the 
school population, apply with equal force to tliese tliousaiidwS. 

Very many of these (diildren are in homes in which the proper con- 
ception of the oni(;e of parent in the judicious training of the child is 
lar«^ely, if not wholly, wanting. In other homes, in the constant struj:;'. 
gie with poverty for the acquisition of the bare necessities of life, the 
child receives but little, if any, of that training which tends to proper 
moral, intellectual, and physical development. During these tender 
years, this very susceptible period of life, in which influences for good 
or ill do not fail to make indelible impressions and are ever active in 
giving to life bent or impulse most obdurate of change in later years, 
this class of children can not, in ray opinion, receive too much nor too 
serious attention. These ages sliould by appropriate legislation be 
included in the school ages and means approi)riated for the instruction 
of these children as for those of the i)resent school ages. 

In the past there was an occasional kindergarten sustained by char- 
itable means and maintained through years with the hope that its 
work and inrluenc^e for good would be appreciated by the establishment 
of public kindergartens j but at present there is no such school among 
this population. 

Experience has shown that the training obtained in such schools has 
not only been of immediate benefit to the child receiving it, but also of 
remote usefuhiess in preparation and receptivity for subsequent school 
training. 

I would urgently recommend an appropriation, even though small, to 
inaugurate a system of public kindergartens, with the view, after suc- 
cessful experiment, of extending the system. 

ACCOMMODATION. 

The quality of the accommodation in these divisions is generally good. 
The more objectionable, which was to be found in the few buildings of 
the period of earliest construction, will be largely removed by the com- 
pletion of the reconstruction of the Stevens school and that of the 
Anthony Bowen, for which an appropriation has been made. The Sum- 
ner, Lincoln, and Lovejoy schools, the ronaining buildings constructed 
at that period, need alterations and additions to insure proper ventila- 
tion, heatmg, and good condition. These essentials can be effected by 
expendituies comparatively small to those required for the remedy of 
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the objectionable conditions in the Stevens and Anthony Bowen 

schools. 

That fuller information may be had respecting the condition of these 
buildings, attention is asked to the following statements made in my 
last report: 

The Samner and Lincoln are not only the largest of this class, bat of all the baild- 
ings used for the graded schools the most costly of erection. In many respects both 
present good degree of adaptedness to school purpose. Their main defects lie in the 

want of proper means for ventilation, in consequence of -which the air is quite 
im])ure during the hours of school occupancy, and as the basement Hours liave been 
Jaid upon the bare earth the condition is aggravated by emanations from decaying 
wood and the soil. In remedying these defects no very L'ir<40 outlay of money will 
1)6 needed, but oven if a lartj^o expenditure were required the health interests of the 
thousand or more children iu daily attendance at the schools in these buildings will 
fully justify it. 

The last of this class, the Lovejoy, is heated by stoves. The adoption of other 
means of heating, and such as will combine means for ventilating, will greatly 
improve present objectionable conditions. In situation it is high, and has a cellar for 
the storage of fuel, though of quite limited dimensions. A little more excavation 
would afford space for a furnace, by which the present schoolroom capacity need not 
be lessened. 

While the quality of the accommodation in these divisions is generally 
good, its quantity is largely deficient. The number of schoolrooms, 
including four in basements and two in a rented building, and exclusive 
of the high, normal, and industrial schools, was 190. In these school- 
rooms were located 240 schools. The excess of schools over schoolrooms 
was ])rovided for in the liiilf-day occupancy of as many rooms. This 
(!()iHlitiou pertained not only to scliools of first and of second jrrade, in 
which the. actual loss of time daily differed not greatly from that pre- 
scribed for the instruction in such grades, but also to third and fourth 
grade schools, in which the regular time prescribed was necessarily so 
reduced as to impair the degree of most efficient grade work. 

If the basement rooms, which are generally ill fitted and objectionable 
for schoolrooms, on account of want of proper light, ventilation, and 
conveniences, be excluded, the deficiency of the accommodation is still 
greater. The fact is, the extent of proper accommodations has never 
in these divisions been equal to the present demand. Should this be 
effected, the expense incurred annually iu meeting the natural increase 
of the school population would not be large. 

A sour(;e of complaint is the poor sanitary condition of the school 
buildings iu these divisions. With but rare exception, the walls, ceW- 
iiijis, and woodwork of the schoolrooms, cloakrooms, and hallways 
show discolorations from the very foul conditions on account of the 
large want of paint and other renovating material — a want extending 
back through many years. All the buildings in these divisions, except- 
ing the latest in construction, present this condition with degree of 
intensity determined by the remoteness of its construction. This 
condition is of perniciously educative tendency in its repugnance to 
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aestlietical training, and a constant menace to health in affording ready- 
means through Avhich disease may be transmitted. It seems sufficiently 
seriouB to reqi^est a special appropriation for its remedy, if only through 
such means it can be effected. Not only the interior, but also the 
exterior, of many of these buildings is in need of such expenditure 
as will arrest and repair the disintegration from loBg use a&d wear. 
A few thousand dollars devoted at an early period to suck repairs will 
prevent the necessity for a comparatively much larger expenditure in 
the future. Proper ])hysical environment should be constantly recog- 
nized as one of the most important of educational factors. 

To extend school lacilities and to relieve tlie overcrowding ol' ])resent 
accommodation, I recommend tliat an eight-room building be located 
in the ninth division, at some point witiiiu the section of the city 
bounded by Seventeenth and Twentieth and D and Ct streets. The 
nearest school building to this section is the Briggs, located at the 
corner of Twenty-second and E streets, in the eight schoolrooms of 
this building there were during the year, after the transfer of a flfth- 
grade scbool from it to another building, quite remote from the resi- 
dences of the pupils, thirteen schools. This congested condition forced 
the reduction of third and fourth grade schools to half time. The next 
nearest building to the section above named is the Stevens, situated on 
Twenty-first street near L. It, however, is (juite severely taxed, inas- 
much as it has seven schools more than schoolrooms. I'rom ])ortions 
of the section namcMl it would also be rather remote, even if there were 
accommodation for more schools. 

SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL WORK. 

The whole number of schools during the year was 242. The number 
of each grade was as follows: First grade, 59 5 second grade, 45; third 
grade, 36; fourth grade, 31; fifth grade, 22; sixth grade, 21; seventh 
grade, IG ; eighth grade, 10 ; high, 1 ; normal, 1. The number of graded 
schools in excess of that of schoolrooms was 50. The excess required 
the use of one room by two schools to the extent of the number of 
schools in excess. By this forced provision, from the want of achool- 
rooms in number equal to that of the schools, one school occupied the 
room during the forenoon and another during the afternoon. The nuna- 
ber of schools thus affected was 100, and of each grade as follows: 
First grade, 47 ; second grade, 33 ; third grade, 14 ; and fourth grade, 6. 
This arrangement, made to afford accommodation of some kind to the 
school enrollment, has its disadvantages, which, particularlv in grades 
of schools above the second, are of quite serious character, iiiasmuch as 
itdenies the needed opportunity for due accomplisliment of school work. 

The disadvantages of the dou])le use of the same room are not 
resteicted to the deprivation of opportunity for due intellectual attain 
ment, but are also prominent in tl.c opi)osition to those sanitary condi- 
tions so essential to proper mental, moral, and physical conditions. A 
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schoolroom used almost daily during a period of teu luouths by 50 
pupils demands large effort through frequent airing and renovation to 
maintain fair sanitary condition. Even with such effort there is neces- 
sarily much foul accummulation from tke constant exhala^ons of its 
occupants beyond the power of the janitcH? to remove, and whieli is 
constantly aggravated from the want of annual renovation by kalv 
somining, painting, or other cleansing applications. When the same 
room is used for the same period of time by 100 difi^erent children the 
bad sanitary (conditions are at least doubled. 

There are other disadvantages consequent upon this double occu- 
l^ancy, and such as x>revent most efficient school conditions, and not 
the least is the occupancy of the room at such hours as mental vigor is 
lowest, as in the case of the afternoon school. 

The average number of pupils to a teacher, based on the average 
number of pupils enrolled, was 40.5. This number was about the same 
as that of the j^evious school year, differing only <me^tenth. When 
the cost of instruction per capita is considered, it is a number, per* 
haps, that will not permit reasonable objection, and affords, except, 
perhaps, in the first grade, fair time for attention to varying individual 
wants and capacities. A yet less number in the first grade, in which 
the pupil depends witli so great degree of helplessness upon the 
teacher, and where, in its bearing wpon subsequent life and effort, the 
number should be as small as effective training may re(]uire. 

There was perceptible advance along the different lines of school 
work. The more positive trend of study toward subjects rather than 
text-books gains with each year's experience. ISot that text-books are ' 
set aside, but that they are more used as guides in pi^ult of the 
topic* There is larger teaching of the principles underlying the sub- 
ject, in consequence of which there is larger independence of the 
text-book. 

By the greater degree of auxiliary means, from the more liberal pro- 
vision of reference books and collateral matter, the broadening phases 
of instruction are becoming more marked annually. From the methods 
of instruction ])ursued, it is more and more recognized that the greater 
value lies not in the acquisition of know ledge, but in the mental i)ower 
and mastery gained through the means of acquisition^ that not only is 
there worth in the development of mental grasp andi)ower, but, through 
it, in the securing <^ that habi^ of mind smd eonseience essential to 
success in life. 

The schoolroom of to-day, in its closer conueotion with the outside 
world, in its form of instruction more determined by the thought that 
it is a preparation for life, and in its greater exaltation of the hi^er 
motives and deeper sense of its responsibilities, not only indicates 
progress, but also closer touch with the spirit that seeks as its end the 
highest happiness and welfare of man. 
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NORMAL SCHOOL. 

The 26 x)upils wliose record iu the entrance examination, held May 
31 and June 1, 1895, combined with 75 per cent of their high-school 
record, outranked all other candidates were admitted to this school 
September 23, 1895. This number, through special action of your body, 
October, 1895, was increased to 30 by the admission of the 4 standing 
next lii<j;best on the record as above determined. They were all 
graduated June 17, 189G. 

The work of this school during the year was along the lines of that 
of the previous school year. Its eft'ectiveness was especially attested 
in the eight weeks of continuous practice, near the close of the school 
year, at which time each one of the 30 pupils was assigned to the 
temporary charge of a distinct school, under the constant supervision 
of the regular teacher of the school and the general supervision of the 
principal of the normal school and her assistants. The schools selected 
for this full and continuous practice were of first grade and in different 
parts of the city. This more extended course of practice than is pos- 
sible in the few practice schools of lirst, second, and third grades 
directly connected with this school has been pursued for years under 
the iini)ressi()n that, though the science of teaching may be taught 
theoretically, the art, which is of far more importance, can be best 
ac(iuir(Ml in the schoolroom under intelligent direction and criticism. 
The wisdom of this course has, through a long series of years, been 
satisfactorily attested by the large evidence of ability to instruct and 
govern shown iu schools to which these pupils were permanently 
assigned after graduation from this school. 

The two-year course for the pupils of this school, entered upon the 
current school year, will not, in the absence of pupils continued from 
the last school year, permit further graduation from this school until 
June, 1898. Portunately in the number of graduates from this school, 
considerably in excess of the demand for teachershii)s, no inconvenience 
will follow. The schools will exi)erience no difficulty in procuring 
from this number for the new and vacant teacherships those specially 
trained for the position of teacher and many who have given evidence 
of large ability for the work through substitute and temporary teacher 
service. 

Tlu' report of the principal of this school to this office is submitted 
with this report for your consideration. 

HIGH SCHOOL. 

The whole number of pupils enrolled in this school was 675, of whom 
198 were boys and 477 were girls. In the entire enrollment there were 
67 pupils more than in the previous school year. 

The average number of pupils enrolled was 594 and the average 
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number in daily attendance was 569. The percentage of attendance, 
based on the average enrollment, was 95.7. 

The opinion to some extent exists that this school is, in its enroll- 
ment, abnormal. The impression is probably due to a view of the 
enrollment in the school as a whole. Viewed as to its enrollment in 
each one of the four years of its course, and further, as to the per cent of 
enrollment in each one of its four years, based upon the average enroll- 
ment in the twelve years that constitute the public-school course, a 
quite different opinion will follow. The average enrollment in the first 
yf ;ir of the high school course last year was 288; in the second year, 
19!); in the tliird j^ear, 72, and in the fourth year, 35. The per cent of 
the average enrollment in the first year of this school course, based 
on the average enrollment in all schools, was 2.81; in the second year, 
1.945 in the third year, 0.70, and in the fourth year, 0.33. 

In the first of the public-school, course or lowest primary, the average 
enrollment last year was 2,271, or 22.12 per cent of the average enroll- 
ment iu all years. In the twelfth year of the public-school course, or 
last year of the high school, the average enrollment was 35, or 0.33 per 
cent of the entire average enrollment in all years of the public-school 
course. It should be stated, however, that the average enrollment 
in the last year of the high school — last scliool year — was little below 
tiie usual enrollment on account of the graduation of a portion of the 
class u])on the comx)letion of the third-year course. A briefer view 
may be had through the per cent of the enrollment in each of the 
three four-year divisions of the twelve years of the public-school course 
into primary, grammar, and high school classification. In these three 
divisions the per cent of the enrollment was in each, respectively, as 
follows : 67.90, 26.85, and 5.25. From whatever standpoint viewed, it 
is believed that the per cent of the enrollment in the high school will 
not, in proportion to the existence of similar conditions, diflfer materially 
from that in other cities. 

This school has in its enrollment outgrown the accommodation 
afforded by the present high-school building. During the scliool year 
1894-95 it was found necessary to divide one of the two study halls into 
classrooms for the proper instruction of classes. The loss of the study 
liall from its legitimate purposes was and is still seriously felt. The 
inconvenience it imposed was last year aggravated by the enforced use 
of the remaining study hall for classroom purposes, from want of 
proper accommodation to meet the needs of an enlarged enrollment. 

The yet further annual increase of the enrollment in this school in 
the current school year has required the occupancy of four rooms in 
the Garnet school building. The use of these rooms by this school can 
not long exist without serious interference with the efficiency of the 
grade schools in that building, by forcing schools above the second 
grade to half-day session from the want of the rooms. 
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I would mioiniiieiul that an additional buildin^i;- be sought for the 
accommodation of high-school pupils, or, if thought best, that the appro- 
priation asked for the manual-training building be sufSciently enlarged 
so as to periuit the construction of a building that will also accommodate 
the pupils of the business and technical conrses of the high school. 

The following table may be of interest in showing the absolute and 
relative growth of this school during the last twelve years: 



Year. 

1884- 85 

1885- 86 

188C-87 

1887- 88 

1888- 89 

1889- 80 

1890- 91 

1891- 92 

1892- 93 , 

1893- 94 , 

1894- 95 , 

1896-96 



Number 

of 

teachers. 


Whole enroUment. 


Number 
of grad- 
uates. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. 


4 


22 


150 


172 


28 


6 


37 


210 


247 


33 


8 


f)l 


225 


276 


39 


0 


73 


288 


361 


51 


11 


81 


335 


41G 


67 


12 


64 


281 


845 


41 


14 


82 


294 


376 


86 


17 


104 


303 


407 


69 


18 


117 


327 


444 


90 


19 


140 


320 


400 


99 


22 


197 


421 


618 


131 


24 


198 


477 


675 


49 



On the evening of June 17, 1896, 49 pupils were graduated from this 
school, of whom 28 had completed the academic, 4 the scientific, and 
17 the business course. 

The report of the principal of this school to thisofBce, which gives in 
detail its working, is herewith submitted. 

TEAOHEBS. 

The whole number of teachers employed during the year was 297, or 
11 more than in the previous scihool year. Of this number 260 were 
regular, or those in the direct cliargc of schools and classes, and 31 
special, or those in charge of special subjects. There were 42 male and 
255 female teachers in the entire corps. 

The length of the experience of the teachers employed ranged from 
that of tlie first year to twenty nine years, and averaged about nine 
years. The degree of preparation of teachers continues to improve. 

The composition of the corps, in respect to scholastic attainment and 
special preparation for the teachership, is of very gratifying charac- 
ter. Of the 297 teachers employed, 26 were graduates only of high 
schools; 33 were graduates of normal schools, but not high; 180 were 
graduates of high and normal schools; 25 were j^raduates of colleges, 
and 3 were graduates of normal schools and colleges 

The influence and effect of this large degree of special training for the 
position of tefMjher, and the fair degree of yet more liberal traiiiing and 
scliolarship m the corps of teachers, are most favorably felt in all parts 
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of the system, ill contributing very materially to its success. It may 
also be said that among the considerable nund)er of teachers, both in 
the regnlar and in the si)ecial service, who did not pursue study in 
school to the completion of any of the conrses above indicated, there 
is large degree of fitness from long snccessful experience, and continued 
growth iu scholarship through private effort. 

The importance of making the best possible provision for the teacher- 
ships of schools of first grade induces me to present again views 
expressed in my last report : 

There can not, in my oi^inion, be too persistently nr<>e(l such provision for the 
teai hersliip of the lirst-grude school as will fav^or the retention iu it of those who 
have shown special qualification and fitness for its work. The importance of the 
right starting — physical, moral, and intellectaal— in school life can not be overesti- 
mated when i&ere is dne consideration of its inevitable effect upon all effort in sub- 
sequent life. Under the e:dsting schedule of salaries the salary largely influence 
the grade assignment in the appointment of new teachers, and as the lowest salary 
is paid for teaching in the school of first grade, the new and, as a rule, inexperienced 
teacher is usually assigned to it. Objectionable as this may b(% it is not all, for 
when experience has been jijained or special (lualiiication and jreneral litness have 
been developed or shown for its work, the grade is deprived of it by the promotion 
of the teacher to a grade for teaching which a Itirger salary is given. 

It is true that schools of this grade are put under normal graduates, butthe oppor- 
tunity to observe and to study child nature while the teacher is being trained in the 
norinal school is necessarily, in the very limited period for training, insignificant 
when compared with that wide opportunity with full responsibility through the 
extension of years presented in the schoolroom after graduation Arom the normal 
school. The teacliership of this grade is not only of great importance in effect upon 
subsequent life, but it presents largest opportunity for ripest scholarship that, 
throngli the comprehensive knowledge of the subjects, whose first or simplest ele- 
ments are here introduced, there may exist least o]>portunity for aiiy adaptation that 
will fail of the best result in the development sought. It is along these first depend- 
ent, timid, and inquiring steps of school life that the teacher of large intellectual 
acquisition, broad culture, and fine moral sensibilities is especially needed — ^tbe 
teacher in whose life, action, and bearing is found an embodiment of all that indi- 
cates perfection in womMihood or manhood. 

It is recognized that opportunity must be afforded to obtain experience. It should 
be given in grades in which least injury ftom inexperience is possible, in grades in 
which the degree of self-helpfalness on the part of the pupil offers greatest degree 
of protection from the cottsequences of mistakes. The more advanced grades would 
then not only present opportunity for gaining experience, but a field from which to 
select those showing <;roatest degree of litness and adaptcdness for first-grade work. 

To have and retain such service in first-grade work Avould, however, require such 
change in the existing salary schedule as would remove much of present discrimina- 
tion, and, in the larger compensation given, permit due recognition of the w«th of 
the service. If first thought suggest that in the less time required for first-grade 
teaching the salary should be less, second thought will reveal full balanoe in tihe 
rare qualities required for its most proficient work. 

The teachers are worthy of high commendation both for the character 
of their work and for the spirit in which it is done. In the conscientious 
and fiiiliifiil discharge of duty they are exerting a healthy inflaeniie 
and contributing much to the strength of character. 
H. Doc. 7 57 
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NIOHT SCHOOLS. 

The whole number of pupils enrolled in these schools was 1,608. 
The average number enrolled was 973. In the entire enrollment there 
were 166 and in the average enrollment 133 more than in the previous 

school year. The per cent of attendance, based upon the average enroll- 
ment, was 87.4, wliich was a gain of 1 .3 per cent upon that of 1894-95. 
The number of teachers employed, inclusive of two iu cookery, 
was 27. 

The schools were reopened October 7, 1895, and were continued with 
three sessions weekly of two hours each, excepting during a recess of 
two weeks embracing the Christmas holidays, until February 12, 1896, 
This period embraced 48 school evenings, or ninety-six hoars of instruc- 
tion. The shortness of the term was necessitated by the inadequacy 
of the funds for their continued 'support. For all public night schools 
in the District of Columbia $6,000 were appropriated for the teaching 
service. Of this amount $2,500 were allotted to the night schools of 
these divisions. Two night cooking schools were opened October 22, 
1895, and closed February 4, 1896. These two schools had 25 sessions 
of two hours each. 

That these schools are attended by those who most feel the need of 
them finds strongest evidence in the record of regular attendance, not 
only during the term current but in the reenroUmenfc from year to year. 
It is this felt need that so largely insures conditions for the excellent 
degree of success that has thus far attended the annual sessions. 
Effort on the part of teachers to govern is at an absolute minimum, and 
the general interest at all times manifested in the subjects pursued is, 
under the intelligent, sympathetic direction of the experienced teachers 
in charge, enthusiastically maintained. 

The number of pupils to the teacher, based on the average enrollment, 
was 38, or 4 more than in any previous year. It is large in the consid- 
eration of the conditions that attend schools of this character, and par- 
ticularly in the extremely limited time for individual attention, but this 
has been somewhat obviated by the large selection of teachers of gen- 
eral as well as spe(;ial experience. The degree of eflBciency of the work 
thus far done has been due more largely to this than to any other one 
agency. If the average number varied but little from the largestnum- 
ber under any one teacher, yet much could be done under an expe- 
rienced corps of teachers without too great overwork toward effecting 
efficient results; but in the larger numbers in attendance upon the 
lowest grades the work becomes greater. In these grades the number 
of pupils to the teacher varies frequently from the average to 50 or 
more. Since these conditions can not be remedied, in the absence of an 
winnal appropriation that will permit an increase in the teaching corps, 
without Umitmg the present enroUmeut of pupils to a much smaller 
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number, the need of the most efficient teachers available is most strik' 
iiigly emphasized. 

The present method of selection of teachers for this service, which 
calls for successful experience in teaching and special preparation for 
the position of teacher, is the best consistent with good result. Where 
day-school experience, with promise of better result than that of other 
experience and without loss of eflftciency to day-school service from the 
additional labor, is available, the interests ot those taught demand its 
acceptance or seeking. This is a field with such peculiar conditions for 
the securing of success that, in the selection of teachers, sufficiency of 
higli and well-rounded qualificatioTis, and not personal considerations, 
should be kept strenuously to the front. The novice must have a begin- 
ning somewhere, but he should not be permitted to find material to 
work upon in those who have awakened later in life to a sense of their 
intellectual needs. Their limited time for pursuit of study demands 
at least reasonable degree of skill and experience. The teaching corps 
can not be too highly commended, both for the popularity of these 
schools and the gratifying results. 

The enroUmenl; in these scliools would be mucli larger were there 
sufhcient provision in the teaching force. From this want many appli- 
cants are annually denied admission to them. Tlie want of a larger 
appropriation also reduces tlie term of sessions to a i)eriod too short 
for good degree of i)rogress. To remedy tliese wants I would recom- 
mend that a considerably larger amount than that now appropriated be 
sought. 

The following table gives, among other items, the entire enrollment, 
the average enrollment, the average attendance, the number of teachers 
employed, and the cost of instruction in each of the six night schools, 
as well as for all: 



SchooL 


Whole 
enroll- 
ment. 


Aver- 

enroll- 
ment. 


Aver- 
age 
attend- 
ance. 


Per 

cent of 
attend- 
ance. 


Til 

Num- 
ber of 
nights. 


ne. 

Num- 
ber of 
hours. 


Num- 
ber of 
teach- 
ers. 


Aver- 
a.sro 

number 
of pu- 
pik to 

teacher.' 


Cost 
])er 
night. 


Entire 

C08t of 

teaching. 


Sniniicr 


291 


237 


209 


87.9 


48 


96 


27 


39 


»$11.50 


$602 


Wdrmley 


138 


121 


109 


90.2 


48 


96 


3 


40 


G. 50 


312 


Garuet 


229 


129 


107 


82.7 


48 


96 


4 


32 


8. 00 


384 


John F.Cook... 


327 


193 


170 


88.3 


48 


96 


4 


48 


8. 00 


384 


Lincoln 


268 


181 


112 


85.7 


48 


96 


4 


32 


8.00 


884 


KandaU 


265 


162 


141 


88.6 


48 


96 




40 


•8.00 


434 


Total .... 


1,508 


978 


851 


87.4 






27 


38 




2,800 



' Based on the average enrollment. > Inclnding cooking teacher. * Bxolttding cooking teacher. 



The following table, presenting in concise view the more essential 
statistics of these schoi^s for every year since appropriation was first 
made for this instruotiou, permits easy reference as to their growth and 
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ready inference not only as to the work tliey are accomplishing but 
what, if iu sufficient number, they could be made to accomplish : 



Year. 



Whole 

(^inroll- 
iiieut. 



1886- 80. 
1880-87. 

1887- 88. 

1888- 89. 

1889- 90. 

1890- 91. 

1891- 92. 

1892- 93. 

1893- 94. 

1894- 95. 

1895- 96. 



1, 053 
1,080 
1, 168 
1,395 
1, 353 
1,315 
1,365 
1, 342 
1,508 



Aver- 
age 
enroll- 
ment. 



467 

738 
703 
744 
846 
855 
896 
921 
840 
973 



Aver- 
age 
attend- 
ance. 



232 
378 
650 
619 
G44 
700 
731 
779 
792 
723 
851 



For 
cent of 
attend- 
ance. 



80.9 

88 

88 

86.5 
82.7 
85.4 
86.8 
85.9 
86 

87.4 



Time. 



Num- 
ber of 
nights. 



37 

52 

51 

57J 

55 

50 

48 

47 

47 

47 

48 



Num- 
ber of 
hours. 



74 
104 
102 
115 
110 
112 
96 
94 
94 
94 
96 



Num- 
ber of 
school 
build- 
ings 

used for 
night 

schools 



Num- 
ber of 
teach- 
ers. 



8 
12 
20 
20 
20 
24 
24 
27 
27 
27 
27 



Entire 

cost of 
teaching. 



(') 

$1,248.00 
2,295.00 
2, 300. 00 

2, 200. 00 
2, 099. 98 
2, 320. 00 
2, 501. 50 
2, 520. 50 
2, 498. 00 
2,500. 00 



'Expeuso borne partly by the District ol" ( 'olunibiii and ])artly l)y a voluntary assooiatiou of ladies 
who were active in their etforts to have the night schools established. 

Herewith are submitted the reports made to this office by the princi- 
pals of the several schools, giving, in more or less detail, their operation, 
and contributing much in support of the recommendation to extend this 
service, both as to accommodation and as to time lor instruction: 



SUMNER NIGHT SCHOOL. 

Washington, D. C, February 12, 1896. 
Sim : In accordance with the usual oustom at the close of the school year, I suhmit 
the following as the report of the Snmner Night School for the term eudmg with the 

present month. 

The close of this term marks iho first decade of direct governmental supervision 
of these schools. The wisdom of their cstahlishmeut has been so clearly demon- 
strated that there is little need of comment thereon. ]\Ien, Avomcn, and even chil- 
dren, who have been deprived of the opportunity to learn tlie letter by some circum- 
stance over which they have had no control, hax e seized and are holding fast to the 
golden privilege extended by the generosity of Congress. 

This school has had a steady stream of applicants since the opening iiii-ht, and my 
only need has been that of another teacher for the lower-grade studies. Should 
another teacher be :H]de<I to the present corps, then the work of the first and second 
grades could be separated ami each placed in charge of a special teacher. I find the 
pupils ot the lust grade very sensitive at their seeming failures and at the readiness 
with which the pupils of the second grade call their words; and then those of the 
second year are so anxious to assist their less fortunate schoolmates that they instinct 
tlvely prompt a struggling pupil, not knowing that the assistance given is a hin- 
drance rather than a help. The adult pupil of the first year requires more assistance 
and can stand less outside disturbance than the little ones of the day schools. The 
power of an adult to bx his mind upon one thing at a time is indeed a task to those 
V. ho have received no training during childhood; so everything should be done to 

have s Ift'nr'r \ ^-H^-cy to wander. And for thU reason I 

have suggested that an additional teacher be added to tiie present corps, and that 
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said teacher shall be one who haahad long experience in handling pupils of the first 

year in school life. 

The work in the grammar grades has been satisfactorily performed. In the bnsi- 
ness dej»artment the amonut and quality of the work accomplished are gratifying. 
The pnpils have given studious attention to every subject taught, and we are enabled 
to announce that four of their number have completed the course and are entitled to 
certificates. They are Mary Curtis, Susie Deitz, Sarah Smothers, and Samuel W. 
Watson, all of whom have spent at least three terms in the business department. 
Some of those who have completed the course in former years are now employed as 
clerks and copyists under the General (Jovernment, having obtained said positions 
thronL«h the civil-service regulations; while others are doing good work as teachers 
in the States of Maryland and Virginia. 

Let me again urge that the teachers for these schools be announced at least a week 
earlier than is now the custom, in order that the principal may lose no time on the 
opening night in explaining the work mapped out, but that he may have the oppor- 
tunity, between the announcement and the opening night, of consulting with his corps 
of teachers. 

. As the evening sessions are limited to two hours, it has been our purpose to place 
the greatest stress upon the fundamentals of Oilncational effort, viz, reading, spell- 
ini>-, language, arithmetic, and writing. The reading after the fifth year is taken 
from the history and geography. Siielling is taught in connection witii every sub- 
ject. Tlie use of the language, rather than the formal rules of grammar, is persisted 
in till tlu; eighth year, during which we give the more imjiortant rules of grammar. 
Pupils who have not reached the ago of 30 years make a fair degree of progress, 
while those beyond 35 seem set in their oral expressions, though their writtei^ work 
shows marked improvement. 

We make no attempt to change the pupil's penmanship if he has already a style 
of his own, but we correct whatever erroneous habits he may havo formed and insist 
upon his continuing along the lines suggested. The regular graded system of the 
day schools is followed in arithmetic, and from the first year of the primary to the 
closing year of the business course there seems to bo an intense desire on the part 
of every pujiil to master Avhatever is placed before him in this subject. 

From time to time talks on hygiene, civil government, and business rules and cus- 
toms havo been given. Altogether the year has been one of progress, having suf- 
fered nothing by the removal from the obi Stevens building. 

This report would be incomplete were I not to call your attention to two of my 
assistants, D. B. Thompson and Miss M. L. Washington, who have labored earnestly 
night after night in hearty cooperation with me in bringing about that happy oon- 
dition which has characterized the work of recent years. They are always prompt 
a:ul diligent in the prosecution of the work assigned. 

Thanking you and the local committee for the confidence reposed in me, I am, sir, 
yours, very respectfully, 

E. W. BiiOWN, Principal. 

G. F. T. Cook, Esq., 

Supmintendmt of Public SohooU. 



WORMLEY NIGHT SCHOOL. 

Washington, D. C, February IB, 1896, 
Sir: I herewith transmit to you a statement of the condition of the Wormley 
Kight School for the term ending February 12, 1896. 

The whole namber enrolled during the year was 138; average onrolledrl21 ; aver- 
age in attendance, 109; per cent of attendance for the year, 90.2. 
There are no new facts connected with the schools of which I feel necessitated to 
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speak. The same earnestness marked the pupils, and the same faithfalness to duty 
oliaracterized the teachers as in the preceding years. 

With thanks to superintendent and trustee for assistance during the year, I am, 
very respectfully, 

Anna M. Mason, Principal, 

G. F. T. Cook, Esq., 

Supeinntendent of Fublio Schools. 



GARNET NIGHT SCHOOL. 

Washington, 1). C, Fehrnary 12, IS 96. 

Sir : 111 transmitting my report of tlio Garnet Niglit School for the term just closed, 
kindly permit nio to submit tho following statement: 

The enrollment tho first week was an argument in favor of an auspicious term as 
far as numbers were concerned, at least, and as time advanced this fact was fully 
attested, together with the fact that the attendants were earnest in seizing the oppor- 
tunity offered. 

Were I to fail to add a word in praise of the class of pupils attending this school, 

I should be derelict in a duty. As a rule they are nn earnest, well-behaved class, 
and attend with the determination of getting all the good possible from the privileges 

accorded tliem. 

The primary grades pursue reading, orthography, penmanship, and arithmetic; 
the grammar grades add to the given list history, civil government, emphasizing 
business correspondence, and business arithmetic. 

General regret was expressed on every hand by the pupils that their progress was 
so suddenly curtailed, and a wish that the time is not far distant when the term will 
be more extended. 

I feel to thank my assistants, Mrs. L. J. Moss and Misses M. H. Somerville and E. 
M. Lynch, for their hearty support and sympathy, remembering "all our strength is " 

in our union." 

For the ever ready and timely support of yourself and our trustees, we have noth- 
ing but grateful praise. 
Respectfully submitted. 

E. F. G. Merritt, PririGipal. 

Q. P. T. Cook, Esq., 

Superintmdent of Public Sohooh. 

JOHN F. COOK NIGHT SCHOOL. 

Washington, D. C, February 12, 1896. 

Sir : I bog leave to submit herewith the report of the Cook Night Schocd for the 
year ending February 12, 1896. 

Tho whole number enrolled during the year was 327; average enrollment, 192.7 j 
average attendance, 170.4; percentage of attendance, 88.3. 

A comparison of the foregoing statistics with those of last year will show a grati- 
fying gain. 

The subjects taught were reading, writing, arithmetic, history, language, and 
geography, in all of which the pupils were much interested and made remarkable 
progress. 

It is most unfortunate that the session is not longer. _ Just when the pupils arc in 
condition to do the best Avork the term ends. If it ooold be extended a month or 
two much good would result. 
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Oue ol" the mo.st i)leasiiig features observed in goiuf^ from room to room at vari- 
ous times was the warm sympathy which existed between teachers and pupils. 
Each teacher seemed to have sacceeded in making her pupils feel that she had their 
best interests at heart and that their advancement was her first consideration. 
With each a feeling existing it is not Barprisiog that good results were obtained. 

The pupils deserve to be commended for the good order observed, not only in the 
school room, but in going to and from the building. 

In conclusion, I wish to express my appreciation and gratitude to my assistants 
for the cordial support given me at all times. 
Very respectfully, 

M. E. GiBBS, Principal. 

G. F. T. Cook, Esq., 

Superintendent of Public Schools. 



LINCOLN NIGHT SCHOOL. 

Washington, D. C, February 12, 1896. 

Sir : I have the honor to submit herewith a report of the Lincoln Night School for 
the year 1895-96. 

The attendance during the term was good. There was no relaxation in the zeal- 
ousuess evinced by the pupils in their struggle for knowledge. 

So crowded was this school at the opening that until January 6 over 40 pupils 
were kept waiting for admission, hence the necessity for greater accommodation in 
this section in the future. A painful duty it was to refhse admission to our schools 
to those who came thirsting for knowledge. 

lean not commend too highly my earnest and efficient associate teachers, whose 
efiforta to sympathize with and encourage their pupils were untiring. 

In conclusion, we thank you and Trustee Cornish for your support in this good 
work. 

Very respectfully, 

E. U. Alexander, Principal. 

G. F. T. Cook, Esq., 

8uperintende»t of PubUo SohooU. 



RANDALL NIGHT SCHOOL. 

Washwgton, February li, 1896, 
Sir: The session of the Randall Night School for 1895-96 began October 7, 1895, 

and closed with the above date. 
The enrollment for the SMsion, as per inclosed report, was 255; of this number 79 

were of last year pupils. 
The attendance has been good and the enrollment the largest since the oi^anization 

of tlie school. 

Th»- policy of opening the night schools in the early part of October is conducive 
both to their progress and success. The i)upil8 evince great interest in their work 
and the shortness of the session is much regretted by them. 

The work of the school has been satisfactory in all the grades. We have been 
able to cover more ground in number and language work this year than in the pre- 
vious years. 

We have been fortunate in that not one teacher has been absent from his or 
her post of duty during the session. It gives me great pleasure to say that those 
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associated witli iiic in tlio work were painstaking, earnest, and efficient and were 
higlily Mpprociiitt'd l)y the pupils. 
]?es])ectfully, yours, 

Jambs Storum, Prtnoipal, 

G. F. T. Cook, Es<i., 

Superintendent of J'liblic ISchoola. 



PHYSICAL CULTURE. 

The directive teacbiug force in tliis subject was the same as that of 
the previous school year, a directress and two assistants. Tliis limited 
force, in the imposition of labor upon the special teacher, necessarily 
exacts for saccessful result intelligence and cooperation on the part of 
the regular teacher of the school. The degree of concert of harmonious 
action between the two determines the degree of result. The interest 
of the regular teacher has thus far been of degree to inspire not only 
hearty cooperation, but also preparation sufficient for intelligent pres- 
sentation of the subject. 

In its beiiellcial effects upon health, througli its training to correct 
bodily carriage, posture, and exercise, and in its marked contribution 
to the discipline of the school, both toward its promotion and its main- 
tenance, this instruction has large value. 

The s])ecial teachers deserve commendation for faithful and intelligent 
performance of duty and for energy constantly displayed through effort 
to increase and broaden their kuowledgeof the subject and of methods 
for more masterly presentation of it. 

The report of the directress to this office is herewith submitted. 

MANUAL TBAININa. 

As in the previous year, there were four shops for working in wood 
and one for working in metal. Two of the schools in woodworking are 
at the Miller Building, one at the Stevens, and one at the Randall. 
The school for metal working is at the Miller Building, and has two 
rooms, one of which is used for blacksmithing. 

The number of boys who received instruction in these shops or schools 
was 950, of whom 829 were instructed in wood and 121 in metal working. 
These pupils were principally from the hioh school and from schools 
of eio-hth and seventh grades. As in i)revious years, to some extent 
classes were formed from schools of lower grades, and particularly of 
the larger box s of those grades. Each pupil received about one hour 
and a halt ol instruction weekly. 

The number of teachers employed in the shops was 8, of whom 2 
were m the shop for metal working. 

I he work done in these schools is of very creditable character when 
the limited time for instruction is considered. Viewed either in the 
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purely educative or iu the utilitarian bent, it gave large evidence of 
progress. The former was shown in the evoking of the mental poAvers 
essential to excellence in execution, and the latter in the construction 
of useful articles involving applications of the principles taught. These 
articles, which have been placed in the regular schoolrooms, embraced 
bookcases of difterent sizes, cabinet cases, and stands. In such treat- 
ment of the material furnished for instruction there are less waste and 
larger opportunity fbr inculcating economy. 

In the absence of remedial action, it is quite pertinent to repeat what 
was stated in my last annual report respecting the inconvenience suf- 
fered from the incompleteness of the plant and the want of a suitable 
buihling tor this instrnetion. 

In the incompleteness of the idant from the want of means and the 
iudifierent character of the building in which the main plant is, nuuih 
inconvenience is still experienced. The building which is rented for 
this department of instruction was erected about thirty-one years ago, 
but not for school purposes. It was converted into a schoolhouse in 
1866, and was used for graded schools by the public schools of the sec- 
ond division during many years. 

In 1887-88 it was again rented by the District for the use of the 
S(h()ols of these divisions, and such interior changes were made, espe- 
cially by the removal of the room partitions of the first and second 
tloors, as would give such degree of adaptability to manual training 
uses as its structural conditions would permit. Though this building 
is perhaps as nearly central as may be desired, it is in many ways ill 
suited to its uses, and not without favoring strong suspicion as to its 
safety, even with its incomplete plants when subjected to the jar and 
strain from the motion of machinery driven by steam. What is needed, 
and urgently needed, is a building constructed with special adaptation 
to the purposes of its use, and embracing the latest and most improved 
conveniences and facilities for carrying on the work of this departm^t 
of instruction. 

OOOKING. 

There was no increase in the number of cooking schools. The four 
kitchens already established are quite sufficient to embrace the pupils 
by grade eligible to this instruction. Two of these schools are located 
at the Miller Building, one. at the Stevens, and one at the Randall. A 
cooking school, however, located in the eastern section of the city Avould 
afford more accessible accommodation to girls residing in that section, 
as those girls now have to go more than a mile to receive the instruction. 
The establishment of a kitchen in that secticm would not increase the 
teaching force, inasmuch as the teacher would alternate between that 
school md one of the present schools. 

There were 667 girls who received instruction in cooking. They were 
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from schools of seventh and eighth grades and the high school. The 
instriictiou of each class was limited to one hour and a half weekly. 
Tlie nuinbor of teachers in charge of these schools was 5. The interest 
manilested in past years was fully sustained. The results were of 
satisfactory character. 

SEWiNa. 

Instruction in sewing is given one hour weekly. It embraces all girls 
of third, fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. The number of girls who 
received it during the year was 2,205. 

In the sixth grade the instruction is of more advanced character, 
being made to embrace the cutting and fitting of gairments. Two 
scbools or shops of this kind have been formed, but as they are not suffi- 
cient to include all girls of sixth grade the instruction has been limited 
to the older girls. Since it does not extend beyond that grade, there 
should be provision ample to embrace all girls of sixth grade. The 
number who received instruction in the shops was 301. 

The direction of this instruction has always been of intelligent and 
energetic character. It has readily evoked the cooperation of the reg- 
ular teacher, by which excellent results have been secured. 

CONCLUSION. 

In the present scheme of manual training in the public schools of the 
District of Columbia the expressed aim is the educative, by the exer- 
cise of certain i)()wers of the mind through the training of the hand 
and the eye, from which mental power is attained. It may be said that 
tlie mechanical element is considered simply with respect to its promo- 
tion of tlie educative. 

Since the introduction of the present scheme there has set in, and 
still gains, a public sentiment in favor of large consideration of this 
training in its mechanical aspects. This sentiment is apparently due 
to conditions, which, if they do not deny, at least limit the means 
through which youths may fit for large and skillful employment. In 
connection with it there is not wanting the feeling that conditions, 
degeneratmg into vice and crime, are engendered by the enforced idle- 
ness, arismg from this want of opportunity to train or fit for mechan- 
ical pursuit. If, iu compliance with this sentiment, this training in 
Its original intent is to be so changed that its outcome is to be the 
sMeraXn'^'"''^ i^^tH^hanic, there will arise important questions for con- 

The object of the present instruction in manual training may be rea- 
sonably accomplished by a comparatively short period of instruction 
wu kiv, through a single branch of pursuit and at a quite limited cost, 
onnrt i^if! be made to fit and to provide the largest 

1 wr'-w ?!' Pursuit, the cost WiU necessarily be 

iiK uahtd by the requirement of larger teaching force, through the 
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increased hours for class instruction, by more and diverse plants and 
tools, and by the greater quantity of material used in the manipulatory 
instruction. 

Another question will be that of the degree of intellectual qualifica- 
tions that should admit to this training and which, continued through 
its course, will be most promising of good result in after pursuit. In 
this day of enlightened rivalry in all pursuits in life the public schools 
could not afford with any hope of success to send forth into the world 
those whose attainmeuts are restricted to a bare knowledge of a trade. 
There can not be any due compensation for the loss of that training 
which, in the development of mental power and grasp, gives most 
promise of mastery in any pursuit or undertaking in life. 

The completion of the eighth grade of the public-school course would 
seem to afford in scholastic attainments and mental grasp an excellent 
basis for intelligent and effective mechanical training. It is not improb- 
able, however, that, in the presence of much existing condition and 
environment, more deliberate consideration would suggest entrance 
upon it, at least temi)orarily, at an earlier stage of the public-school 
course. This earlier entrance might also be favored by the advantages 
which would accrue from a continuance of the present scheme in schools 
of lower grade. With admission from the eighth grade, this instruc- 
tion, coupled with the pursuit of such of tlie higher studies as, in 
bearing upon it, would promote and perfect its work, could form one of 
the parallel courses of the high school. 

In this advocacy I do not favor manual training exclusively for this 
class of the school poj^ulation. Its field should be among both classes, 
and among each class to the extent of conditions favoring it. ^^^or do I 
subscribe, to the view that the intellectual training of this class, in 
extent or method, should differ from that of the other class of the school 
population. In either training, where circumstances and condition 
favor, there should be neither discrimination nor restriction. 

The more purely intellectual courses of the high school will always 
have, in their enrollment, those whose circumstances in life permit 
higher intellectual pursuit, whether for professional or for other posi- 
tion in which greater scholastic attainment is required. There is, how- 
ever, a large class among this school population whose condition the 
less practical training offered by the present high-school courses can 
neither remedy nor reach, and whose interests can be best subserved 
by a training promising larger opportunity for immediate pursuit in life. 

While the value of this training, in its disciplinary and moral aspects, 
is large, as well as in its tendency to create the material oonditions 
which contribute to higher uplift of the plane of life, upon which aspi- 
rations for greater intellectual pursuit may arise, it should never be 
forgotten that in the rise of a people the intellectual has ever been an 
indispensable factor. 

The strongest pleas and most cogent reasons for a training that will 
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fit more practically for life are in the thousands of idle youth, in the 
large degree of poverty, and in tbe long records of petty crimes. The 
greater expense than now obtains in the present public-school training 
will simply require the transfer of the balance from the police court to 

the schoolroom. 

Very respectfully, 

G. h\ T. OooK, Superintendent, 

The Board of Trustees. 



STATISTICS. 



Tai$lk l.—Showhif/ the numher of lialf-day schools of each grade in the seventh and 
eighth divisions, and the buildings in which they are located. 



School. 



I 

•»-» 



"Worniley ! 2, 

Phillips j 2 

Garrison ' 2 



Garnet 

John 1\ ("ook.. 
917 V street mv 



CS 
U 

a 
o 

u 



Sumner 1 

Magruder 3 I! 

Stevens j 5 , 3 

Br i figs I 4 2 



Banneker 2 

Logan 2 



-a 
H 



u 
P 
o 



o 
H 



2 
G 
10 
10 
3 
3 
2 
3 
C 
1 
8 
8 



School. 



n 

ca 

« 



Jones 4 

Slater 2 

LoYojoy I 2 

Patterson ' 2 



Lincoln 

Giddings 

Bandall 

Anthony Bowen . 

Bell 

Amhush 



Total 



o 
u 

CO 



33 



f-i 



.£3 

H 



14 



01 

es 
u 

fcXi 

u 
S 
o 



Table 11.— Showing the average numher of impils to the school of grades helow the High 
School, based on the wJiole and the average enrollment. 



• 

Grade. 


Schools. 


Whole 
eiiroll- 
meut. 


Average 
to the 

school on 
the whole 
enroll- 
ment. 


Average 
enroll- 
ment. 


Average 

to the 
school on 
the aver- 
age enroll- 
ment. 


Eighth 


10 








42.9 

36.9 


Seventh 


10 


539 


53.9 


429 


Sixth 




741 


46.3 


591 


37.9 


Fifth 


21 


1,000 
1, 1G9 
1, 611 


47. G 


797 


42.2 


Fourth 


22 
31 


53.1 
51.9 


929 
1,280 


4L2 


Third 

Soeond 


36 


1,921 
2,829 
2,861 


5:}. 3 
51.7 
48.4 


1,526 
1,849 
2,271 


42.3 
4L0 




45 


38.4 


Total 


59 






m 


13,171 


50.7 


9,672 


4a 8 
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Table III. — Showing the whole nnmher enrolled in the seventh and e'ujhtli divislonH in each 
(jvade, and per cent of enrollment for the school years 1S94-95 and lS'Jo-96, with increase 
and decrease. 



Grade. 


1895-96. 


1894-95. 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


Whole, 
enroll- 


Per cent. 




Whole 
enroll- 
ment. 

26 
618 
523 
718 
971 
1,227 

t CI/* 

1, 51o 
1,983 
2.073 

2, 824 


Per cent. 




30 
075 
539 
741 
1,000 
1,169 

1, on 

],921 

2, 329 
2, 801 


0. 23 
5. 24 
4. 19 
5.75 
7.77 
9.08 

IJ. 01 

14.92 
18. 09 
22. 22 


0.21 
4. 95 
4.19 
5.76 
7.78 
9.83 
12. 1.) 
15. 80 
IG. 61 
22. 63 


4 

16 
23 
29 
















Sixth 




Fifth 


58 




95 

250 
37 




62 


First 




Total 

SUMMARY. 
Normal and High schools 




12, 876 


100 


12,479 


100 


517 


120 


705 
3, 449 
8, 722 


5. 47 

26. 79 
67.74 


644 

3, 4;;9 
8, 396 


5.16 

27. 50 
07. 28 


61 
68 

388 




(iramniar schools 

Total 


58 
62 


12, 876 


100 


12, 479 


100 


517 


120 



Table .V. — Showing the number of schools of each grade below the High ScImoI in the 

seventh and eighth divisions. 



Division. 


First 
grade. 


Second 
grade. 


Third 
grade. 


Fourth 
grade. 


Fifth 
grade. 

9 
7 
6 


Sixth 
grade. 


Seventh 
grade. 

6 
6 
4 


Eighth 
grade. 


Total. 


Seventh 

Eighth (A) 

Eighth (B) 

Total 


19 
22 
18 


13 
18 
14 


13 
12 
11 


11 
12 
8 


10 
7 
4 


3 
4 
3 


84 
88 
68 


59 


45 


36 


31 


22 


21 


16 


10 


240 



Table V. — Showing the absolute and relative growth of the High schools of the acrcnth 

and eighth diviaiona. 



Year. , 


Number 
enrolled in 
all grades, 
excluding 
Normal 
School. 


Number 
enrolled in 
the High 
Sehool. 


Per cent 

of cnroll- 
mcTit ill all 

grado.s, 
excluding 
Normal 
School. 


Teachers in 
all {grades, 
excluding 
Normal - 
School 
teachers. 


Teachers 
in High 
School. 


Per cent of 
teachers in 

High School 
on niimbor 
of teachers 
in all grades, 
f^xcluding 
those in Nor- 
mal School. 


1 

• 

Numbor of 

graduates 
from High 
SohooL 


1885-80 


10, 138 


247 


2.4 


174 


G 


3.4 


33 


1886-87... 


10, 345 


276 


2.7 


182 


8 


4.4 


39 


1887-88... 


11, 000 


361 


3.3 


188 


9 


4.8 


51 


1888-89... 


11, 130 


416 


3.7 


197 


11 


- 5.5 


«7 


1889-90.. 


11,398 


345 


3 


211 


12 


5.6 


41 


18!)0-91 


12, 106 


376 


3.1 


226 


14 


6.1 


86 


1891-92 


12, 253 


407 


3.3 


240 


17 


7 


69 


1892-93; 


12, 303 


444 


3.6 


254 


18 


7 


90 


1893-94.. 


12, 207 


460 


3.7 


268 


19 


7 


99 


1894-95.. 


12,453 


618 


4.9 


281 


22 


. 7.8 


131 


1895-96. 


13,846 


675 


5.1 


292 


24 


8.t 


49 
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Table YL— Showing the mmler of schools of each grade in the seventh and eighth 

divisions 2 of which occupy 1 room. 



Division. 



Sc von til ... 
Eiylitli (A) 
Eighth (B) 

Total 



First 


Second 


Third 


grade. 


grade. 


grade. 


15 


10 


6 


U 


13 


6 


18 


10 


2 


47 


83 


14 



Fourth 
grade. 



6 



TotaL 



32 
38 
30 

loo 



Tablb VII. — Showing the luimher of scliool huildirif/s and schoolrooms occupied {owned 

and rented) in the seventh and eighth divisions. 



Tear. 



1885 80 ' 12 

lS8()-87 , 

1887- 88 

1888- 89 13 

1889- 90 

1890- 91 



Buildings. 


Kooms. 


Year. 


Buildings. 
• 


Rooms. 


rs 

a 
}f 
G 


a 
Pi 


; Total. 


Owned. 


Rented. 


Total. 


Owned. 


Rented. 


Total. 


Owned. 


ri 

V 

a 

i) 


Total. 


12 


4 


'16 


114 


.7 


131 




21 


3 


24 


186 


21 


207 


11 


4 


15 


112 


17 


1 

129 




21 


2 


23 


198 


10 


208 


13 


9 


22 


129 


28 


157 


1893-94 


22 


2 


24 


206 


10 


216 


13 


8 


21 


129 


27 


15G 


1894-95 


22 


2 


24 


206 


10 


216 


18 


4 


22 


156 


21 


177 


1895-96 


222 


3 


25 


8212 


422 


234 


18 


4 


623 


166 


22 


6190 

















•Bnildiiiij owned by first six divisiona given up at end of the school year. 

2 Cliauiberliiiu Building not counted. 

»Oue used for Normal, 17 for High, 1 for supervising principal's office, 6 for industrial schools, 1 for 
retiring room, and 10 rooms at Stevens abandoned during reconstrnotion. 

'•Eiilht rooms for industrial schools. 

6Iuclu(liug one two-room building (Iree of rent to the District of Columbia) given up at the end of 
the school year. 

Number of grammar and primary schools, 240. 

Table VIII.— ^7<otti«^ growth of the schooh of the seventh and eighth divisions during the 

last twenttj-nine years. 



Year. 



18G7-OS, 

1868- 69. 

1869- 70 

1870- 71 

1871- 72 

1872- 73 

1873- 74 

1874- 75 

1875- 76 

1876- 77 

1877- 78 

1878- 79 

1879- 80 

1880- 81 

1881- 82 



Number 

of 
schools. 


Number 
of 

teachers. 


Number 

of 
pupils. 


Year. 


Number 

of 
schools . 


Number 

of 

teachers. 


Number 

of 
pupils. 


41 


41 


2, 300 


1882-83 


135 


147 


8,735 


52 


52 


3, 000 


1883-84 


140 


354 


9,181 


66 


63 


3, 650 \ 


' 1884-85 


149 


102 


9,614 


68 


66 


4, 986 


1 1885-86 


161 


174 


10, 158 


75 


78 


4,661 


1886-87 


168 


182 


10,365 


76 


86 


6,188 


1887-88 


170 


191 


11,040 


74 


87 


5,280 


1888-89 


186 


202 


11,170 


75 


89 


5, 489 


1889-90 


197 


216 


11,438 


76 


90 


5, 454 ' 


1890-91 


214 


230 


12, 132 


79 


92 


5, 954 


1891-92 


224 


244 


12, 280 


96 


109 


6,515 


1892-93 


229 


258 


12,329 


108 


119 


7,731 


1893-94 


286 


272 


12,233 


117 


130 


8,080 


1894-95 


246 


286 


12, 479 


121 


134 


8, 164 


1895-96 


253 


297 


12,876 


130 


143 


8,303 











•4 
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Table IX.— Showing whole enrollment of pupils in each grade, by sexes, in the seventh 
and eighth divisions for the school year ending June SO, 1896, 



Grade. 



Normal School. 
High School... 

Eighth 

Seventh 

Sixth 

Fifth 

Fourth 

Third 

Second 

First 



Normal and High achoola . . 

Grammar schools 

Primary schools 

Total 



Whole enrollment. 



Boys. 



7 

198 
235 
824 
437 
511 
704 
839 
1,017 
1,250 



Total 5, 522 

SUMMARY. 



205 
1,507 
3, 810 



5, 522 



Girls. 



23 
477 
304 
417 
563 
658 
907 
1,082 
1,312 
1,611 



Total. 



30 
675 
539 
741 
1, 000 
1, 169 
1,611 
1,921 
2,329 
2, 861 



Per 
cent. 



7, 354 



12, 876 



500 
1,942 
4,912 



I 705 
3, 449 
8,722 



7, 354 



12, 876 



0. 23 
5. 24 
4.19 
5.75 
7.77 
9.08 
12. 51 
14.92 
18. 09 
22. 22 



100 



5. 47 
26.79 
67.74 



100 



List of achoolhouaea mned, %Diih their respective locations and when erected. 



Divi- 
Rion. 



Name of building. 





High School 


7 




7 




7 




7 




FT 
• 




7 




7 


Phillips 


8 A 


Garnet 


8 A 


John P. Cook 


8 A 


Banneker 


8 A 




8 A 




8 A 


Slater . 


8 A 


Logan 


8 A 


Patterson 


8 A 




8 B 




8 B 


Randall 


8 B 


Giddings 


8 B 


Anthony Bowen. . 


8 B 


Bell 


8 B 


Ambush 


8 B 





Location of building. 



M vstreet, between Ist street and New Jersey avenue nw . 

17tb and M streets nw 

21st street, between K and L streets n w 

M street, between 16th and 17th streets nw 

Prospect street, between 83d and 84th streets nw 

22d and £ streets nw 

12th street, between E and S streets nw 

N street, between 27th and 28th streets nw 

U street, between Vermont avenue and 10th street nw — 

O street, between 4th and 5th streets nw 

8d street, between E and L streets nw 

1st and L streets sw 

12th and D streets ne 

P street, between North Capitol and 1st streets nw 

3d and G streets ne 

Vermont avenue, between U and V streets nw 

1st and Ptoroe streets nw 

2d and C streets se 

1st and I streets sw 

G street, between 3d and 4th streets se 

9th and E streets sw 

Ist street, between B and C streets sw 

L street, between 6th and 7th streets sw 

15th and C streets sa 



When 
erect- 
ed. 



1890 
1871 
1868 
1887 
1884 
1889 
1889 
1890 
1880 
1868 
1882 
1889 
1872 
1890 
1891 
1893 
1^ 
1871 
1876 
1887 
1867 
1889 
1889 
1896 



KoTB.-Charaberlaia Bidldiag abandonad ■• uafl^ fat vm. Bee footnota >, TaUe YH. 
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LUt ofrcnUd schooIhouscSf with their respective locations and when erected. 









When 




Locati'^u of buildiug. 


erect- 




• 


ed. 


S A 






1877 
1866 
1870 















> Used daring the reconstruction of Stevens School. 
SEVENTH DIVISION. 

Washington, D. C, June 30, 1896, 
Sir : I submit herewith a report of the condition of the schools of 
this division and the work done in them during the year just ended: 

Tahh showing distribution of schools by buildings. 



Bnilding. 



Masnider 
Sl*veE5 ... 
Briggs .... 
Wonaley.. 
Phillip*.., 
Garrison ., 



(D 

a 



tit 



a 
u 

be 

P 

<D 



2 

fct) 



<5> 

2 

.•d 



u 
fcC 

u 

la 
H 



t 
o 



01 



U 

eS 

j So 

O 03 

<» i 

CO i Ph 



1 

2 
3 
3 
1 
2 
1 







OD 

r . 


:3 


s 

o 


Teache] 


-t-i 
O 

H 


o 


11 


10 


11 


10 


7 


8 




18 


24 




8 


13 


'9 


8 


9 


9 


8 


9 


8 


8 


8 



Wbule number of pupils enrolled 4, 329 

Average enrollment 3,484 

Averau'e att' ndancc 3,307 

Percentage of attendnnro 94.9 

Number on roll at close of year 3, 115 

AOOOMMODATION. 

The numerous applicants for admission to the schools soon demon- 
strated that the 80 schools with which the year opened were not siilfi- 
dent to meet the demand for seats, and made clear the necessity for 
additional accommodations. Four new schools were opened, one at 
Suiiiiior. one at ]^>riogs, and two at Stevens. 

Thi reason lor tlie unexpected increase in the number of applicants 
iiiay be icund in the lact that the two church schools in this section of 
the ( ity were discontinued. The closing of those schools may be 
regarded as a compliment to the efficiency of the public schools. 

ihe openm 0: of the new schools was by no means a pleasant problem 
wuii jiiicu to deal. It meant a shortening of the sessions of schools 
airea<ly established, and therefore a vioorous and, in some cases, an 
ammomous protest from parents who have learned the disadvantages 
of the half-day school. 

Of the 84 schools in the division, 50 are above the second gra4e, and 
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should, in the interest of good grading and thorough iustructioc, have 
whole-day sessions. 

The evils of the half-time school are becoming more and more appiar- 
ent each year, and unless relief is afforded by additional buildings our 
system of grading will be seriously affected. Of the objections to half- 
day scliools three of the more prominent may be mentioned : 

1. The time is too short for the thorough and satisfactory completion 
of the grade work; for this reason many pupils are forced to remain in 
the grade two years. Many others become dissatisfied and withdraw 
from the schools. 

2. Two sets of children of different age and size are compelled to use 
the same furniture, which in many instances is much too large or cor- 
respondingly too small, and tends to the infliction of physical injury to 
the pupil. 

3. It forces into the streets children of x>oor parents, who, by reason 
of their occupation, are unable to care for them during the hours they 
are out of school; consequently the opportunity for the acquirement of 
vicious habits is forced upon them, and they soon begin a life of idleness 
and crime for which they are hardly blamable. This class of children 
is entitled to that protection from the conununity which is afforded by 
the public schools. The crimes and misdemeanors committed by them 
should staud as a rebuke to the community and a reminder of duty 
unperformed. 

The remodeling of the Stevens building will relieve the community 
of much needless anxiety, for the people had come to the belief that the 
structure was unsafe and liable to fall at any time. There is urgent 
need of another 8-room building located at a point where it can be used 
to relieve the crowded condition of Sumner, Stevens, and Briggs 
buildings. The Miner building is well located ibr this purpose. 

DISCIPLINE. 

The discipline as a whole has reached a point in excellence which 
makes the school a place of pleasure to both pupils and teachers. 
This condition, of course, is due ftindamentally to good teaching. It 
is also due to the £ftct that all good teachers realize the folly of the 
frequent use of harsh methods of punishment and appreciate the 
value of those methods which touch the inner being and awaken a 
feehng of self respect. Nagging, scolding, and sending home for 
slight offenses have been abandoned by the wise teacher. The fault- 
finding, impatient teacher, who is ever ready to dwell on small faults 
and to magnify them, is always uuhappy, never successful, and an 
infliction upon the school. The hearty cooperation of the parents has 
also done much to increase the efficiency of the school in this par- 
ticular. 

SCHOOL WOEK. 

^0 changes were made in the course of study lasTt year. Therefore the 
t^hers were able to take up the work at the beginning of the year 
H, Doc. 7 68 
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without delay and pursue it along the lines which marked the work of 
the previous year with that intelligence and enthusiasm w:hich have 
become characteristic of them. To avoid a repetition of what has been 
said in former reports concerning this phase of the work, details must 
be omitted and the subject concluded with the statement that, with few 
exceptioiiSj the work of the schools during tlie year was excellent and 
reflects great credit u]X)n a corps of teachers who richly deserve the 
coulideuce of the school ofiQcers and the esteem of the community. 

SCHOOL PROPERTY. 

The absence of proper protection to the thousands of dollars' worth 
of property in the division by failure to furnish locks and keys seems 
almost criminal in view of the fact that an annual plea for protection 
is made. It is manifestly unjust to hold teachers responsible for the 
loss of books in rooms whose doors are without proper fastenings. 



Number of free text-books on hand at the close of the year 21, 108 

Number lost during the year 19 

Number returned as unfit for farther use 403 

Number destroyed on account of contagion 5 



LIBRARIES. 

Additions were made to all the school libraries during the year. The 
books were bought with the proceeds of concerts and literary entertain- 
ments by the pupils and teachers. The patronage which these enter- 
tainments received shows the great interest taken in the libraries by 
the public. 

PIANOS. 

The pupils and teachers in each building, except the Magruder, have 
boiij^ht for their use a piano, which adds greatly to the pleasure of the 
schools both in entertainment and discipline. 

SHOE FUND. 

The shoe fund was replenished by the proceeds of a concert given in 
the Nineteenth Street Baptist Church December last. The trustees 
donated the use of the church and rendered other valuable aid in 



making the concert a pleasant success. 

Amount realized from concert $200. 50 

Amount received from Evening Star Santa Claus Club. . . *'**.'."'*.' 34. 50 

Amount received from charity 8. 66 

I>eficit paid by this office [ . . . ] [ . . . . . 2. 14 

Total 240.70 

Nnnilx r of pairs of shoes distributed to needy pupils ^ 

Number of pairs of hose ...... 124 

EzpendituTM: — — 

Amount paid for shoe* and hose $191. 46 

Cost of <M>noert ^ 49.^ 



Total 



340.70 
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The work of assisting needy pupils in the schools is dooe wit&iw 
much privacy as oir<$umfirt»iioes will permit. 
Very respectftilly, 

H. P. MONTaOMEBY, 

Supervising Principal, 

Gr. T. T. OooK, Esq., 

Superintendent of Public SchooU. 



EIGHTH DIVISION A. 

Washington, D. C, June 30, 1896, 

Sib : The work of the schools has been substantially along the same 
lines as in the preceding session. 

SCHOOL BUI1.DINOS. 

These are generally in good condition, but would be greatly helped 
by paint, inside and outside. 

Tiie dark and dingy appearance of the interior walls of Banneker 
building makes a very unfavorable impression upon all who look upon 
them. 

The new arrangements for flushing the closets at Banneker have 
added much to the sanitary condition of the building. I would respect- 
fully ask that similar improvements be made at John F. Oook and 
Lovejoy buildings. 

A feeling of uneasiness exists among parents and pupils of Lovejoy 
because of the fall of plastering. This has caused quite a marked 
decrease in the attendance. Something should be done to assure the 
public that this school building is safe. 

Tlie continued occupancy of the basement room at the Cook school 
is a serious menace to the health and progress of pupils. 

Attention is again called to the need of keys to many of the school- 
room doors and closets to properly protect the valuable books and other 
articles. Some losses have occurred through lack of keys. 

The schoolhonses have bem well kept by the exceptionally faithM 
and painstaking janitors. 

HALF-DAY SCHOOLS. 

Of the 88 schools embraced in this division, 38 are half-day. Five 
fourth-grade and 6 third-grade schools were forced to run a half day. 
The Douglass School, at the corner of Pierce and First streets NW., 
Will afford relief to the crowded condition of the other schools in that 
immediate vicinity. 

ATTBNBANOB. 

The maximum enrollment was attained in October, the aggregate 
"«ing 3,790 J the lowest occurred in June, being 3,137. From the 
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Statistics filed in your office you will observe that but 17 suspensions, 21 
corporals, and no dismissals were reported^ These facts speak well for 
the discipline found in the schools. 

SCHOOL WOBK. 

The work of supervision has included the usual grade meetings and 
frequent inspection of the schools, during which the supervisor has often 
taught classes. Many tests have been given, and with encouraging 
results. More stress should be put upon the application of what is 
taught. The developing of suitable concepts is a chief need. 

There is not enough emphasis placed on the mastery of words. 
Teachers are too apt to be absorbed in details — not systematic in pat- 
ting facts under principles. In a word, more attention should be paid 
to classification. 

The pui)ils should be taught how to study and to arrange their work 
on paper. More written work should be had in connection with daily 
instruction. 

DISCIPLINE. 

The discipline of the schools has been good. The changes made in 
the principalships of the buildings have resulted in much benefit. 
With one exception, the discipline of the individual schools has been 
excellent. 

The teachers have made it possible to record the good results, and 
to them is due the credit. I thank them for the cooperation shown. 

To the trustee, Mrs. li. H. Terrell, who by frequent and lengthy visits 
to the schools has manifested a deep interest, and to you for considera- 
tion and courtesy I return thanks. 

Very respectfully, W. S. Montoombby, 

Supervising Principal* 

G. F. T. OooK, Esq., 

Superintendent of Public Schools. 



EIGHTH DIVISION B. 



WASHiNaTON, D. C, June 30, 1896, 
8ie: In forwarding herewith the statistical reports of this division 
for the year ending June 30, 1896, 1 desire to particularly commend my 
tewjhers to you, who, almost without exception, by their earnestuess 
and fidelity have labored to improve the character of the school work, 
and through the schools to benefit the community in which we are 
workmg. 1 wish to express my gratification at the high standard ol 
the work done by the teachers as a whole. 

Special attention is caUed to the dangerons condition of the Randall 
fechool, ownig to the wooden stairs in that buUding, and I would urge 
tiie immediate neoessitiy for replaemg them with a firepKKif stairway. 
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You and tbe local trustee will please accept my tlianks for the 
courtesies received during the year. 

Yours, truly, J. H. N. Wabino, 

Supervising Ptineipah 

G. F. T. OooK, Esq., 

Superintendent of Public Schools, * 



HIGH SCHOOL. 

Washington, D. O., June 30, 1896. 

Sib : I have the honor to submit herewith my annual report for the 
year ending June 30, 1896. 

JVwm&er and attendance, 

Namber of pnpils readmitted from previous year 364 

Number admitted at the beginning of the year 270 

Number subseqaently admitted 41 

Whole number enrolled (boys, 198} girls, 477) 675 

Number of withdrawals .' , 154 

Number at the close of the year (boys, 141 j girls, 380) 521 

Average number enrolled , 594 

Average number in daily attendance 569 

Percentage of attendance 95.7 



Attendance by months. 



Month. 



September. 
October ... 
November, 

December 
January. . 
February . 

March 

April , 

May 

June , 



Average 
raroUment. 


Average 
attendance. 


Per- 
centage. 


645 


635.4 


98.5 


646.4 


626.4 


96.0 


684.3 


frl9 


97.5 


629.2 


593.5 


94.3 


600 


577.3 


95.4 


593.4 


565. 1 


95.2 


575.8 


550.6 


95.6 


561.2 


527 


98.9 


546.4 


518.8 


94.8 


512.6 


500.4 


97.6 



How diitrihuted. 



Coarse. 


Tint 
year. 


Second 
year. 


Third 
year. 


Fourth 
year. 


Academic 


126 

6 
66 


90 
90 


64 

11 


95 
4 

• 


Scientific ... 


Tecbnical... 


Business. .. 


47 






Total 






884 


837 


76 


99 
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table showing growth of the school. 





Num- 


Whole enrollment. 


^Number 


Year. 


ber of 
teach- 








01 grau* 




ers. 


Boys. 

. — 


airls. 


Total. 






100 J OK • 


A 


22 


150 


172 


AO 


loor. 0^ 




37 


210 


247 


00 






51 


225 


276 






9 


73 


288 


361 


51 




11 


81 


825 


416 


67 




12 


64 


281 


345 


41 


1890-01 


14 


82 


294 


370 


86 




17 


104 


303 


407 


69 




18 


117 


327 


444 


90 


1893-94 


19 


140 


320 


460 


99 


1894-95 


22 


197 


421 


618 


131 




24 


198 


477 


675 


49 



BUILDING AND ACCOMMODATIONS. 

This building is built to accommodate 450 pupils. Our highest enroll- 
ment this year is G75. The study halls, which are considered absolutely 
essential in any high school to discipline and good order, had to be 
turned into class rooms. 

If we may judge from the number remaining in this school and the 
number promoted from the eighth grade we shall have about 760 pupils 
in September, 1896. 

In view of these facts we earnestly hope that some provision may be 
made to accommodate this excess. 



INSTBUCTION. 

Our pupils have selected four of the five courses of instruction pre- 
pared for them, distributing themselves as foUows: Academic, 316: 
scientitic, 243; business, 112, and technical, 6. 

I would recommend that another major study, French or German, be 
omitted trom the technical course and the time be given to manual train- 
mg. The course would thus consist of English, algebra, manual traiu- 

!r^'Jl • P^P'^^ "^^^^^ ^^^^ "^^^^ ^ore satisfactory 

progress m manual training. 

The oourseB of study are as follows: 
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We have pursued the same course this year that we have for the two 
years previous in ascertaining and determining the scholarship and- 
deportment of pupils. The reciations are marked when made, and at 
the end of each quarter those pupils who have not attained an average 
of 75 in each study are required to enter the examination in that study. 

The attendance and behavior of pupils are also essential elements of 
exemption from examination. Those who are absent from school more 
than three days in a quarter must enter all the examinations for that 
quarter, while those whose record is below 85 in deportment in any 
quarter nnist enter the examinations for that quarter. Thus any one of 
the three thing's mentioned, scholarsliip, attendance, and deportment, 
may counsel a ])U])il to enter the examinations. 

Tiio pupils are required to make an annual average of 65 per cent in 
each major or daily study, and 50 per cent in each minor or weekly 
study, ior the purpose of unconditional promotion or graduation. 
Pupils wlio are promoted conditionally must remove the condition by an 
examination at the beginning of the next school year or remain unclassi- 
fied, and can not graduate until they pass a satisfactory examination. 

Our experience has satisfied us that this method is sufficient to call 
forth the highest exertion on the part of the pupils in their scholarship, 
and it also aftects the attendance and deportment most favorably. 

We are aware that the system of marking recitations and examina- 
tions is not perfect ; teachers differ in estimating the value of an answer ; 
but nothing yet has been discovered to supersede this method, and Avhen 
applied with ordinary common sense it affoids the nearest approxima- 
tion to justice and impartiality, acts as the greatest stimulus to careful 
preparation, and -ives the greatest satisfaction to the majority of both 
pupils and teachers. The desire to excel others may not arise from 
tlie noblest motives, but it certainly is an incentive to the highest 
etlort and development of the pupils. 

We have been greatly hampered by pupils failing to get required 
text books. The rules heretofore made this a sufficient cause for suspen- 
sion -unless satisfactorily explained." As I have noticed that this is 
omitted m the new rules, I hope we shall be allowed to compel pupils 
to get the necessary text-books. Their failure to do so gives us an 

l^Z^^y'^V'"'^}'^' conditioned pupils, which is an injury to 
them and reflects unfavorably upon the school 

foildllTT'^*'' briefly the amount and nature of the work per- 

Sours ''t P-Pil« each, and the number 

01 boars spent on eacb subject. 

ACABmno, SCIENTIFIC, AND TECHNICAL OOUESES. 

RNGUSH. 

fJ:^^:'r'^" --"d year, us, third year, 75; 

In the first year three horns a week aie giveu to English. We lind 
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this time altogether too short. Four hours a week are given to history. 
We think it would be better to give four hours a week to English and 
three to history, especially on account of the relative importance of the 
two studies to our pupils. 

The course pursued in the first year is as follows: Lesson in Lock- 
wood's English, comprising punctuation, letter writing, errors, and 
li^rures; Dickens's Christmas Carol, Tennyson's Idylls of the King,Haw- 
thoiiH^'s Tales of the White Hills, and sketches were read. Si)ecial 
attention was paid to the thought, the punctuation, the figures, and 
the construction. Some attention was also paid to narration and 
description in reading and writing. 

In the second year the pupils spent the first three quarters in the 
study of Shakespeare's comedies. The Merchant of Venice was read 
in the class. Special attention was given to the study of plot, character 
sketching, beauty of language, figures, grammatical forms, and char- 
acteristic words. The pni)ils were required to read another comedy 
outside of class and report upon it. 

The fourth quarter was spent in studying the principles of rhetoric 
and in reading- (loldsinitli's Deserted Village. Frequent written exer- 
cises were required throughout the year. 

IJnt two hours ;i week throughout the year are given to the study of 
English in the second year. Five hours a week are given to the study 
ot physics in this year. We think it would be an improvement to take 
one from physics and add it to English. 

In the third year the pupils read, during the first half of the year, 
the first two books of Milton's Paradise Lost. Essays were required 
from the pupils on the leading characters of these books. Shakespeare 
was studied during the second half year, and the following plays were 
read: Hamlet and Macbeth. Particular attention was paid to the 
historical, grammatical, philological, and jesthetic points of these 
plays, and essays on the principal characters of each play were pre- 
pared by the pupils, read in class, and criticised. English literature 
from its beginnings through the period of the Kestoration was studied, 
gm\t stress being laid upon the writers of the Elizabethan and Eesto- 
ration periods. Passages from both Milton and Shakespeare were 
memorized by the pupils as a part of the rhetorical work of the year. 

In the fourth year nineteenth-century literature was studied during 
the year, and the works of Wordswortti, Maoaulay, and Tennyson were 
read and criticised. The class took notes on literary criticism from 
lectures given by the teacher, and original critical essays on the works 
of the authors studied were presented by each pupil, after which the 
views of the most eminent critics on the same authors were read in 
class. Passages from the authors were memorized. The work of the 
year aimed not only at familiarity with the writings of certain authors, 
but to encourage individual literary criticism on the part of each 
pupil. The work of the class has been quite satisfactory as a whole. 
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LATIN. 



Number of pupils: First year, 120 j second year, 90 j third year, 64; 
fourth year, 35. 

Five liours a week were given to the Latin classes in the first year 
and four in the second, third, and fourth years. 

Ill the lirst year the text-book used was Harper and Burgess's Induc- 
tive Method, which continues to give satisfaction. The pupils were 
thorou^lily drilled in Latin forms, and emphasis placed on construction. 
The pupils read several chapters of Caesar, Book I, in addition to the 
regular work prescribed in the text-book — Harper and Burgess's. 

The classes of the second year read the first three books of Caesar's 
Commentaries. The written work was Part III, CoUar^s Latin Prose 
Composition. The grammar work included verb and noun forms, all 
the rules of syntax, purpose and result, and indirect discourse. 

The third-year class has read the first, second, tliird, and fourtli 
Orations against Oataline, and the Citizenship of Arcliias. Part IV of 
Collar's Latiu Prose Composition constituted the written work of this 
class. 

The fourth-year class began Virgil this year and completed the read- 
ing of five books. As this was their lirst introduction to Latin poetry, 
considerable time was gi\ en to the study of meter and the mastery of 
scansion. The work has consisted of translation^ construing, and scan- 
ning; while some mythology and the memorizing of passages in the 
text of striking beauty or interest have also been required. 

GREEK. 

There were only two pupils who elected Greek this year, one in the 
second year and one in the third. These two pupils, however, consti- 
tuted two classes, the one in the second year taking it for the first time; 
the one in the third year began Greek in the second year, and continued 
It in the third. Four hours per week were given to Creek in both years. 

In the beginners^ class the declensions and conjugations, simple-sen- 
tence composition, (juick locognition of cases and verb forms, complet- 
ing the forms, accurate translation, and dictation from review lessons 
ha ve all received special attention. White's Beginners' Book was used. 

In the ad valued class Xenophon's Anabasis was read-Books I and 
1 1 and part ot I>>ook III. Oreek literature wtm studied and Greek com- 
position; wiittcm coinpositiou was also kept in mind in translating so 

^ ready-working vocabulary and correct 

VBBNCR. 

Hnmber of pnpils: Third year, 19; fourtli vear 4 
11»^„™^l\l*^!,*"'^ <- the first time, and 

^^^trfflr^^^f';""'-" ''""-^^ those of the fourth 

wxea a seoona-year class m French. 
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The beginners' class did good work. They studied Professor 
Fontaine's Livre de lecture et de conversation. Special attention was 
paid to the pronunciation; considerable dictation work proved very 
helpful. French was used as mucli as possible in the class. 

The advanced class read all of tKe Historiettes Modernes — most of 
them previously prepared; however, two or more were read at sight, or 
the students translated as the teacher pronounced, without previous 
study, easy passages being selected. This practice was productive of 
good results. 

GERMAN. 

Number of pupils: First year, 145; second year, 88; third year, 11; 
fourtli year, 4. 

Ill addition to the above pupils who are in the scientific course, 19 
pupils of the academic course in the third year and 7 i)npils of the 
academic course in the fourth year elected German, those of the third 
year electing it for the first time, thus forming a first-year class; while 
those of the fourth year electing it for the first time in the third year 
and continuing it in the fourth year, formed a second-year class. 

In the first year the pupils were taught to build up a vocabulary by 
learning the names of familiar objects. They also began the study of 
the grammar during this quarter, and continued it during the second 
and third, paying special attention to the article, noun, adjective, pro- 
noun, and preposition. The fourth quarter was spent in studying the 
verb in the active voice. 

The pupils were also required to write sentences illustrating the uses 
of the parts of speech, and analyze and parse them. In addition to the 
lessons, descriptive and otherwise, intended for reading in the Sprach- 
buch und Lesebuch^ three stories in Es War Einmal were read and 
translated. 

The second-year pupils read the Bilderbuch Ohne Bilder and the 
Brigitta and completed Sheldon's German Grammar. Very much atten- 
tion has been givm to grammatical work in the way of blackboard 
exercises in translating English into German. The work on the whole 

was satisfactory. 

The third-year pupils read during the year Dr. Bernbardt's excerpts 
from Schiller's Thirty Years' War~(lustav Adolph in Deutschland— 
besides completing five periods in German literature in Bernhardt's 
Deutsche Litteratur Geschichte. The class has also had weekly exer- 
cises in sentence, letter, and composition writing. Their work was 
very creditable. 

The fourth-year class has read daring the year several selections 
from Goethe's Meisterw^ke, and a Iwpge number of his ballads and 
lyric poems. The progress made was satisfactory, the pupils mani- 
testing great interest in their work, which was Mthftilly performed. 

The pupils of the third-year academic course who took first-year Ger- 
man were able to make much more rapid progress than the pupils of 
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the first year in the scientific course. Their two years' previous train- 
ing gave them a decided advantage. They completed Beriihardt's 
Sprachbucli und Lesebuch, and were given special drill in grammar and 
analysis of construction. The pupils of the fourth-year academic course 
completed Sheldon's German Grammar and read Bilderbuch Ohne 
Bilder and Schiller's William Tell. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Algebra {first year). — The number of pupils studying algebra was 
212. Five hours per week were given to this study. The course pre- 
scribed lias been completed. The power to grasp principles and apply 
them has been the aim kept in view in teaching this subject. Original 
exercises have been required from time to time in addition to the regular 
work of the text-book — Wenthworth's Common School Algebra. 

(reometry {seeoud year). — There were 178 pupils studying geometry. 
They completed the first five books of Wenthworth's New Plane and 
Solid Geometry, with sufficient original work to enable them to grasp 
the subject. Throughout the year particular stress has been laid upon 
the fundamental principles of the subject. Quality of work done has 
been the object rather than quantity. 

8oUd geometry and trigonometry, -^l^onv third-year pupils elected to 
continue mathematics. They completed solid geometry, conic sections, 
and plane trigonometry. The work done by this class has been very 
satisfactory and encouraging in every particular. Intense interest was 
manifested in the subjects throughout the year and a very high scholar- 
ship has been the result. 

HISTORY. 

The number of pupils in history was as follows: First year, 271: 
second year, 178; third year, 14; fourth year, 3. 

Four hours per week were given to this subject in the first vear, three 
in the second, and four in the third and fourth years. Tlie pupils of 
the first year studied Myers's Eastern Nations and Greece during the 
first and second (juarters, supplemented by outside reading and essays 
wntte^ by the pupds up(m the most important events, personages, and 
subjects connected with the ancient nations and Gre^^ In the third 

vLlr \ 7T^'"^ '^^^^^^^ History of the Eoman 

1 eople and f ollowed the story through the Age of Augustus. 

A n !n.h? \ n by considerable enthusiasm and interest. 

T 1 !i " ""^^^'^ remarkable historical capa^^ity. 
The ^„ >i ^^'^^^'^JHl year has been the same as that of last year, 
aid 1 1'?"' ' r '^^.^^^^^^*^^^einMyers's General History 
a Mont^^^ Lead,^g Facts in English History. They were 

F« h ir L^^^^ ^^^"-^ characters'and events in 

ex t lelt w.. ^^^^^^.^^P^**^ «^em in the class. A nun.ber of 

^ i to tTh r t^o^^gl't and research. The aim 

has been to teach the pupil to read and investigate for himself. 
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As the three pupils of the fourth year elected history this year and 
did not during their third year, they were consolidated with the pupils 
of the third year and made one class for purposes of recitation. 

They studied Fiske's Civil Government and Ely's Economics. Con- 
siderable collateral reading has also been required, and historical essays 
and biography of American statesmen, together with articles throwing 
light on any phase of our subject from current periodicals have been 
read and commented on in class. 

PHYSICS. 

Number of pupils : Second year, 172; third year, 62; fourth year, 14. 

The second-year classes pursued the course as laid down in Gages' 
Introduction to Physical Science through the first three lessons in 
electricity. 

The third-year classes completed sound and light in the same course 
and did a little work in the usefal application of electricity. 
The fourth-year class completed two-thirds of the course as laid down 

in Thompson's Elementary Lessons in Electricity and Magnetism. 
Some time was also given to electrical construction and practical work. 

CHEMISTRY. 

There were three classes in chemistry — a first-year class of 4 pupils, 
a second-year class of 6, and a third-year class of 2. Chemistry is 
begun in the second year. Five hours a week were given to this sub- 
ject. The work of the year included inorganic chemistry, a study of 
the metals and nonmetals, and a brief consideration of organic chem- 
istry. A course was also given in qualitative analysis to those who 
had completed the introductory work. A brief course was given in 
quantitative analysis, but the limited time that can be given necessa- 
rily retards progress in this branch of the work. Mineralogy was also 
included. In all branches of the subject the main and ultimate aim is 
to stimulate the observational powers and interest of the students and 
to draw from them independent conclusions j also to present to them as 
far as possible the practical side of the subject and its application to 
everyday life. 

BOTAinr. 

The number of pupils in botany was 48. Nine pupils of the third 
year elected botany, and the 39 of the fourth-year class, for whom it is 
prescribed, took it. Four hours a week were given to botany. 

The work comprised a study of systematical, structural, microscop- 
ical, and physiological botany, considering in a general way those facts 
and principles that could be best observed wid understood during the 
time allotted to the subject. 

The work in microscopical botany comprised a knowledge of the 
parts and adjustment of the microscope; a study of the low forms of 
vegetable Ufe— bacteria-fungia; study of microscopical sections of tihe 
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higher parts, so as to obtain a more definite idea of their anatomy. 
The i)upils were required to represent by drawings all the parts exam- 
ined. A study of the growth of the plant I'rom seed and its further 
development was made and drawings required illustrating each step in 
the development. A study of the plant as a whole and its parts and 
their modifications was made in detail. 

During the last quarter a study was made of a number of plants, 
including analysis and classification, and special study of several 
groups and orders. During this quarter herbariums were prepared by 
each pupil. Study was also made of specimens in the Botanic Gar- 
dens. Throughout the year papers were prepared and presented before 
the class representing some special study or observational work. Dur- 
ing the course every effort was made to have the material before the 
pupils, so that facts could be best understood and impressed and inde- 
pendent conclusions deduced. 

OEOLOGT. 

Number of i)upils, 5; time, three hours a week. The work com> 
prised recitations from Geike's (leology, topics and papers prepared by 
the pupils, discussions, visits to the National Museum, field work, and 
a collection of specimens. 

In connection with the work a thorough study was made of the min- 
eral specimens and rocks that are in the school museum. 

ZOOLOGY. 

Number of pupils, 271. This subject is confined to the first-year 
pupils; one hour per week is given to it. This time is only sufficient 
to give a bare outline of the subject. The pupils, however, manifest a 
great interest m the subject, readily furnishing specimens of the vari- 
ous animals requu^ed to illustrate the development of life in its simplest 
forms. 

BUSINESS OOTJESB. 

Number of pupils, 112-flrst year, 05; second year, 47. Time, four 
hours a week thrmigboHt the year. "uo, 

J^1^7'^^ Lockwood's EugUsh. Careful 

attention was given t., pnnetnation, letter writing, errors, and the 

Hearth an.I ( hnstmas Card, and Macauley's Essay on Hastings. They 

uum-t'.im",',!'' t'^r^ P^P"* ''^^ carefliUy reviewed in 

Sketchbook. "*^8 ^« «ontoed to a study of Irviug's 
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SHORTHAND. 

Kuinber of pupils, 112 — first year, 65 ; second year, 47. Three Lours 
a week were giveu to the first year and four to the second. 

In the first year the work as outlined iu the "course of study" was 
iu the main accomplished. The exercises contained in the manual 
were supplemented by many from other sources, all designed to give 
the pupils a practical knowledge of the principles of the subject. 

The latter part of the third quarter and all of the fourth were devoted 
to dictation exercises. Business letters and easy extracts were read at * 
a slow rate to the pupils, who, after taking them down iu shorthand, 
were required to make a correct longhand copy of their notes. 

The work in the second year has not been us satisfactory as desired, 
on account of the large size of the class — 47 pupils. The work as laid 
out in the course of study" has been followed as nearly as possible. 

BOOKKEEPING. 

Number of pupils, 112 — first year 65; second year, 47. Five hours 
per week were given to this subject in the first year and four in the 
second. • 

In the first year the work done embraces not only that which is pre- 
scribed but much other work. All the commercial papers involved in 
the transactions were made out and exchanged by the pupils. A num- 
ber of sets of transactions taken from the business of a teacher, a 
doctor, and a contractor, serving as excellent practical examples, were 
written up by the pni)ils. In a few of the sets the pupils were required 
to perform all the business practice. 

In the second year the aim was to make the work done by the 
pupils as practical as possible. To this end many supplemental sets 
involving transactions of more or less diflftculty were given. Business 
practice was had for about two months, the class for this purpose being 
divided into three business communities. Each pupil had dealings, 
varied in character, with the other members of his community. In 
addition to recording the transactions from actual basiness, everyone 
had practice in making checks, drafts, notes, leases, order tickets, and 
invoices, in receiving and paying out money, in sending away ship- 
menty, keeping a bank account, discounting notes and drafts, and in 
various other operations of a business character. The work done by 
the pupils was generally satisfactory. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Number of pupils, 112— first year, 66 j second year, 47. Much stress 
was put upon the theory of method, the reasons for every process being 
considered of primary importance in work of this advanced nature. 
Sadler's Business Arithmetic, Part II, is an exceedingly laractical 
treatise of the subject, and in pursuing the above course the object 
was to secure accuracy, not so much by observatton of rul«8 as thioa|^ 



I 
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a logical line of deduction and then aualyzation. The pnpils of the sec- 
ond year spent their last quarter profitably in reviewing arithmetic. 

TYPEWRITING. 

Number of pupils, 112 — first year, 65 j second year, 47. Time, three 
hours per week. On account of the small number of machines, the 
classes had always to be divided into two sections, and thus only one- 
half of the time could be utilized. 

In the first year due attention was given to fingering, but special 
attention was given to letter writing. Exercises in copying, dictation, 
tabular statements, and manifolding were given to the pupils. Care 
was tiikcii to give work in the execution of which the pupils would 
gain a lull knowledge of the difl'erent parts of the machine and learn 
their uses. 

The class in the second year was unable, for the reason mentioned 
above, to spend the time required in the course of study at the 
machines. We have but 20 machines, and the class consisted of 47 
pupils. It was impossible, therefore, to attain any considerable degree 
of speed, and consequently the stress was laid upon accuracy. 

COMMERCIAL LAW. 

This subject was taught to the pupils of the second year during the 
first and second quarters by a series of lectures and examinations. 
Four hours a week were spent upon the subject. The subjects of the 
lectures were law, contracts, agency, partnership, corporations, sale 
and coiiiniercial pai)er. Clark's Commercial Law was the text book 
prescribed. In the oral and written examinations that followed the 
lectures the pupils were made thoroughly familiar with the subjects. 

COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. 

This subject was taught to the pupils of the second year in the same 
manner as commercial law, viz, by a series of lectures and examina- 
tions. Four hours a week were spent upon the subject during the third 
quarter. 

The Sttbjwjts of the lectures were a description of mathematical, 
physical, and political geography, commercial highways, the area, posi- 

'''''^ ""P^^^" ^^'^ ^l^i^f commercial nations- 
the United States, Great Britain, France, Germany, and other countries. 

PENMANSHIP. 

tilf^!,'!!;,"' ,"' '"rough aad by means of prao- 

! ,1 , f "I '^"^ the papite to the height, Jdth, 

o r , 5 v''^ ''^^ ™ the les! 

Tm t « , nT^n ^ ""•^^'bM business qualification. 

No mattei how well qoalilled otherwise an applicant may be, a preiu- 
dwe .s uwnediately created agatost him if his peninauship is p^r 
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DRAWING. 

All the pupils of the scliool, except the class in the second-year busi- 
ness course, were required to attend the regular classes in drawing 
one hour eacli week throughout the year. The class in the second- 
year business course gave two hours a week to mechanical drawing. 

There were several special classes in painting, which were optional. 
These were composed of pupils selected by the director of drawing on 
account of their aptness and willingness to give additional time from 
their study hours to the subject. 

MUSIC. 

jMnsic is i)rescribed for i^upils who contemplate entering the Normal 
School. To others it is optional. Only those take it for whom it is 
prescribed. About 550 pupils of the academic and scientific courses 
elected the subject. 

MANUAL TRAINING. 

Two liours per weelc were given to the classes in manual training by 
those pupils who took it in addition to their regular studies and five 
hours by the boys who took the technical course. 

About 50 boys began the course in addition to their regular studies, 
and five began the technical course. Of the former about one-half dis- 
continued the course of manual training because they found it impos- 
sible to spend the time and keep up with their regular studies which 
was essential to their promotion or graduation. 

OOOKlNa. 

About 50 girls of the first year of the High School attended the cook- 
ing school this year for two hours a week. As they attend the cooking 
in the seventh and eighth grades they complete the three years during 
tlKiir first year of the High School. The pupils would profit more from 
their attendance on the cooking school if they could give three hours 
a week instead of two. This, however, seems impossible, on account 
of the demand of the regular course on their time. 

PHYSICAL CULTURE. 

The work of the teacher of physical culture continues to be of great 
benefit to the girls, all of whom are required to take the exercises once 
a week, unless excused upon a physician's certiflcate. The exercises 
lasted a half hour. The effect was noticed in the improved carriage 
and posture of the gu-ls, and I have no doubt that their health was also 
greatly benefited. 

MILITABY TRAINING. 

^'.J?hty boys voluntarily enlisted in the military department of the 
school this year and were fc^n^ into a battalion of two companies. 
H. Doc. 7 59 
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They ^ave three lionrs a week to drilling under Capt. Arthur r>rooks, 
of Compauy A, First Separate Battalion ifational Guard District of 
Cohiiiibia. 

The two ooinpaiiies competed in a drill of the manual of arms for a 
gold medal at a i)ublic entertainment held at Central Hall May 22. 
Capt. 0. H. Ourand, Capt. E. C. Edwards, and Lieut. O. A. Meyer, of 
the National Guard District of Columbia, were the judges. 

The medal was awarded to Capt. 0. K, Wormley, Company B, after 
a close and exciting contest. 

BHETOBIOAL EXEBOISES. 

These exercises are held in each class room every Friday afternoon. 
On the last Friday in each month general exercises are held in the 
assembly hall, which all the pupils attend. The exercises consist of 
literary and musical performances, both vocal and instrumental. The 
exercises are a source of pleasure and profit to the pupils. Two of 
these monthly exercises deserve to be specially mentioned. Mr. W. B. 
Hayson, a teacher of a third year Latin class, held regular class exer- 
cises in Latin. Recitations were given from Cicero's Orations, and 
several beaiitirul choruses sung from Gounod and other famous com- 
posers. The bcautiriil "Sanctus'' gave especial pleasure on account of 
the i)recisi()n and harmony with which it was given by a chorus of 30 
well-trained voices. 

The other was a play entitled "Shakespeare's Wooing," by the 
third-year class in English, under the supervision of their teacher, 
Mr. Parker K. Bailey. This play was given in costume. The pupils 
acquitted themselves with great credit. An orchestra composed of 
fourth-year pupils furnished the music for the occasion. 

LIBBABY. 

We have a library of about 1,000 volumes of standard works of fiction, 
history, and biography, and 100 volumes of encyclopedias and diction- 
aries. A part of these books were donated, and the remainder pur- 
chased by the pupils from the proceeds of entertainments given by the 
pupils ior that purpose. The encyclopedias and dictionaries are for 
the purpose of consultation and reference by the pupils at school.- The 
other books are intended to fornish the pupils with instructive and 
entertammg reading at home, and are very much used and appreciated 
by them. The library is a valuable and indispensable adjunct. Our 
only regret is that it is entirely two small for 675 pupils. 

CWADTTATION. 

The graduating exercises were held June 17 in the Academy of 
M usic. Tliere were 49 graduate»~28 from the academic course, 4 from 
the aoieiiuao course, and 17 from the business course. 
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The following was the order of exercises : 

Overture, ''Martha," Flotow; march, "High School," Prof. H. F. Grant. Invo- 
cation. Selection, "Wang," Morris j salutatory, "Qualities essential to success 
ill business," William E. Smoot; waltz, **Sea Breezes," Fanciulli; oration, "The 
demand upon young America," Burrell W. Jefferson ; selection, "Le Roi Louis XIII," 
Louis Von ter Finck; valedictory, Ottie M. Brooks; selection, "Hungarian Fan- 
tasia," Moses. Conferring of diplomas by Hon. John W. Ross, president Board of 
Commissioners, District of Columbia. Selection, "Spanish Seraiuido La Manola," 
Eileuberg; address by Rev. J. T. Jenifer; march, "American Eagle," Fanciulli. 

CONCLUSION. 

Ill conclusion, I desire to acknowledge my obligations to the teacliers 
for their cordial and hearty cooperation in making the school as suc- 
cessful as it has been. I wish also to express my thanks to the trustees 
on the High School committee, Hou. B. K. Bruce, and yourself for 
your advice and uniform courtesy. 
Yery respectfiilly, 

F. L. Gabdozo, Frincipal. 

G. r. T. Cook, Esq., 

JSuperintendent of Fublio Schools, 



NORMAL school. 

Washington, D. C, June 30, 1896. 
Sir : I respectfully present herewith the ninth annual report of the 
priucipal of the Normal School under your especial care: 

INSTRUCTORS. 

Lucy E. Moten — ^Psychology; theory and art of teaching, including 
school management; history and i)hilosophy of education; child study; 
methods in reading, number, and vocal culture; sensible etiquett^e, 
euibiaciug morals and manners^ physiology and hygiene. Time, three 
aud one-half hours daily. 

Ada C. Hand— Printing; ten lessons, of one-half hour each. Object 
H\ss()us on animals and common things; one-half hour per week for 
twenty weeks. 

Mary E. Smith— Penmanship; twenty lessons of one hour each. 

Mary E. Smith— Botany object lessons; ten lessons of one-half hour 

each. 

Anna E. Thompson — ^Language in primary grades; twenty lessons 
of one hour each. 

Margaret E. Orosoe — Methods in geography; twenty lessons of one- 
half hour each. 

F. Grant — Music; one hour per week for three quarters. 
Hattie B. George — Physical culture; one hour per week. 
^. W. Hunster— Drawing; two hours per we^ entire year. 
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Training schools are tauglit by Misses Thonii)son and Crusoe, third 
grades; Misses Haud and Smith, second and lirst grades; tiie latter 
meeting in the mornings, the former in afternoons. This arrangement 
is not only very severe on the teachers, Misses Hand and Smith, but 
very unsatisfactory for practice, since it requires the teacher and pupil 
teachers to be on duty from 8.45 a. m. until 4.45 p. m. — a very long 
day's work. I trust you may remedy this condition at your earliest 
convenience. 

The school opened in September with 2G pupils, but was increased 
to 30 by an act of the board. 

The entire class has worked with marked enthusiasm, and deserves 
the highest commendation for earnest and persistent elibrt to do every- 
thing which has been retiuired of them. Never before under my man- 
agement have we had better results, as is evidenced by the unusual 
close and good standing of ea(;h pupil. The pupil leading the class 
has an average for the year of 93 per cent, and the lowest, or number 
30, an average of 85 per cent. 

The work of the year has gone forward harmoniously and prosper- 
ously, due in a large measure to the harmony and unanimity of purpose 
pervading the entire teaching corps. 

I thank the teachers most heartily for their devotion to the work 
and their efforts to raise the moral as well as mental standard of the 
school. The general bearing of the class has been above reproach. 
The uniform intellectual attainment is marlved. 

The difference in relutive standing is thei'elbre largely due to differ- 
ence in abiUty to interest, to instruct, and to control small children; in 
brief, to teach. This power the Normal School can not create, but it 
does develop and strengthen the power where it naturally exists. 

COURSE or INSTEUCTION. 

The course of instruction, as laid down by our board of trustees, has 
been most faithfully followed— 

The study and appUcation of the commonly accepted principles of 
education; 

The relative value of subjects of instruction, their order, correlation, 
and adaptutum to the chiUVs developmentj the development of the 
power ol voluntary attention; 

The educational value of interest as a means to a general end; 

Ihe relation of feeling and emotion; 

The cultivation of right habits as to truthfulness, promptness, clean- 

Imess, and selt-respect; ' 

Iflth diacipUne, mental, moral, a„d physical; 

Mrthods-their origin, their purpose and criticism, tbeir application. 

^t S T T """^ ''''''''' walking, cor- 

wet position of vocal organs and the uUilosophy of sound. 
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The organization, management, and administration of primary 
schools have been studied; 

The courses of study as based upon the child's mental activities; 

Classification of pupils as based upon temperament, mental and 
physical capacity, acquirements, age, sex, size, etc. ; 

Programmes in conformity to nature of mind as well as to relative 
value and relation of subjects taught; 

(Joveriiment and discipline as results of rational methods; 

Hygiene as a necessity for health both of teacher and pupil. 

The kindergarten songs, ])lays, and gifts as a means of mental, moral, 
and physical discipline have received attention. 

It seems really impossible to longer delay providing this essential 
training for the intending teachers. 

CHILD STUDY. 

If there is to be any advancement in our children by and through 
educational methods, it must lie in the direction of the children them- 
selves. Teachers and trainers of teachers must awake to the necessity 
of studying the child — his tendencies, his traits, his manners, his 
individual methods of study, of play, and these in connection with his 
environments, his parentage, etc. The time has happily passed when 
the little one is spoken of as clay. He is more. He is all the man will 
ever be — a real, organized, sentient being, only waiting the hand and 
heart of a well trained teacher to skillfully cause him to use that which 
is his l)y divine right, and which no man may take away, but may 
shamefully neglect or, worse, misdirect. 

The aim of our course in child study is to make a systematic study of 
child nature. Our books of reference are Preyer, Perez, Barnes, Hall, 
and 1 h e Keports of the Commissioner of Education . Th ese Jire carefully 
read and thoughtfully studied as a means to more thorough individual 
investigation. 

Each student starts out with a careful study of herself as to her own 
habits, traits, and methods ; her own n^ind becomes the subject of her 
research; she faithfully notes her own experiences, obs^vations, and 

their eft'ects, the state of her will as tested by her everyday obligations, 
etc. Then she selects one of her own classmates whose environments 
'^y^- ;is nearly ns jmssible like her own. These notes are compared and 
points of resemblance and differences discussed, mental and moral phi- 
h)S()])liie8 searched for reasons, etc. Lastly, she selects some one child 
^^ ho is daily under her observation, she keeps an exact record of its 
eondnct in school and out, at study and at play, intellectual standing, 
IK 1 al manner, makes inquiries as to hereditary tendencies, acquired 
tendencies, studies the environments, etc., and makes a written report 
to principal monthly. Much good has been accomplished tUs and 
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former years, but we hope through the kindness and courtesy of the 
famous specialist, Dr. MacDonahl, of the Bureau of Education, to 
accomplish much more during the coming year. 



PSYCHOLOGY. 

This important branch is studied during the entire year subjectively 
and objectively. 

The pliysiology of the brain and the cerebral and spinal nervous sys- 
tem is studied ns a means to the better understanding of the mechan- 
ism of the brain. 

The aim in this branch of study is to apply in a general way the 
science of mind to the daily routine work of the teacher, to enable 
her to work more successfully and more intelligently, to prepare her 
to estimate the value of the different subjects taught as well as to 
determine the best methods of teaching, so that each child under her 
care may receive the maximum amount of mental activity with a mini- 
mum amount of mental fatigue. 

PEACTIOB. 

Hand in hand with the theory must go the practice, the one giving 
health and strength to the other. 

The model schools, embracing first, second, and third grades— two of 
eacli— have had 317 pupils. Our rooms are crowded and applicants 
constantly waiting. 

These schools are daily used for observation and pra^jtice in govern- 
ing as well as instructing. It is clear that ample opportunities for such 
practical experiments in meeting the actual problems of the school- 
room are essential to the training of our teachers. 

A kindergarten should be added, and one thoroughly equipped as 
teacher should be placed in charge. 

As much profit as is gotten by teaching in the model schools under 
the guidance of the experienced assistants of the normal, yet I fully 
believe that more independence of thought and action is acquired in 
ichool^^ consecutive practice in the outside first-grade 

1 trnst that in the future not less than three months' actual teaching 
sha I b<^ reqnned tor graduation. I also suggest that during thiB 

s :; ;;; ;;::t t^'I '''''' ^^^^^^^^ '^^^^^^ ^^^^ yoi Mr. 

^ i V r: ' '^'^^ supervisors, visit and decide the 

■ h ; "'^ 1- pnpil-teachers, and that marks received for 

^S:?!^^ "'^^^ ^^^^ P-P-t- of 1 to 2 in 

veJJ'ordSrv^ «*"^-ts fall below some 
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BEOOMMENDATIONS. 

1. That a kindergarten be opened in connection with normal. 

2. That three more practice schools—one of each grade--^be opened. 

3. That in view of course being changed to two years the first be 
devoted to review of grammar-school studies. 

1. That all pupils in high school desiring to enter normal shall be 
required to take a two years' course in chemistry. 

5. That southern half of the second lloor be converted into one large 
room, separated by folding glass doors, for accommodation of lirst and 
second year normal class. 

G. That our second grades meet in the mornings. 

7. That Magruder building be kalsomined and floors stained. 

8. That written examinations in subjects taught be given quarterly 
to determine standing in scholarship. 

9. That teaching ability be determined jointly in conference by your- 
self, your supervisors, principal, and assistants of normal school. 

Yours, truly, 

Lucy E. Moten, Principal 

G. F. T. Cook, Esq., 

Superintendent of Public SchooU, 



DRAWING. 

Washington, D. C, June 30, 1896. 
Sir: I take pleasure in saying that the work of the last year was in 
many respects beneficial and pleasant to me. If those committed to 
my care were equally benefited, I have mnch to be grateful for. But 
since no department of work, guided by proper ambition, ever reaches 
the high advancement desired by its instmctors, I have to report that, 
while the work in some snbjects was satisfEKstory, others did not develop 
as I had hoped. 

My assistants have worked faithfully and systematically, using pro- 
grammes that took in the entire school time. The regular teachers, with 
few exceptions, have supplemented the work of the special teachers to 
tliL* best of their ability, and I am glad to say that during the year there 
^as a disposition on the part of a large majority of teachers to acquire 
more knowledge of the subject. A number of teachers' meetings were 
held during the year, which proved very beneficial. 

The employment of a special teacher for the purpose of organizing 
teachers' classes and instmcting normal pupils would be a very helpful 
and profitable addition to this department and the schools generally, 
^uch a teacher could also be used as an assistant in the High School 
for special classes; and in this connection I would suggest some prac- 
tical instruction along industrial lines. It may not be known to the 
public that the first industrial work done iu the public schools of Wash- 



I 
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ington was done by this (le[)artinent on Saturdays in the basement of 
tlie Suiniier School biiiUliiig in 1870 and 1877. 

Tlie work consisted of making designs for wall decorations and letters 
of various kinds for sign writing, water and. oil paints being used for 
the purpose. The room used by the class was frescoed by the pupils, 
which remains just as it was painted in 1877. We also have a quantity 
of work executed by the boys at that time. Bo public provision was 
made to meet the expense of the class j however, it was kept up during 
the year. A little work of this kind was attempted last year with good 
results. Three of the graduates of the High School are now helping 
to paint a frieze around the drawing rooms. 

The subjects mentioned in connection with others that could be taught 
in this department I trust will commend the work and lead to such 
assistance as will be necessary to carry it out. The additional expense 
will not be great, and no doubt the material for such work would be 
furnislKMl by the pupils if necessary. 

The High School numbers over 600 pupils. There has been one 
drawing teacher in regular attendance. With an assistant the regular 
and special work mentioned could be conducted with profit. 

Color was introduced in the first three grades in February. The 
results from this experiment fully justify the hope that it will be con- 
tinued and made a regular and important part of our work, extending 
through all grades. 

The normal class deserves to be mention(^d. It sustained the stand- 
ard acquired by former classes. Their diligent, patient, and faithful 
application to all requirements was due in part to the generous cooper- 
ation given by the principal and teachers of that school. 

For every kindness extended to me by yourself or the trustees I 
return sincere thanks. 

mmher of leaaona given to oJaaaea of teaohera andpupila. 

Teachers' classes ^2 

Special classes ' " 

XT 1 1 Ol 

Normal classes ^2 

lliiili-scliool classes 

Grades below the liio-h school o 732 

Visits lor supervisiou joo 

4oo 

Very respectfully, 

U. F. T. OOOK, Esq., HUNSTER. 

SuperinteThdent 0/ Public Schools. 



MANUAL TRAINING. 

^, "^^^^^G^TOm.D.C, June 30, 1896. 

v^y giti^^^^^^^^ d^nng the past school year has been in most cases 
veiy gratifying, and we as teachers feel much encouraged when we see 
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our pupils manifesting so mucli interest in their work, altliougli we have 
been laboring under many disadvantages, such as a poor building, poor 
light, want of room, and not enough lathes or forges to accommodate 
the pupils who attend these shops. 

SPECIAL WORK. 

We have made 25 bookcases for graded schools aud constructed a 
bench on which to fasten the lathes and a 30- foot bench to accommo- 
date pupils. We did not have benches enough, and in many instances 
two boys were occupying one bench. These benches are without 

screws. 

In the shops the course of instruction has been followed as hereto- 
fore, beginning by squaring and trimming a piece of lumber 3 inches 
wide, seven-eighths of an inch thick, and 8 inches long; mortising and 
tenoning, dovetailing, inlaying, molding by hand, ogee, crown ogee, and 
nosing. The lessons included instruction on the nature and use of tools, 
instruction and practice in shop drawing, elementary work with plane, 
chisel, saw, difierent kinds of joints, timber splices, cross joints, mor- 
tise and tenons, miter and frame work, examples in building, framing, 
roof trusses, making small articles of furniture, and cabinet work. 

TUBNINa. 

A course in wood turning extended through a part of the second, 
third, and fourth years. The lessons comprised, first, nature and use 
of lathe and tools, plain and straight turning, caliper work to different 
diameters and lengths, simple and compound curves, screw plates 
and chuck work, hollow and spherical turning j second, a variety of 
whole and split patent core work, giving the pupils practice in form- 
ing irregular shapes in wood with lathe and carving tools, as well as 
familiarity with the nature and use of patterns for molding. 

Owing to the limited time given pupils I find it almost impossible to 
develop perfect patterns, but tliis branch will be taken by pupils of the 
teclniical course who have more time to work in the shoi). Many lec- 
tures have been given to all classes. 

mi:tal work. 

The metal shop consists of seven forges and five lathes. The first 
lessons are given in forge work, welding and making of iron hooks, 
hasps, and staples, hardening and tempering of steel, vise work, chip- 
Piiii^ and filing in vise benches, instructions on lathe and chucks, drill 
reamers, taps and dies, gauges, files, cutting tools, and special appli- 
ances for machinery, molding and casting in soft metal. The lessons 
were so arranged that pupils in making a series of articles may become 
familiar with the nature of the metals under various conditions and 
with successive steps in working it by hand into simple aud com- 
plex forms, upsetting, bending, cutting, punching, welding by various 
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methods, tool for<]^iiij?, tempering, and hardening. In connection with 
this work lectures were given on metallurgy aud working of metals 
used in the industrial arts. 

The work included cast iron, Avrought iron, steel, and brass, plain 

and cylindrical turning, turning to various diameters and lengths, taper 
turning, facing with chuck and face plates, drilling (both in drill and 
lathes), reaming, boring, screw cutting with lathe taps and dies, plan- 
ing, slotting, etc., with planer and shaper. 

Lectures were also given during the year on various subjects con- 
nected with machine work in metal, such as forms, constructions, and 
the use of machines, cutting tools, gearing, gauge screw threads, etc. 

Some pieces of construction work were given to pupils. All drawings, 
with dimensions required, were put on the blackboard and then copied 
on paper by the pupils. Thus each one works from liis own drawing. 
ThisAvas supplemented when necessary by tlie nctual construction of 
the lesson by the teacher before the classes by inspection and direction 
at the bench. In the technical course special work was done, consisting 
of a high-pr(^ssure steam engine, 1.42 N. H. P., having a glass cover on 
the steam chest through which the motion of the slide valve can be 
studied, aud many belts, etc. 

I tliank you nuich for the interest you and all concerned have s^^own 
in this department. 

I am, respectfully, j. h. Hill, 

Director of Manual Training, 

G. F. T. Cook, Esq., 

Swperintendent of Public Schools. 



COOKINQ. 



Washington, D. 0., June 30, 1896, 
Sir : In answer to your call for the annual report of the cooking schools 
of the seventh and eighth divisions, I am pleased to say that June 12 
closed a very successful year in this department of industrial training. 

The work of the pupils inc huled the theory and practice of cooking 
and the chemistry of food graded, respectively, for pupils of the seventh 

the e oh 1,- o-rade work may be nuMitioned the class dinners, the dishes 
for whic h were skdlfnlly made and well served. 
The advanced demonstration work of the High School girls wasverv 

t'" '''' ^"ff "^^^ '^'^ excellenTth^n^^^^^^^^ 
tern . The progress oi these girls would be stUi greater hy addinir 
another hour to the time allotted them for this work 

spSmens'"if 1:^7^^ "^'^'^^^ examination, and the 

sptunu ns nude and brought by the pupils on the closin- dav Droved 
what can be done by systematic training and careful appllca^m ' 
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1 desire to tender to you sincere thanks for the support given the 
cooking schools this term, and am also grateful to our trustees, super- 
vising principals, and the regular teachers. 

For my coworkers T have only words of highest commendation for 
their earnest and untiring efforts. 

The following table will show in figures the work accomplished in 
each laboratory: 

Stevens School, Twenty-first street, between K and L streets northwest : 
Pupils received from Sumner, Wormley, Briggs, and Stevens schools- 
Number of pupils taught 209 

Number of seventh-grade classi^B 8 

Number of eighth-grade classes 6 

Number of High School classes 0 

Number of lessons <;iven 404 

Number of dishes made in laboratory 280 

Number of dinners given in eighth grade - 6 

Number of dishes rei)roduced by pupils 886 

Number of visits for supervision 46 

Cost of supplies : $72. 07 

Miss Helen Johnson, teacher. 
Miller Building, School I, 623 H street northwest : 

Pupils received from John F. Cook, Jones, Banneker, Logan, Garnet, Garrison, 
Patterson, and High schools — 

Number of j^npils taught - • — • l'^^ 

Number of seventh-grade classes 5 

Number of eighth-grade classes ^ 

Number of High School classes t 1 

Number of lessons given ^24 

Number of dishes made in laboratory 248 

Number of dinners given in eighth grade 4 

Number of dishes reproduced by pupils 663 

Number of visits for supervision 24 

Cost of supplies $79.96 

Miss M. E. Ware, teacher. 
Miller Building, School II, 623 H street northwest: 

Pupils received from Jolin F. Cook, Jones, Banneker, Logan, Garnet, Garrison, 
Patterson, and High schoids — 

Number of pupils taught ^89 

Number of seventh-grade classes ^ 

Number of eighth-grade classes ^ 

Number of High School classes ^ 

Number of lessons given 

Number of dishes made in laboratory •••• 

Number of dinners given in eighth grade ^ 

Number of dishes reproduced by pupils "^^^ 

Number of visits for supervision 

Cost of supplies $93.50 

Miss K. M. Nalle, teacher. 
Randall School, First and I streets: 

Pupils received from Bell, Giddings, Lincoln, and Randall schools- 
Number of pupils taught ^ 

Number of seventh-grade classes ^ 

Number of eighth-grade classes ^ 

Number of lessons given 
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Riuidall School, First and 1 streets— Continued. 

Pupils received from Bell, Giddings, Lincoln, and Randall schools— Cont'd. 

Number of dishes made in laboratory 131 

Number of dinners given in eighth grade 3 

Number of dishes reproduced by pupils 595 

Number of visits for supervision 30 

Cost of supplies $77.93 

INIiss C. G. Arnold, teacher. 

Most respectfully, M. B. Oook, 

Directress, 

G. F. T. Cook, Esq., 

Superintendent of Public /Schools, 



SEWING. 

Washington, D. C, June 30^ 1896, 

Sir: I respectfully submit the following as a report of the sewiug 
department of the seventh and eigjith divisions, under my supervision. 

In closing the work for the year, I can do so witli a deg ree of satisf\ic- 
tion, owing to successful results. The yearly exaiiiiiiatioiis have proved 
that both i)upils and teachers have faitlifully performed their work. 
Indeed, the increased amount of interest is percei)tible each year. 
The course has been somewhat the same as formerly, and 1 regret to 
say that 1 lind myself unable to improve the department to any great 
degree until onr teaching force and course of training can be extended. 

Fourteen teachers' meetings have been held during the year, at which 
times the work for the classes has been arranged and the best methods 
of instruction discussed. The drafting of patterns in the third, fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grades has been specially observed as an experiment for 
future introduction. Two methods were used— the American and Lon- 
don systems. Two very excellent exhibition lessons in pattern drafting 
and cutting were given during the year, one by Miss !S. A. Goiues, at 
the sixth grade Eandall School, and the other by Miss Alexander, at 
the sixth grade Sumner School. The untiring efforts of these ladies in 
every detail of the lesson, together with the hearty cooperation of the 
regular teachers in whose schools the lessons were given, brought about 
a very profitable result. The introduction of this work has aroused 
deep interest m onr department, and to properly carry it on requires 
one important step, and that is the extension of the course. We pra«. 
tically work on a three-years' course, since one year is devoted to the 

f;;;":;;r'i;'f ^hls year 2,205 girls have been regularly 

tianied. 1 he tunc oiyc^i has been one hour per week 

Onr regular dass work begins October 1 and ends June 1, which 

dev^^^^^^^ tTlT ''^''[^^'^'^'^'^ the September and June weeks being 
cUn oted to the preparation and settUng up of the work. A girl aver 
ages 4 se wnig lessons a month, or 32 lessons of thirty-two houfs ■ vlar 

0 pT^^n^f "^^^^^^ houVs!:;Zs ; Tto 

C p. m. Hence a girl receives in our schools a little over three davs' 
training .n sewing, and in the three years but fourteen C, p^^^^^^^^^ 
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she is lucky enough to be present every day, and that one- session days 
or holidays do not oecur on tbe scheduled days. lu the dressmaking 
department the conditions are worse. Only one year is given to this 
branch, and one and one-half hoars' training per week, or six hoars per 
month. At the end of the school year a girl has spent but five and 
one third days in our dressmaking department, in which time she is 
supposed to have gained a knowledge of the fundamental principles of 
(liessmaking, which include cutting and fitting, machine work, the 
study of materials and the human form. Does this not seem a short 
time for such an important branch? 

Three hundred and one girls were admitted into the shops this year; 
115 were denied admission on account of needed room and teaching 
force. I am glad to close the work this year with a hope in view of a 
new shop fbr the pupils of the southeast and southwest sections. 
Eighty pupils from eighth division (B) have been compelled to attend 
the shop at the Cook building, on account of insufficient schoolroom. 
The exposure to inclement weather has many times prevented their 
punctual attendance, and they have only averaged from three to four 
days during the entire year. 

it is witli a degree of pleasure that I report the growing interest 
manifested by boys in the work. Thirty-seven have taken regularly the 
weekly training. Of this number 35 were from the third and fonrth 
grades at Garnet School, 1 from the fifth grade at the Logan, and 1 
from the fifth grade Ambush School. I wish to particularly call your 
attention to the pupil, Charles Purdy, of the Ambush. He has success- 
fully taken a three-years course, and has shown such marked ability, 
that, witli your approval, I shall enter him in September into the dress- 
making department. The success of the boys' work has been so very 
pronounced that I am anxious to continue it. This, you will under-* 
stand, does not interfere in any way with the regular school programme, 
nor does it unnecessarily encumber tlie sewing teaclier, and will impress 
upon the boy pupil the importance and use of the needle. The large 
number of pupils that are being trained from year to year with satis- 
fying results awakens a deeper interest in my mind, and a greater 
desire to enlarge the sewing department. Indeed, I have been more 
seriously impressed with this fact since the course in the High and 
Normal schools has been extended. Hundreds of girls, by reason of 
their financially-adverse condition, are prevented from taking the full 
four years course in the High School. To extend sewing in the High 
School for a tei ni of two years and issue certificates after the course has 
been faithfully performed w^ould be of very great benefit to the girls in 
preparin,2: them for future life. 

In December our department was invited by the Women's Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union of Buffalo, N. Y., to make an exhibit in 
that city December 5, 6, and 7 for the purpose of encouraging tiio 
movement of introducing sewing into the public schools of r.ulialo. 
The exhibit was made without interruption to the regular work in our 
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schools. All expenses were borne by the Women's Union. Fifty 
clmrts and 50 garments, representing every grade of work, were sent 
Tlie exhibit was held in the very fine Mooney-Brisbane Building, on 
Main street, and tlie complimentary comments, especially through the 
press, were very flattering to us. This invitation was the outgrowth of 
a successful exhibit of our department in ISTew York City in May, 1896. 

In April the sewing- teachers took a course in garment cutting, which 
was very beneficial. Prof. H. (). De Lamarton, the inventor of the 
system, assisted by Mme. G-undlach, gave the lessons. Certificates of 
competency were given the sewing teachers, after having passed a suc- 
cessful examination. 

It may interest you to note the growth of the work smee its first 
introduction, January, 1888, up to the present time, and I annex to this 
report a consolidated statement of the same. In conclusion, I wish to 
state that the continued success in this work is largely due to the ladies 
associated with me and the hearty cooperation of the supervising prin- 
cii)als and regular teachers. 

I wish to extend my thanks to you and the trustees for advice and 
encouragement. 

Consolidated statement of work done from January, 1888, to June, 1896. 



Year. 


Pupils in- 
straoted. 


Samples 
made. 


Buttoii- 
lioles 
made. 


Garments 
made. 


Patterns 
cut. 


1888 


343 

1,736 

2, 495 

3, i:j5 

3, 025 
3,071 
2,821 
2,801 
2,265 




381 

3, 426 
9, 195 
6, 080 
20, 344 
4,907 
(M 
(M 

(') 


1,496 

5, 497 
9, 196 
7, G71 
2, 355 
2,436 
476 
1, 818 




1889 








369 
491 
13, 804 
12, 703 
16,504 
13,848 
17,824 




1891 






















1,313 








21, 692 


75, 543 


44,342 


80,445 


1,813 





1 Count not taken. 
DRESSMAKIXU DEPAKTMENT. 



Year. 


Pupils in- 
structed. 


Skirts 
oat. 


Skirts 
made. 


Waists 
cut. 


Waists 
made. 


Patterns 

and 
models. 




90 
167 
173 
346 


90 
167 
589 
622 


90 
155 
167 
241 


428 
565 
390 
671 


428 
142 
223 
239 








1893 








1805 


362 
301 


926 


355 


753 
832 


136 
832 


3,616 


Total 


1,439 


2,394 


1,008 


8,689 


3,000 


3,616 





KespectfuUy, yours, 

G. F. T. Cook. Esq., 

^u})triHiauU'Ht o/ ruhlic Schools. 



Cabbie E. Syphax. 
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PHYSICAL CULTURE. 

"Washinoton, D. O., June 30, 1896. 

Sir : The following is a report of the work in physical cnittire for the 
year endiug June 30, 1896 : 

There are certain conditions requisite for a perfect physical develop- 
ment. Over some of these the teacher has indirect control and must 
iiiHiience that control through the teaching of physiology and hygiene. 
But there are other requisites which come immediately under her 
supervision. 

Hollow chests, crooked bodies, limp muscles, and general weakness, 
which arise in a large degree from the positions in which children are 
permitted to sit or stand while in school, from the necessary confine- 
ment and quietude of school life, and from bad ventilation in rooms 
where they are confined during school hours, can be overcome by a 
regular, systematic training of the body, such as we seek to give in 
our system of health exercises. 

The value of our lessons in the school room is threefold, viz: First, 
as a means of health ) second, as a means of mental training, and third, 
as a means of cultivation. 

Lesson sheets, on which are arranged such exercises as will succes- 
sively call into play the head, trunk, arms, and legs, increasing the 
blood supply in these respective parts, continue to help the regular 
teachers in their practice work. 

During the year 4,254 lessons were given in grades below the High 
School, 454 in, the High School, 26 in the Normal, and 742 visits for 
supervision were made in schools of all grades, including the practice 
work of normal pupils. 

Out of the entire number of graded schools about ten were reported 
to me for doing poor work. With one new teacher we hope to give 
S])ecial attention to such schools next year. 

This opportunity must not be lost to thank, for myself and assistant 
toachers, you and the teachers who have contributed so largely to 
whatever success we have had in (Hirwork, and to commend the splen- 
did assistance of Misses A. J. Turner and L. B. Love, who have carried 
on the work under my supervision. 

Very respectfully, Hattib B. Gborge, 

Directress o/Phys^ioal Culture. 

Gr. F. T. OOOK, Esq., 

Superintendent of Public Scliooli. 



